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- *- 

IV. LUCULLUS AND C^SAR.ti 

Ccesar. Lucius Lucullus, I conic* to you privately and un¬ 
attended for reasons which you will know; confiding, I dare not 
say in^your friendship, since no service of mine toward you hath 
deserved it, but in your generous and disinterested love of peace. 
Hear me on. Cneius Pompelus, according to the report of my 
connections in the city, had, on the instant of my leaving it for the 
province, begun to solicit his dependants to strip me ignominiously 
of authority. Neither vows nor affinity can bind him. He would 
degrade the father of his wife ; he would humiliate his own children, 
the unoflcnding, the unborn ; he would poison his own nascent love, 
—at the suggestion of Ambition. Matters are now brought so 
far, that either he or 1 must submit to a reverse of fortune; since 
no concession can assuage his malice, divert his envy, or gratify 
his cupidity. No sooner could I raise myself up, from the conster¬ 
nation and stupefaction into which the certainty of tliese reports 

It is difliGult to gather from this Conversation the date at which it 
is suppo.sed to take place; probably it is not possible to do so. Cxsar 
has come to visit Lucullus in secret, to ask him for his help against 
Pompey. At no time would Cxsar have been likely to take such a step, 
lea.st of all during the full tide of his success in Gaul, when his alliance 
for Pompey was still vigorous. But the history is unimportant. For 
the splendours of the villa of Lucullus, see Plutarch’s Life of Lurullus. 
which has furnished Landor with the materials for his picture. (Itnag. 
Convers., iv., 1829. Works, i., 184.6. Imag. Convers., Gks. and Rom., 
1853. Works, ii., 1876,)] 
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had thrown me, than I began to consider in what manner my own 
private afflictions might become the least noxious to the republic. 
Into whose arms, then, could I throw myself more naturally and 
more securely, to whose bosom could I commit and consign more 
sacredly the hopes and destinies of our beloved country, than his 
who laid down power in the midst of its enjoyments, in tlie vigor 
of youth, in the pride of triumph, wlien Dignity solicited, when 
Friendship urged, entreated, supplicated, and when Liberty herself 
invited and beckoned to him from the senatorial order and from 
the curule chair ? Betrayed and abandoned by those we had 
conhded in, our next friendship, if ever our hearts receive any, 
or if any will venture in those places of desolation, flies forward 
instinctively to what is most contrary and dissimilar. Csesar is 
hence the visitant of Lucullus. 

Lttct^lus* I had always thought Pompeius more moderate and 
more reserved than you represent him, Caius Julius; and yet I am 
considered in general, and surely you also will consider me, but 
little liable to be prepossessed by him. 

Cdsar, Unless he may have ingratiated himself wifh you 
recently, by the administration of that worthy whom last winter 
his partisans dragged before the Senate, and forced to assert 
publicly that you and Cato had instigated a party to circumvent 
and murder him; and whose carcass, a few days afterward, when 
it had been announced that he had died by a natural death, was 
found covered with bruises, stabs, and dislocations.^ 

Lucullus, You bring much to my memory which had quite 
slipped out of it, and I wonder that it could make such an impres¬ 
sion on yours. A proof to me that the interest you take in my 
behalf began earlier than your delicacy will permit you to acknow¬ 
ledge. You are fatigued, which I ought to have perceived before. 

Casar, Not at all; the fresh air has given me life and 
alertness; I feel it upon my cheek even in the room. 

Lucullus, After our dinner and sleep, we will spend the re- 
mainder of the day on the subject of your visit. 

Casar, '^'hose Ethiopian slaves of yours shiver with cold upon 

See Plutarch. There can be no doubt that the informer Vettius was 
instigated into making the charge by Vatinius,a creature of Cesar's, who 
had proposed the law giving him an extiaordinary command in Gaul. 
The charge drove Lucufius from Rome.] 
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the mountain here; and truly I myself was not insensible to the 
change of climate, in the way from Mutina. 

What white bread! I never found such even at Naples or 
Capua, This Formian wine (which I prefer to the Chian), how 
exquisite! 

LucuUus, Such is the urbanity of Caesar, even while he bites 
his lip with displeasure. How! surely it bleeds! Permit me 
to examine the cup. 

Casar. I believe a jewel has fallen out of the rim in the 
carriage ; the gold is rough there. 

LucuUus. Marcipor, let me never see that cup again! No 
answer, I desire. My guest pardons Heavier faults. Mind that 
dinner be prepared for us shortly. 

Casar. In the meantime, LucuUus, if your health permits it, 
shall we walk a few paces round the villa ? for I have not seen 
any thing of the kind before. 

LucuUus. The walls are double; the space between them two 
feet; the materials for the mostr part earth and straw. Two 
hundred, slaves, and about as many mules and oxen, brought the 
beams and rafters up the mountain; my architects fixed them 
at once in thei r places: every part was ready, even the wooden 
nails. The roof is thatched, you see. 

Casar, Is there no danger that so light a material should be 
carried off by the winds, on such an eminence ? 

LucuUus. None resists them equally well. 

Casar. 'On this immensely high mountain, I should be appre¬ 
hensive of the lightning, which the poets, and I think the philo¬ 
sophers too, have told us strikes the highest. 

LucuUus. The poets are right; for whatever is received as 
truth is tmth in poetry; and a fable may illustrate like a fact. 
But the philosophers are wrong, as they generally are, even in the 
commonest things; ® because tliey seldom look beyond their own 
tenets, unless through captiousness, and because they argue more 
than they meditate, and display more than they examine. 
Archimedes and Euclid are, in my opinion, after our Epicunis, 

P First ed. reads; “things, because they write more attentively than 
they examine. Archime<Ies, in my opinion, is the only one worthy of 
the name, for he alone has kept,” &c. Five lines below, from “ I had ” to 
“philosophers” added in 2nd ed.] 
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the worthiest of the name, having kept apart to the demonstrable, 
the practical, and the usefo!. Many pf the rest are good writers 
and good disputants; but unfaithful suitors of simple science, 
boasters of their acquaintance with gods and goddesses, plagiarists 
and imposotrs. I had forgotten my roof, although it is composed 
of much the same materials as the philosophers^ Let the light¬ 
ning fall; one handful of silver, or less, repairs the diimage. 

Casar, Impossible ! nor indeed one thousand nor twenty, if 
those tapestries* and pictures are consumned. 

Luemius, True; but only the thatch would bum. For, 
before the baths were tessellated, 1 filled the area with alum and 
water, and soaked the timbers and laths for many months, and 
covcrctl them afterward with alum in powder, by means of liquid 
glue. Mithridates* taught me this. Having in vain attacked with 
combustibles a wooden tower, I took it by stratagem, and found 
within it a mass of alum, which, if a great huriy had not been 
observed by us among the enemy in the attempt to conceal it, 
would have escaped our notice. I never scrupled to extort the 
truth from my prisoners ; but my instruments were purple^ robes 
and plate, rnd the only wheel in my armory, destined to such 
purposes, was the wheel of Fortune. 

Casar^ I wish, in my campaigns, I could have equalled your 
clemency and humanity ; but the Gauls are more uncertain, fierce, 
and perfidious than the wildest tribes of Caucasus; and our 
policy cannot be carried with us, it must be formed upon the spot. 
They love you, not for abstaining from hurting them, but for 
ceasing; and they embrace you only at two seasons,—when 
stripes are frcsli, or when stripes are imminent. Elsewhere, I 
hope to become the rival of Lucullus in this admirable part of 
virtue. 

I shall never build villas, because,—but what are your pro¬ 
portions ? Surely the edifice is extremely low. 

Lucullus, There is only one floor ; the height of the apart- 

* Caesar would regard such things attentively. “ In expedttionibut tessel- 
lata et scctitia pavimenta circumtulisse; signa, tabulas. operis antiqui, 
semper animosissime comparasse,” says Suetonius. 

[* Mithridates, King of Pontus, wliom Lucullus con<j[uered, thus 
delivering Rome fiom a dangerou'^ enemy, Poinpey, however, gained 
the glory for himself by causing Lut ullus to be deprived of his command 
just at the close of the war, and putting himseli in his place.] 
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ments is twenty feet to the cornice, five above it; the breadth is 
twenty-five, the length forty. The building, as you perceive, is 
quadrangular : three sides contain four rooms each ; the other has 
many partitions and two stories, for domestics and ofilces. Here 
is my salt-bath. 

Casar* A bath indeed for all the Nereids named by Hesiod, 
with room enough for the Tritons and their herds and horses. 

Lucullus.^ Next to it, where yonder boys are carrying the 
myrrhine vases, is a tepid one of fresh water, ready for your 
reception. 

Casar. I resign the higher pleasure for the inferior, as we all 
are apt to do ; and I will return to the enjoyment of your con¬ 
versation when I have indulged a quarter of an hour in tliis re- 
freshrnent. 

Lucullus. Meanwhile, 1 will take refuge with some less 
elegant philosopher, whose society I shall quit again with less 
regret. [Cesar returning.) It is useless, O Caius Julius, to 
inquire if there has been any negligence or any omission in the 
service of the bath ; for these are secrets which you never impart 
to the most favored of your friends. 

Cesar. I have often enjoyed the luxury much longer, but 
never more highly. Pardon my impatience to see the remainder 
of your Apennine rilla. 

Lucullus. Here stand my two cows. Their milk is brought 
to me with its warmth and froth ; for it loses its salubrity both 
by repose and by motion. Pardon me, Caesar: I shall appear 
to you to have forgotten that I am not conducting Marcus Varro. 

Cesar, You would convert him into Cacus,; he would drive 
them off. What beautiful beasts! how sleek and white and 
cleanly ! I never saw any like them, excepting when we sficri- 
ficeto Jupiter the stately leader from the pastures of the Clitumnus. 

Lucullus. Often do I make a visit to these quiet creatures, 
and with no less pleasure than in former days to my horses. 
Nor indeed can I much wonder that whole nations have been 
consentaneous in treating them as objects of devotion : the only 
thing wonderful is that gratitude seems to have acted as power¬ 
fully and extensively as fear; indeed more extensively, for no 
object of worship whatever has attracted so many worshippers. 

From Ltuuiitu ” to “ villa ” (16 lines) added in and ed.] 
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Where Jupiter ha« one, the cow has ten: was venerated 

before he was bom, and will be when even the carvers have 
foi^otten him. 

CiBsan Unwillingly should I see it; for the character of 
our gods hath formed the character of our nation. Serapis and 
Isis have stolen in among them within our memory, and others 
will follow, until ^t last Saturn will not be the only one emas¬ 
culated by his successor. What can be more august than our 
rites? The first dignitaries of the republic are emulous to ad¬ 
minister them ; nothing of low or venal has any place in them ; 
nothing pusillanimous, nothing unsocial and austere. I speak of 
them as they were ; before Superstition woke up again from her 
slumber, and caught to her bosom with maternal love the alluvial 
monsters of the Nile. Philosophy, never fit for the people, had 
entered the best houses, and the image of Epicurus had taken the 
place of the Lemures. But men cannot bear to be deprived 
long together of any thing they are used to, not even of their 
fears ; and, by a reaction of the mind appertaining to our nature, 
new stimulants were looked for, not on the side of pleasuix?, 
where nolhiug new could be expected or imagined, but on the 
opposite. Irreligion is followed by fanaticism, and fanaticism by 
irreligion, alternately and perpetually. 

Lucullus* The religion of our country, as you observe, is 
well adapted to its inhabitants. Oui" progenitor, Mars, hath 
Venus recumbent on his breast and looking up to him, teaching 
us that pleasure is to be sought in the bosom of valor and by the 
means of war. No great alteration, I think, will ever be made 
in our rites and ceremonies,—the best and most imposing that 
could be collected from ail nations, and uniting them to us by our 
complacence in adopting them. The gods themselves may 
change names, to flatter new power: and, indeed, as we degen¬ 
erate, Religion will accommodate herself to our propensities and 
desires. Our heaven is now popular: it will become monarchal; 
not without a crowded court, as befits it, of apparitors and 
satellites and minions of both sexes, paid and caressed for carry¬ 
ing to their stern, dark-bearded master prayers and supplications. 
Altars must be strewn with broken minds, and incense rise amid 
abject aspirations. Gods will be found unfit for their places; 
and it is not impossible that, in the ruin imminent from our 
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contentions Bar power, and in the necessary extinction both of 
ancient j&milies and of generous sentiments, our consular fasces 
may become the water-sprinklers of some upstart priesthood, and 
that my son may apply for lustration to the son of myfgroom. 
The interest of such men requires that the spirit of arms and of 
arts be extinguished. They will predicate peace, that the people 
may be tractable to them ; but a religion altogether pacific is the 
fomenter of wars and the nurse of crimes, allunng Sloth from 
within and Violence from afar. If ever it should prevail among 
the Romans, it must prevail alone: for nations more vigorous 
and energetic will invade them, close upon them, trample them 
under foot; and the name of Roman, which is now the most 
glorious, will become the most opprobrious upon earth. 

Casar. The time I hope may be distant; for next to my 
own name I hold my couniiy's. 

LucuHus, Mine, not coming from Troy or Ida, is lower in 
my estimation ; I jJace my country’s first. 

You are surveying the little lake beside us.® It contains no 
fish, birds never alight on it, the water is extremely pure and 
cold} the walk round is pleasant, not only because there is 
always a gentle breeze from it, but because the turf is fine, and 
the surfiice of the mountain on this summit is perfectly on a level 
to a great extent in length,—not a trifling advantage to me, who 
Wtilk often and am weak. I have no alley, no garden, no inclo¬ 
sure ; the park is in the vale below, where a brook supplies the 
ponds, and where my servants are lodged; for here I Imve only 
twelve in attendance. 

Casar, What is that so white, toward the Adriatic ? 

Lucullus, The Adriatic itself Turn round and you may 
descry the Tuscan Sea. Our situation is reported to be among 
the highest of the Apennines.—Marcipor has made the sign to 
me that dmner is ready. Pass this way. 

Casar, What a library is here ! ^ Ah, Marcus Tullius ! I 

r® “ Beside us ” added in and ed.l 

Plutarch praises Lucullus for his learning. He had applied himself 
to the sciences called liberal^ and was deep in the study of humanity from 
his youth. . . . While he was but a youth, as he was jesting with 
Hortensius the orator and Gisenna the historian, he undertook to write 
a short history of the Marsi either in Greek or Latin verse as the lot 
should fall. They took him at his word, and, according to the lot, it was 
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salute thy image. Why frownest thou upon me,—collecting the 
consular robe, and uplifting the right arm, as when Rome stood 
firm again, and Catiline fled before thee ? 

LucuUus, Just so; such was the action the statuary chose, as 
adding a new endearment to the memory of my absent friend. 

Casar, Sylla, who honoured you above all men, is not here. 

Lucullus. I have his Commentaries: he inscribed them, as 
you know, to me. Something even of our benefactors may jbe 
forgotten, and gratitude be unreproved. 

Casar, The impression on that couch, and the two fresh 
honeysuckles in the leaves of those two, books, would show, even 
to a stranger, that this room is peculiarly the master’s. Are they 
sacred ? 

LucuUus, To me and Cxsar. 

Cesar. I would have asked permission— 

Lumllus. Caius Julius, you have nothing to ask of Polybius and 
Thucydides; nor of Xenophon, the next to them on the tabic. 

Casar. Thucydides! the most generous,® the most unprejudiced, 
the most sagacious, of historians. Now, Lucullus, you -whose 
judgment in style is more accurate than any other Roman’s, do 
tell me whether a commander, desirous of writing his Commentaries^ 
could take to himself a more perfect model than Thucydides ? 

Lucullus, Nothing is more perfect, nor ever will be; the 
scholar of Pericles, the master of Demosthenes, tlie equtal of the 
one in military science, and of the other not the inferior in civil 
and forensic; the calm dispassionate judge of the general by 
whom he was defeated, his defender, his encomiast. To talk of 
such men is conducive not only to virtue but to health. 

to be in Greek. That history of his is still extant.*’ PJuutch also says 
that Sylla dedicated his commentaries to Lucullus a person who 
could reduce the acts and incidents to much better order, and compose a 
mo;ie agreeable history of them than himself.” The wealth which 
Lucullus acquired in Asia in his campaigns against Mithridates and 
rigranes was partly expended in collecting books. “His libraries,” says 
Plutarch, “ were open to all.” At the date of this Conversation Cicero 
was in exile. Caesar had been willing to save him the disgrace, and, with 
that intention, oflered him a post in Gaul. Cicero’s refusal obliged Caesar 
to leave him to his fate, and he was exiled under a law, brought in by 
Clodius, condemning him for the measures he had taken against the 
associates of Catiline.] 

[* First ed. reads: “ generous of military men; the most,” &c.] 
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Casar, We have no writer who could keep up long together 
his severity and strength. 1 would follow him; but 1 shall be 
contented with my genius, if (Thucyditles in sight) I come many 
paces behind, and attain by study and attention the graceful and 
secure mediocrity of Xenophon. 

Lucullus* You will avoid, I think, Caesar, one of his peculiarities, 
—his tendency to superstition. 

Ctesar. I dare promise this; and even to write nothing so flat 
and idle as his introduction to the Cyropa(&a* The first sentence 
that follows it, I perceive, repeats the same word, with its sub¬ 
stantive, four times. This is a trifle; but great writers and great 
painters do miracles or mischief by a single touch. Our authors 
are so addicted of late to imitate the Grecian, that a bad intro¬ 
duction is more classical than a good one. Not to mention any 
friend of yours, Crispus Sallustius, who is mine, brought me one 
recently of this description ; together with some detached pieces of 
a history, which nothing in our proge or poetry hath surpassed in 
animation. 

Lucullus, We ought to t?dk of these things by ourselves, not 
before the vulgar; by which expression I mean the unlearned 
and irreverent, in Forum and in Senate. Our Cicero has indeed 
avoided such inelegance as that of Xenophon; one perhaps less 
pardonable may be found repeatedly in his works: I would say 
an inelegance not arising from neglect, or obtusity of ear, but 
coming forth in the absence of reflection. He often says, “mirari 
soleo,” Now surely a wise man soon ceases to wonder at any 
thing; and, instead of indulging in the habitude of wonder at one 
object, brings it closer to him, makes it familiar, discusses, and 
dismisses it. He told me in his last letter of an incredible love 
and affection for me. Pardon me, Caesar! pardon me, Genius of 
Rome, and Mercury! I exclaimed, *Uhe rlo^wn!’* laughing 
heartily. He would not that I should really have thought his 
regard incredible; on the contraiy, that I should believe in it and 
confide in it to its full extent, and that I should flatter myself it 
was not only possible but reasonable. In vain will any one remark 
to me, ^*Such phrases are common," In our ordinary language 
there are many beauties, more or less visible according to their 
place and season, which a judicious writer and forcible orator will 
.subject to his arbitration and service: there are also many things 

U. B 
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which, if used at all, must be used cautiously. I may be much at 
my ease without being in tatters, and without treading on the feet 
of those I come forward to salute. I arrogate to myself no 
superiority in detecting a peculiar and latent mark upon that 
exalted luminary: his own effulgence showed me it. From 
Cicero down to me the distance is as great, as between the prince 
of the Senate and the lowest voter. I influenced the friends of 
order: he fulminated and exterminated the enemies. 1 have 
served my country: he hath saved it. 

This other is my dining-room. You expect the dishes. 

Casar, I misunderstood,—I fancied— 

LucuUus. Repose yourself, and touch with the ebony wand, 
beside you, the sphynx on either of those obelisks, right or left, 
Casar. Let me look at them first. 

LucuUus, The contrivance was intended for one person, or 
two at most, dcvsirous of privacy and quiet. The® blticks of 
jasper in my pair, and of porphyry in yours, easily yield in their 
grooves, each forming one partition. There are four, containing 
four platforms. The lower holds four dishes, such as' sucking 
forest-boars, venison, hares, tunnies, sturgeons, which you will 
find within j the upper three, eight each, but diminutive. The 
confectionery is brought separately, for the steam would spoil it, 
if any should escape. The melons are in the snow, thirty feet 
under us: they came early this morning from a place in the 
vicinity of Luni,^® so that I hope they may be crisp, indepen¬ 
dently of their coolness. 

Casar, I wonder not at any thing of refined elegance in 
LucuUus; but really here Antiochia and Alexandria seem to 
have cooked for us, and magicians to be cur attendants, 

LucuUus. The absence of slaves from our repast is the luxury, 
for Marcipor alohe enters, and he only when I j)ress a spring 
with my foot or wand. When you desire his appearance, touch 
that chalcedony just before you, 

Casar. I eat quick and rather plentifully ; yet the valetudi¬ 
narian (excuse my rusticity, for I rejoice at seeing it) appears to 
equal the traveller in appetite, and to be contented with one dish. 
LucuUus. It is milk: such, with strawberries, which ripen 

P First ed. reads: “The apparent blocks.’’J 

^jo ed, reads: “Liini, travelling by night. &;c .3 
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on the. Apennines many months in continuance, and some other 
berries of sharp and grateful flavor, has been my only diet since 
my first readence here. The state of my health requires it; and 
the habitude of nearly three months renders this food not only 
more commodious to my studies and more conducive to toy sleep, 
but also more agreeable to my palate than any other, 

Cftsar, Returning to Rome or Bai^, you must domesticate 
and tame them. The cherries you introduced from Pontus are 
now growing in Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul; and the largest 
' and best in the world, perhaps, are upon the more sterile side of 
Lake L^rius. 

hucuUus* There arc some fruits, and some virtues, which re¬ 
quire a harsh soil and bleak exposure for their perfection. 

Casar. In such a profusion of viands, and so savory, 1 
perceive no odor. 

Lucullus. A flue conducts heat through the compartments of 
the obelisks; and, if you look up, you may observe that those 
gilt rosjs, between the astragals in the cornice, are prominent from 
it half a span. Hei’e is an aperture in tlie wall, between which 
and the outer is a j)erpetuaJ current of air. We are now in the 
dog-days ; and I have never felt in the whole summer more heat 
than at Rome in many days of March. 

Casar. Usually you are attended by troops of domestics and 
of dinner-friends, not to mention the learned and scientific, nor 
your own family, your attachment to which, from youth upward, 
is one of the higher graces in your character. Your brother was 
seldom absent from you. 

Lucullus. Marcus was coming ; but the vehement heals along 
the Arno, in which valley he has a property he never saw before, 
inflamed his blood, and he now is resting for a few days at Faesula:,'® 

Footnote in ist ed. reads; “The raspberry and goo.seberry are 
not cultivated in Italy, but grow plentifully on many parts of the Alps 
and Apennines. In one garden. !)donging to a Florentine, are <:urrunt.s 
introduced by a French family. None of these fruit.s is known at Rome. 
Where the climate does much for fruit, the people do little.*’’| 

ps Fiesole, Landor’s home for many years. Lucullus was so much 
ittached to his brother Marcus that as a young man he refused to accept 
any office without him. Lucullus died before his brother; “who,” says 
Plutarch, “did not long survive him, ... he wa.s the best and mhst 
affectionate of brothers.”] 
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a little town destroyed by Sylla within our memory, who left it 
only air and water, the best in I'uscany. The health of Marcus, 
like mine, has been declining for several months: we are running 
our last race against each other, and never was I, in youth along 
the Tiber, so anxious of first reaching the goal. I would not 
outlive him : 1 should reflect too painfully on earlier days, and 
look forward too despondently on foture. As for friends, lam¬ 
preys and turbots beget them, and they spawn not amid the 
solitude of the Apennines. To dine in company with more than 
two is a Gaulish and German thing. I can hardly bring myself 
to believe that I h.ive eaten in conceit with twenty ; so barbarous 
and herdlike a practice docs not now appear to me,—such an 
incentive to drink much and talk loosely ; not to add, such a 
necessity to speak loud, which is clownish and odious in the 
extreme. On this mountain-summit I hear no noises, no voices, 
not even of salutation ; we have no flies about us, and scarcely 
an insect or reptile. 

CiTjar, Your amiable son is probably with his unclp: is he 
well ? 

ImcuUus. Perfectly. He was indeed with my brother in his 
intended visit to me ; but Marcus, unable to accompany him 
hither, or superintend his studies in the present state of his health, 
sent him directly to his Uncle Cato at Tusculuni,—a man fitter 
than either of us to direct his education, and preferalile to any, 
excepting yourself and Mai cus Tullius, in eloquence and urbanity. 

CAsar. Cato is so great, that whoever is greater must be the 
happiest and first of men. 

Lucullus, That any such be still existing, O Julius, ought to 
excite no groan from the Iircast of a Roman citizen. But per¬ 
haps I wrong you; perhaps your mind was forced reluctantly 
back again, on your past animosities and contests in the Senate. 

Casar. I revere him, but cannot love him. 

LucuUus, Then, Caius Julius, you groaned with reason, and 
I would pity rather than reprove you. 

On the ceiling at which you are looking, there is no gilding, 
and little painting,--a mere trellis of vines bearing grapes, and 
the heads, shoulders, and arms, lising from the cornice only, of 
boys and girls climbing up to steal them, and scrambling for 
them: nothing over-head; no giants tumbling down, no Jupiter 
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thundering, no Mars and Venus caught at Mid-day, no river-gods 
pouring out their urns upon us; for, as I think nothing so insipid 
as a £at ceiling, 1 think nothing so absurd as a storied one. 
Before I was aware, and without my participation, the painter 
had adorned that of my bed-chamber with a golden shower, 
bursting from varied and irradiated clouds. On my expostula¬ 
tion, his excuse was that he knew the Danae of Scopas, in a 
recumbent posture, was to occupy the centre of the room. The 
walls, behind the tapestry and pictures, are quite rough. In 
forty-three days the whole fabric was put together and habitable. 

The wine has probably lost its freshness: will you try some 
other ? 

Cesar, Its temperature is exact; flavor exquisite. Lat¬ 
terly I have never sat long after dinner, and am curious to pass 
through the other apartments, if you will trust me. 

Lucullus, I attend you. 

Cesar. Lucullus, who is here ? What figure is that on the 
poop of the vessel ? Can it be— 

Luetdius, The subject was dictoled by myself; you gave it.** 

Cesar, Oh how beautifully is the water painted! How 
vividly the sun strikes against the snows on Taurus! The gray 
temples and pier-head of Tarsus catch it differently, and the 
monumental mound on the left is half in shade. In the counten¬ 
ance of those pirates I did not observe such diversity, nor that 
any boy pulled his father back: 1 did not indeed mark them or 
notice them at all. 

hucullus. The painter in this fresco, the last work finished, 
had dissatisfied me in one particular- ‘*That beautiful young 
face,” Siiid I, “ appears not to threaten death.” 

“ Lucius,” he replied, “ if one muscle were moved, it were 
not Csesar’s: beside, he said it jokingly, though resolved.” 

“ I am contented with your apology, Antipho; but what are 
you doing now ? for you never lay down or suspend your pencil, 

p3 First ed. for “exact ” reads admirable,*' and for **exquisite ’* reads 
“ incomparable."! 

See Plutarch’s life of CsEsar for tlie story of this picture. When a 
youth Caesar was captured and put tc> ransom by Cilician pirates. He 
paid them the ransom, promising at the same time to return and crucify 
them; a threat which he accomplished. Venus, the tutelary deity and 
ancestress of the Julian family looks on, and admires the threat.] 
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Jet who will tallc and argue. The lines of that smaller face in 
the distance are the same.” 

“ Not the same,” replied he, “ nor very diJTerent; it smiles, 
as surely the goddcKSs must have done at the first heroic act of 
her descendant.” 

Casar. In her exultation and impatience to press forward, she 
seems to forget that she is standing at the extremity of the shell, 
which rises up behind out of the water ; and she takes no notice 
of the terror on the countenance of this Cupid who would detain 
her, nor of this who is flying off and looking back. The reflec¬ 
tion of the shell has given a warmer hue below the knee;, a 
long streak of yellow light in the honzon is on the level of her 
bosom, some of her hair is almost lost in it; above her head on 
every side is the pure azure of the heavens.^** 

Oh! and you would not have led me up to this ? You, 
among w'hose primary studies is the most perfect satisfaction of 
yotir guests! 

Liicullus. In the next apartment are seven or eight otlier 
pictures finom our history. 

There are no more : what do you look for ? 

Casar. I iind not among the rest any descriptive of your own 
exploits. Ah, LucuJlus! there is no surer way of making tlieni 
remembered. 

This, I presume by the harps in the two corners, is the music- 
room. 

LucuUus, No, indeed ; nor can I be said to have one here: 
for I love best the music of a single instrument, and listen to it 
willingly at all times, but most willingly while I am reading. At 
such seasons, a voice or even a whisper disturbs me; but music 
refreshes my brain when I have read long, and strengthens it from 
the beginning. I find also that if I write any thing in poetry (a 
youthful propensity still remaining), it gives rapidity and variety 
and brightness to my ideas. On ceasing, I command a fresh 
measure and instrument, or another voice; which is to the mind 
like a change of posture, or of air ^to the body. My health is 

First ed. reads: heavens. 1 have leail the picture; and thus it ends. 
Oh! and you would not have shewn me this? You,” &c. Two lines 
below, « Lucullux. This is the only one in fresco; but in the next.” &c. 
Five lines below, “rcmembeied: the soul of them is here. This/' &c.‘] 
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benefited by the gentle play thus opened to the most delicate of 
the fibres. 

Casar. Let me augur that a disorder so tractable may be soon 
removed. What is it thought to be ? 

Lucullm* There are they who would surmise and signify, and 
niy physician did not long attempt to persuade me of the contrary, 
that the ancient realms of -dEaetes have supplied me with some other 
plants than the cherry, and such as 1 should be sorry to see 
domesticated here in Italy. 

Casar* The gods forbid! Anticipate better things! The 
reason of Lucullus is stronger than the medicaments of Mlth- 
ridates; but why not use them too ? I^et nothing be neglected. 
You may reasonably hope for many years of life : your mother 
still enjoys it.* 

LucuUus, To stand upon onc^s guard against Death exasperf 
ates her malice and protracts our sufferings. 

Casar. Rightly and gravely said ; but your country at this 
time cannot do well without you. 

V Lurv/Hus, The bowl of milk, which to-day is presented to me, 
will shortly be presented to my Manes. 

Casar. Do you suspect the hand ? 

hucullus. I will not suspect a Roman: let us converse no more 
about it. 

Casar. It is the only subject on which I am resolved never 
to think, as relates to myself. Life may concern us, death not; 
for in death we neither can act nor reason, we neither can persuade 
nor command; and our statues are worth more than we are, let 
them be but wax. Lucius, I will not divine your thoughts j I 
will not penetrate into your suspicions, nor suggest mine. I am 
lost in admiration of your magnanimity and forbearance,—that 
your only dissimulation should be upon the guilt of your assassin; 
that you should leave him power, and create him virtues. 

hucullus. Caius Julius, if I can assist you in any thing you 

Cornelius Nepos attributes the imbecility and death of Lucullus to 
a potion given to him by his freedman Callisthenes, who wished to 
increase his master’s affection for him. Lander supposes Pompey toiiave 
caused the poison to be administered.] 

* Cicero relates that he went from his villa to attend her Iimeial a few 
yeais afterward! 
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meditate, needful or advant-igeous to our country, speak it un¬ 
reservedly. 

Casan 1 really am ashamed of my association with Crassus 
and Pompeius: I would not have any thing in common with them, 
not even power itself. Unworthy and ignominious must it appear 
to you, as it does to me, to compromise with an auctioneer and a 
rope-danoer; for the meanness and venality of Crassus, the levity 
and tergiversation of Pompeius, leave them no bettei names. The 
bestiality of the one, the infidelity of the other, urge and inflame 
me with an inextinguishable desire of uniting my authority to yours 
for the salvation of the republic. 

Lucuilus, I foretold to Cicero, in the words of Lucretius on 
the dissolution of the world, — 

Tria talia texta 
Una dies dabit exitio. 

Casar, Assist me in accomplishing your prophecy; or rather, 
accept my assistance: for I would more willingly hear a proposal 
from you than offer one. Reflections must strike you, Lucuilus, 
no less forcibly than me, and perJiaps more justly : you are v;almer. 
Consider all the late actions of Cneius, and tell me who has ever 
committed any so indecorous with so grave a face ? He abstained 
in great meisurc from the follies of youth, only to reserve them 
accumulated for maturer age. Human life, if I may venture to 
speak fancifully in your presence, hath its equinoxes.^^ In the ver¬ 
nal, its flowers open under violent tempests; in the autumnal, it is 
more exempt from gusts and storms, more regular, serene, and 
temperate, lobks complacently on the fruits it has gathered, on the 
harvests it has reaped, and is not averse to the graces of order, to 
the avocations of literature, to the genial warmth of honest con¬ 
viviality, and to the mild necessity of repose. 'I’hrown out from 
the course of Nature, this man stood aside and solitary, and found 
every thing around him unattractive. And now, in the decline of 
life, he has recourse to those associates, of whom the best that can 
be said is that they would have less disgraced its outset. Repulsing 
you and Cicero and Cato, the leaders of liis party and the propagators 
of his power, Pompeius the Great takes the arm of Clodius, and 
walks publicly with him in the Forum; who nevertheless the 

First ed. reads: “its vernal equinox; it first flowers,” &c. Six 
lines below, from '* ThrowL ” to “ outset ” (5 lines) added in znd ed.l 
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other day headed a chorus f I am informed) of the most profligate 
and opprobrious youths in Rome, and sang re^onsively worse 
than Fescennine songs to Ws dishonor. Where was he? Before 
them I —in court ?—defending a client ? He came indeed with 
that intention; but sat mortified, speechless, and despondent. 
The Senate connived at the indignity. Even Gabinius, his 
flatterer and dependant, shuns him. The other consul is alienated 
from him totally, and favors me through Calpiimia, who watches 
over my security and interests at home. Julia, my daughter, was 
given in marriage to Pompeius for this purpose only ; she fails to 
accomplish it; politically then, and morally, the marriage Joses 
its validity by losing its intent. T go into Gaul, commander for 
five years; Crassus is preparing for an exjjedition against the 
Parthians; the Senate and people bend before Pompeius, but 
reluctantly and indignantly. Everything would be more tolerable 
to me, if I could permit him to boast that he had duped me; but 
ray glory requires that, letting him choose his own encampment, 
square the declivities, clear the ground about the eminence, foss 
and fjal^ it, I should storm and keq> it. Whatever he may boast 
of his eloquence and military skill, I fear nothing from the orator 
who tells us what he would have spoken, nor from the general 
who sees what he should have done.! My first proposal for 
accommodation and concord shall be submitted to you (if indeed 
you will not frame it for me), and, should you deem it unfair, 
shall be suppressed. No successive step shall be made by me 
without your concurrence ; in short, 1 am inclined to take up any 
line of conduct, in conjunction with you, for the settling of the 
Commonwealth. Docs the proposal seem to you so unimportant 
on the one hand, or so impracticable and unreasonable on the 
other, that you smile and shake your head ? 

Lucullus, Cassar! Caesar! you write upon language and 
analogy; no man better. Tell me then, whether mud is not 
said to be settled when it sinks to the bottom ? and whether those 
who are about to sink a State do not in like manner talk of 
settling it? 

Casar. I wish I had time to converse with you on language, 
or skill to parry your reproofs with equal wit; for serious you 
cannot be. At present let us remove what is bad ; which must 
always be done before good of any kind can spring up. 
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The designs of Cneius are suspected by many in the Senate, and 
his pride is obnoxious to all. Your party would prevail against 
him; for he has enriched fewer adherents than you have, and 
even his best friends are for the most part in a greater degree 
yours. 

LucuUus. I have enriched no adherents, Caius Julius. Many 
of my officers, it is true, are easy in their circumstances; they 
however gained their wealth, not from the plunder of our con¬ 
federates, not from those who should enjoy with security their 
municipal rights and paternal farms in Italy, but from the enemy’s 
camps and cities. 

Casar* We two might appease the public mind, preparing the 
leaders of the Senate for our labors, and intimidating the factious. 

LucuUus. Hilarity never forsakes you, Cjesar! and you are 
the happiest man upon earth in the facility with which you com¬ 
municate it. Hear me, and believe me. I am about to mount 
higher than triumviral tribunal, or than triumphal car. They 
who are under me will turn their faces from me; such are the 
rites: but not a voice of reproach or of petulance shall be*hcard, 
when the trumpets tell our city that the funereal ffames are 
surmounting the mortal spoils of LucuUus. 

Casar, Mildest and most equitable of men! I have been 
much wronged; would you also wrong me ? Lucius, you have 
forced from me a tear before the time. I weep at magnanimity ; 
which no man docs who wants it. 

LucuUus. Why cannot you enjoy the command of your 
province, and the glory of having quelled so many nations ? 

Casar. I cannot bear the superiority of another. 

LucuUus. The weakest of women feel so; but even the 
weakest of them are ashamed to acknowledge it: who hath ever 
heard any one ? Have you^ who know them widely and well ? 
Poetasters and mimes, laboring under such infirmity, put the mask 
on. You pursue glory: the pursuit is just and rational; but 
reflect that statuaries and painters have represented heroes calm 
and quiescent, not straining and panting like pugilists and 
gladiators. 

From being for ever in action, for ever in contention, and 

First etl. reads: not 
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from excelling in them all other mortals, what advantage derive 
we ? I would not ask what satisfaction, what glory ? The 
insects have more activity than ourselves, the beasts more strength, 
even inert matter more firmness and stability ; the gods alone 
more goodness. To the exercise of this every country lies open ; 
and neither I eastward nor you westward have found any ex¬ 
hausted by contests for it. 

Must we give men blows because they will not look at us ? or 
chain them to make them hold the balance evencr ? 

Do not expect to be acknowledged for what you are, much 
Jess for what you would be; since no one can well measure 
a great man but upon the bier. There was a time when the 
most ardent friend to Alexander of Macedon would have em¬ 
braced the partisan for his enthusiasm, who should have compared 
him with Alexander of Pherae. It must have been at a splendid 
feast, and late at it, when Scipio should have been raised to an 
equality with Romulus, or Cato^*^ with Curius. It has been 
whispered in my ear, after a speech pf Cicero, “ If he goes on so, 
he wilKread down the sandal of Marcus Antonios in the long 
run, and perhaps leave Hortensius behind.” Officers of mine, 
speaking about you, have exclaimed with admiration, “ He fights 
like Cinna.” Think, Caius Julius (for you have been instructed 
to think both as a poet and as a philosopher), that among the 
hundred hands of Ambition, to whom we may attribute them 
more properly than to Briarcus, there is not one which holds 
any thing firmly. In the precipitancy of her course, what 
appears great is small, and what appears small is great. Our 
estimate of men is apt to be as inaccurate and inexact as that of 
things, or more. Wishing to have all on our side, we often 
leave those we should keep by us, run after those we should 
avoid, and call importunately on others who sit quiet and will 
not come. We cannot at once catch the applause of the vulgar 
and expect the approbation of tlie wise. What are parties ? Do 
men really great ever enter into tliem ? Are they not ball- 
courts, where ragged adventurers strip and strive, and where 
dissolute youths abuse one another, mid chjillenge and game and 
wager ? If you and I cannot quite divest ourselves of infirmities 

P” First ed. reads: ♦’ the elder Cato with Curius, or the younger with 
him.” Four lines below, from ** and ” to “ behind ” added in zod ed.] 
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and pa6sions, let U8 think however that there is enough in us to 
be divided into two portions, and let us keep the upper undis- 
tuibed and pure. A part of Olympus itself lies in dreariness and 
in clouds, variable and stormy; but it is not the highest: there 
the gods govern. Your soul is large enough to embrace your 
country: all other affection is for less objects, and less men are 
“capable of it. Abandon, O Csesar! such thoughts and wishes 
as now agitate and propel you: leave them to mere men of the 
marsh, to fat hearts and miry intellects. Fortunate may we call 
ourselves to have been bom in an age so productive of eloquence, 
80 rich in erudition. Neither of us would be excluded, 6r 
hooted at, on canvassing for these honors. He who can think 
dispassionately and deeply as I do, is great as I am; none other. 
But his opinions are at freedom to diverge from mine, as mine are 
from his} and indeed, on recollection, I never loved those most 
who thought with me, but those rather who deemed my senti¬ 
ments worth discussion, and who corrected me with frankness 
and affability. 

Casar. Lucullus, you perhaps have taken the wi^r and 
better part, certainly the pleasanter. I cannot argue with you: 
I would gladly hear one who could, but you again more gladly. 
I should tliink unworthily of you if I thought you cap^le of 
yielding or receding. I do not even ask you to keep our 
conversation long a secret, so greatly does it preponderate in 
your favor; so much more of gentleness, of eloquence, and of 
argument, I came hither with one soldier, avoiding the cities, 
and sleeping at the villa of a confidential friend. To-night I 
sleep in yours, and, if your dinner does not disturb me, shall 
sleep soundly. You go early to rest I know. 

LucuUus, Not, however, by daylight. Be mured, Caius 
Julius, tliat greatly as your discourse afflicts me, no part of it 
shall escape my lips. If you approach the city with arms, with 
arms I meet you; then your denouncer and enemy, at present 
your host and confidant. 

Casan I shall conquer you. 

Lucullus, That smile would cease upon it: you sigh already. 

Casar, Yes, Lucullus, if I am oppressed I shall overemne 
my oppressor; I know my army and myself. A sigh escaped 
me, and many more will follow; but one transport will rise 
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amid them, when, vanquisher of my enemies and. avenger of my 
dignity, 1 press again the hand of LucuHus, mindful of this 
day. 


V. MARCUS TULLIUS AND QUINCTUS CICERO.^ 

Marcus* The last calamities of our country, my brother 
Quinctus, have again united us; and something like the tender¬ 
ness of earlier days appears to have returned, in the silence of 
ambition and in the subsidence of hope. It has frequently 
occurred to me how different wc are from the moment when the 
parental roof bursts asunder, as it were, and the inmates are 
scattered abroad, and build up here and there new families. 
Many, who before lived in amity and concord, are then in the 
condition of those who, receiving- intelligence of a shipwreck,^ 

In tills Conversation Landor introduces Cicero and his brother 
Quintus —not Quinctus as he spells ihe name —tiilking together not long 
before the date at which they were both put to death. According to 
Plutarch—Vit. Ciceronis--they were then at Cicero’s villa at Tusrulum, 
but Laitdur supposes them to be at Formiae. ’i'he Conversation is full of 
allusions to the history ot Rome, especially to that part of it included 
in Clrei-o’.s life. For his facts, though not for his view of Cicero’.s 
character. Landor seems to have made use of Middleton’s Life of 
Cicero; in Plutarch’s life he does not seem to have found much that 
could serve his purpose. Quintus Cicero was a Jc.ss amiable man than 
his brother, and his hot and unre-stniined temper was in part the cause of 
the disagreement between the brothers referred to early in the Conversa¬ 
tion. Quintus had served C^sar as one of his lieutenants in Gaul, and woo 
distinction there. Hut when Caesar broke with the Senate and Pompey, 
he was persuaded by his brother to adhere to Pompey; and after 
Pompey’s defeat at Pharsalia, he expressed his annoyance at having de¬ 
serted Cajsar in unmea.sured language; see, for instance, Cicero’s letter 
to Atticus ^xi. 9). His son, the younger Quintus, did something to widen 
the breach between his father and unde. But during the rule of Catsar 
the brothers were reconciled, and after his murder they both remainc<t 
opponents of Antony, and were both put to death in the proscription 
which followed the success of Octavius and Antony. (Imag. Conver?., 
ii., 1824; ii., i8z6. Works, i,, 1846, Imag. Convers., Gks. and Rom. 
1853. Works, ii., 1876.)] 

U First ed. reads: “ shipwreck on the shore, collect,’’ &c.] 
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collect at once for plunder, and quarrel on touching the first 
fragment, 

Quinctus, We never disagi’ced on the division of any pro¬ 
perty, unless indeed the State and its honors may be considered 
as such; and although, in regard to Caesar, our fortune drew us 
different ways latterly,^ and my gratitude made me, until your re¬ 
monstrances and prayers prevailed, reluctant to abandon him, you 
will remember my anxiety to procure you the consulate and the 
tiiumph. You cannot and never could suppose me unmindful of 
the signal benefits and high distinctions I have received from 
Caesar, or quiti; unreluctant to desert an army, for ray services 
in whicJi he often praised me to you, while I was in Britain and 
in Gaul. Such moreover was his generosity, he did not erase 
ray name from his Commentaries for having abandoned and 
opposed lus cause. My joy therefore ought not to be unmingled 
at his violent death, to whom I am indebted not only for con¬ 
fidence and command, not only for advancement and glory, but 
also for immorfcility. When you yourself had resolved on leaving 
Italy to follow Cneius Pomi>eius, you were sensible, as you told 
me, that my obligations to Caesar should at least detain me in 
Italy. Our disputes, winch among men who reason will be 
frequent, were always amicable; our political views have al¬ 
ways been similar, and generally the same. You indeed were 
somewhat more aristocratical and senatorial; and this prejudice 
hatli ruined both. As if the immortal gods took a pleasure in 
confounding us by the difliculty of our choice, they placed the best 
men at the head of the worst cause. Decimus Brutus and Porcius 
Cato held up the train of Kylla; for the late civil wars were only 
a continuation of those which the old dictator seemed, for a time, 
to have extinguished in blood and ruins. His faction was in 
authority when you first appeared at Rome; and although, atnong 
your friends and sometimes in public, you have spoken as a Roman 
should speak of Caius Marius, a respect for Pompeius (the most 
insincere of mortals) made you silent on the merits of Sertorius,*, 

p From “ latterly ” to “ liim ” (2 lines') and 3 lines below, from « You ** 
to “amicable” (15 lines) added in 2nd ed.J 

f'* After the momentary triumph of the iVmiocratic party under Marcus 
and Cinna had been crushed at Rome by Sulla, Sertorius for some time 
kept up the struggle in Spain. He made his camp into another Rome, 
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—than whom' there never was a better man in private life, a 
magistrate more upright, a general more vigilant, a citizen more 
zealous for the prerogative of our republic. Caius Caisar, the 
later champion of the same party, overcame difficulties almost 
equally great, and, having acted upon a more splendid theatre, 
may perhaps appear a still greater character. 

Marcus, He will seem so to those only who place temper¬ 
ance and prudence, fidelity and patriotism, aside from the com¬ 
ponent parts of greatness. Cscsar, of all men, knew best when 
to trust Fortune: Sertorius never trusted her at all, nor ever 
marched a step along a path he had not patiently and well ex¬ 
plored. The best of Romans slew the one, the worst tlie other. 
The death of Caesar was that which the wise and rirtuous would 
most deprecate for themselvCxS and for their children; that of 
Sertorius what they would most desire. And since, Quinctus, 
we have seen the ruin of our country, and her enemies are intent 
on ours, let us be grateful that the last years of life have neither 
been useless nor inglorious, and that it is likely to close, not under 
the condemnation of such citizens as Cato and Brutus, but as 
Lepidus and Antonius. It is with more sorrow than asperity 
that I reflect on Caius Caisar.*'’ Oh ! had his heart been un¬ 
ambitious as his style, had he been as prompt to succor his 
country as to enslave her, how great, how incomparably great, 
were he! Then perhaps at this hour, O Quinctus, and in this 
villa, we should have enjoyed his humorous and erudite discourse; 

ftuirounded himself with a fletitious senate, and in every way preserved 
an appearance of constitutional action. His eminent military genius 
enabled him to resist the generals sent against him, and even Pompey 
could gain no victories over him. His assassination by Perpenna alone 
put an end to the war.] 

P Cicero’s reflections in his letters upon the death of Csesar do not 
express much regret. In a letter to Cassius (Ad. Fam., xii. 4) he says— 
«1 could wish you had invited me to your dinner on the Ides of March: 
there would then have been nothing left over.” Cicero only regretted 
th^t Antony had not been murdered as well as Caisar. The visit from 
Caesar, referred to below, is described by Cicero (Ad. Att., xlii. 52). 
He seems relieved to have got the visit over so well. “ ^J’he guest,” he 
says,«was not the sort of person to whom you would say--‘I shall be 
most delighted if you will come here on your way back ; ’ once is 
enough. As to our conversation, it was mostly like that of two 
tavantt^^ —Jean's translation.] 
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for no man ever tempered so seasonably and so justly the matenals 
of conversatioTl. How graceful was he! how unguarded! His 
whole character was uncovered; as we represent the bodies of 
heroes and of gods. Two ® years ago, at tins very season, on the 
third of the Saturnalia, he came hither spontaneously and unex¬ 
pectedly to dine with me; and although one of his attendants 
read to him, as he desired while he was bathing, the verses on 
him and Mamurra, he retained his usual good-humor, and dis¬ 
coursed after dinner on many points of literatui'e, with admirable 
ease and judgment. Him I shall see again ; and, while he ac¬ 
knowledges my justice, I shad acknowledge his virtues, and con¬ 
template them unclouded. I shall see again our father, and 
Mutius Scsevola, and you, and our sons, and the ingenuous and 
faithful Tyro. He alone has power over my life, if any has ; for 
to him I confide my writings. And our worthy Marcus Brutus 
will meet me, whom I would embrace among the first; for, if I 
have not done him an injury, I have caused him one. Had I 
never lived, or had I never excited his envy, he might perhaps 
have written as I have done; but for the sake of avoiding me he 
caught both cold and fever. Let us pardon him; let us love 
him. With a weakness that injured his eloquence, and with a 
softness of soul that sapped the constitution of our State, he is no 
unworthy branch of that family which will be remembered the 
longest among men. 

Oh happy day, when I shall meet my cquids, and when my 
inferiors shall trouble me no more ! 

Man tliinks it miserable to be cut off in the midst of his pro¬ 
jects : he should rather think it miserable to have formed them. 
For the one is his own action, the other is not; the one was 
subject from the beginning to disappointments and vexations, the 
other ends them. And what tmly is that period of life in which 
we are not in the midst of our projects ? They sj)ring up only 
the more rank and wild, year after year, from their extinction or 
change of form, as herbage from the con uption and dying down 
of herbage. 

I will not dissemble that I upheld the senatorial cause for no 
From “Two” to “judgment’* (7 lines) added in and ed.j 
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other reason than that my dignity was to depend on it. My first 
enthusiasm was excited by Marius ; my first poem was written on 
him. Wc were proud of him as a fellow-citizen of Arpinuni. 
Say no more of him. It is only the most generous nature that 
grows more generous by age : Marius, like Pompeius, grew more 
and more austere. I praised his exploits in the enthusiasm of youth 
and poetry, either of which is sufficient excuse for many errors; 
and both together may extort somewhat more than pardon, when 
valor in a fellow-townsman is the exciter of our praise. But, 
sitting now in calmej’ judgment, we see him stripped of his vic¬ 
torious arms and sevenfold consulship ; wc sec him in his native 
rudeness, selfishness, and ferocity ; w'e see liim the murderer of 
his colleague in the consulship, of his comrade in the camp. 
Scarcely can we admire even the severity of his morals, when its 
principal use was to enforce the discipline needful to the accom¬ 
plishment of his designs. 

Quinctus. Marius is an example that a liberal education is 
peculiarly necessary where power is* almost unlimited. Quiet, 
social, philosophical intercourse can alone restrict that tendency 
to arrogance which war encoiirages, and alone can inculcate that 
abstinence from wrong and spoliation which we have lately seen 
exercised more intemperately than even by Marius or by Sylla, 
and carried into the farms and villas of ancient friends and close 
connections. 

Marcus, Had the party of our townsman been triumphant, 
and the Senate (as it would have been) abolished, I should never 
have had a Catilinarian conspiracy to quell, and few of my best 
orations would have been delivered. 

Quinclus, Do you believe that the Marian fiiction would have 
annulled your Order ? 

Marcus, I believe that their safety would have required its 
ruin, and that their vengeance, not to say tlieij- equity, would have 
accomplished it. The civil war was of the Senate against the 

From “ My ” to “ Marcus ” (14 lines) added in jid ed. Firsf cd. reads; 
“ it. Had the opposite party been,” &c.; and 4 lijies below, “ delivered. 
Without a senate what Verres? . . . &c 'rhe alterations' 

in this place have rather obscured the sense. As this and the following 
speeches of Marcu.s iviw stand, they read like a defence of Marius and an 
attack on the Seitaiie.] 
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Equestrian Order and die people, and was maintained by the 
wealth of the patricians, accumulated in 'the time of Sylla, from 
the proscription of all whom violence made, or avarice called, its 
adversaries. It would have been necessary to confiscate the whole 
property of the Order, and to banish its members from Italy. 
Any measures short of these would have been inadequate to com¬ 
pensate the people foi- their losses; nor would there have been a 
sufficient pledge for the maintenance of tranquillity. The exclusion 
of three hundred fiimilies from their estates, which they had ac¬ 
quired in great part by rapine, and their expulsion from a country 
which they had inundated with blood, would have prevented that 
j)artiti()n-treaty, whereby are placed in the hands of three men 
the properties and lives of all. 

Ibcre should in no government be a contrariety of interests. 
Checks are useful ; but it is better to stand in no need of them. 
Bolts and bars are good things; but would you establish a college 
of thieves and robiMns to try how good they Lire ? Misfortune 
has taught me many truths, which a few years ago T should have 
deemed susjiicious and dangerous. The fall of Rome and of 
Carthage, the form of whose governments was almost the same, 
has been occasioned by the divisions of the ambitious in their 
Senates: for we Conscript Fathers call that ambition which 
the lower ranks call avarice. In fact, the only difference is that 
the one wears fine linen, the other coarse; one covets the govern¬ 
ment of Asia, the other a cask of vinegar. The people were in¬ 
different which side prevailed, until their houses in that country 
were reduced to ashes; in this, were delivered to murderers and 
gamesters. 

Quinefus. Painful is it to reflect, that the greatness of most 
men originates from what has been taken by fraud or violence out 
of the common stock. The greatness of States, on the contrary, 
depends on the subdivision of projierty, chiefly of the landed, in 
moderate portions; on the frugal pay of functionaries, chiefly of 
those who possess a property ; and on unity of interests and designs. 
Where provinces are allotted, not for the public service, but for 
the enrichment of private families; where consuls wish one thing, 
and tribunes wish another,—how can there be prosperity or safety ? 
Tf Carthage, whose government (as you observe) much resembled 
ours, had allowed the same rights generally to the inhabitants of 
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Africa; had she been as zealous ia civilizing as in coercing them, 
—she would have ruined our Commonwealth and ruled the world, 
Rome found the rest of Italy more cultivated than herself, but 
corrupted for the greater part by luxury, ignorant of military 
science, and more patient of slavery than of toil. She conquered; 
and in process of time infused into them somewhat of her spirit, 
and imparted to them somewhat of her institutions. Nothing was 
then wanting to her policy, but only to grant voluntarily what she 
might have foreseen they would unite to enforce, and to have con¬ 
stituted a social body in Italy. This would have rendered her 
invincible. Ambition would not permit our senators to divide 
with others the wealth and aggrandizement arising from authority: 
and hence our worst citizens are becom<' our rulers. The same 
error was committed by Sertorius, from purer principles, when he 
created a Senate in Spain, but admitted no Spaniard. Tht practice 
of disinterestedness, the force of virtue, in despite of so grievous an 
affront, united to liim the bravest ai^d most honorable of nations. 
If he hiid granted to them what was theirs by nature, and again 
clue for benefits, he would have had nothing else to regret, than 
that they had so often broken our legions, and covered our com¬ 
manders with shame. 

What® could be expected in our country, where the aristocracy 
possessed in the time of Sylla nwi'e than half the land, and disposed 
of all the revesnues and offices arising from our conquests ? It would 
be idle to remark that the armies were paid out of them, when 
those armies were but the household of tlie rich, and necessary to 
their safety. On such reasoning there is no deaf profit, no pro¬ 
perty, no possession; we cannot eat without a cook, without a 
husbandman, without a butcher; these take a part of our money. 
The armies were no less the armies of the aristocracy than the 
money that paid and the provinces that supplied them; no less, in 
short, than their beds and bolsters. 

Why could not we have done from policy and equity what has 
been and often will be done, under another name, by favor and 
injustice? On the agrarian law we never were unanimous; yet 
Tibenus Ciracchua liad among the upholders of his plan the most 
prudent, the most equitable, and the most dignified in the republic, 
—LsbUus, tlie friend of Scipio, whose wisdom and moderation you 
[* From “ What ” to “ charcoal ” (198 lines) added in 2nd ed.J 
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have lately extolled in your dialogue; Crassus, then Pontifex 
Maximus; and Appius Claudius, who resolved by this virtuous 
and patriotic deed to wipe away the stain left for ages on Ws family, 
by its licentiousness, pride, and tyranny. To these names another 
must be Jidded; a name which we have been taught from our 
youth upward to hold in reverence,—the greatest of our jurists, 
Mutius Scscvola. The adversaries of the measure cannot deny the 
humanity and liberality of its provisions, by which those who might 
be punished for violating the laws should be indemnified for the 
loss of the possessions they held illegally, and these possesaons 
should be distributed among tlie poorer families; not for the pur¬ 
pose of corrupting their votes, but that they should have no tempta¬ 
tion to sell them. 

You smile, Marcus! 

Marcus* For this very thing the Conscript Fathers were inimical 
to Tiberius Gracchus, and accused him of an attempt to introduce 
visionary and impracticable changes into the Commonwealth. 
Among the elder of his partisans some were called anebitious, 
some prejudiced; among the younger, some were madmen, 
the rest traitors,—just as they were protected or unprotected 
by the powci of their families or the influence of their friends. 

Qidinctus, The most equitable and necessary law promulgated 
of latter times in our republic vvas that by Caius Gracchus, who, 
finding all our magistratures in the disposal of the Senate, and 
witnessing the acquittal of all criminals wliose peculations and 
extortions had ruined 0111 provinces and shaken our dominion, 
transfened the judicial power to the Equestrian Order. Cepio\s^ 
law, fivc-ancl-twenty year’s afterward, was an infringement of 
this; and the oration of J^ucius Crassus in its favor, bearing with 
it the force of genius and the stamp of authority, formed in great 
measure, as you acknowledge, both your politics and your eloquence. 
The intimacy of Crassus with Aculeo, the husband of our mater¬ 
nal aunt, inclined you perhaps to follow tlie more readily his 

[*> See Middleton’s life of Cicero, pref. p. xxiii. I.andor has taken the 
statement about Cepio’s law direct from Midtlleton, and has forgotten 
that between the date of that law and the date of this Conversation tlie 
controversy had passed thioiigh other stages. That S) 11 a had transferred 
the judicial powre back to the Senate, and that the Lex Aurelia had 
ordered the Judges to be chosen from the Senators, the Knights, and the 
Tribuni Aerarii. See also Landor’s note at end of Conver'-ation.] 
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opinions, and to set a higher value than you might otherwise have 
done on his celebrated oration. 

Marcus, You must remember, my brother, that I neither was 
nor professed myself* to be adverse to every agrarian law, though 
I opposed with all my energy and authority that agitated by 
Rullus. On which occasion I represented the two Gracchi as 
most excellent men, inflamed by the purest love of the Roman 
people, in their proposal to divide among the citizens what was 
unquestionably their due. I mentioned them as those on whose 
wi^om and institutions many of the solider parts in our govern¬ 
ment were erected; and I opjX)sed the particular law at that 
time laid before the ])eoplc, as leading to the tyranny of a decem- 
virate. The projects of Cjesar and Pompeius on this business 
were unjust and pernicious; tliose of Gracchus I now acknow¬ 
ledge to have been equitable to the citizens and salutaiy to the 
Stote. Unless I made you this concession, how could I defend 
my own conduct, a few months ago^ in persuading the Senate to 
distribute among the soldiers of the fourth legion and the legion 
of Mai^, for their services to the republic, tliose lands in Campania 
which Csesiir and Pompeius would have allotted in favor of 
their partizans in usuqiation! Caius Gracchus on tlie contrary 
would look aside to no advantage or utility ; and lost the most 
powerful of his friends, adhi'vents, and relatives, by his inflexible 
rectitude. Beside those* letters of his which are published, I 
remember one in answer to his mother, which Scsevola was fond 
of quoting, and of which he possessed the original. 

Qiiinrtus, Have we the transcript of it ? 

Marcus. The words of Cornelia,as well as I can recollect 
tfiem, are these:— 

“ I have received the determination of Lielius and Scipio, in 
which they agree, as usual. He tells me, tliat he never shall ceast* 
to be the advocate of so righteous a cause, if you will consent 
that the soldiers, who subdued for our republic the cities of 
Carthage and Numantia, sJiall partake in the public benefit; that 
Scipio is well aware how adverse the proposal would render the 
Senate to him, and at the same time how unpopular he shall be 
among his fellow-ciuzens at Rome, which may excite a suspicion 

C* These letters are oi course as imaginary as tlie Conversation; but 
they are based upon historical evidence.] 
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in bad and thoughtless men that he would gratify the army in 
defiance of each authority. He requests you to consider that 
these soldiers are for the greater part somewhat elderly; and 
that granting them possessions, on which they may sit down and 
rest, cannot be the means an ambitious man wodd take for his 
aggrandizement. He wishes to render them inclined to peace, 
not alert for disturbances, and as good citizens as they have been 
good soldiers; and he entreats you, by tlie sanctity of your office, 
not to deprive them of what they should possess in common with 
others, for no better reason than because they defended by their 
valor the property of all. If you assent to this pro]josaI, it will 
be unnecessary for him, he says, to undertake the settlement of 
the Commonwealth referred to him by the Senate,—not without 
danger, my dear Caius, though rather to his life than to his 
dignity. So desirable a measure, he adds, ought never to be 
carried into effect, nor supported too pertinaciously, by the 
general of an army.’’ 

Quinctus, I never knew of this letter. Scaevola, 1 imagine, 
would not give it out of his hands for any one to read, in public 
or at home. Do yon remember as much of the answer ? 

M^arcus* I think I may do ; for the language of the Gracchi 
was among my exercises, and I wonder that you have not heard 
me rehearse both pieces, in the practice of declamation. Caius 
answers his mother thus:— 

“Mother, until you have exerted your own eloquence to 
j^rsuade me, if indeed you participate in the opinions of Lie- 
lius, never shall I agree that the soldiers of Scipio have an 
allotment of land in Italy. When we withdraw our veterans 
from Spain and Africa, barbarian kings will trc.ad upon our 
footsteps, efface the trace's of our civilisation, and obliterate 
the memorials of our glory. The countries will be useful to 
us: even if they never were to be, we must provide against 
their becoming injurious and pernicious, as they would be under 
any other power. Either we should not fight an enemy, or we 
should fight until we have overcome him. Afterward to throw 
away .what we have taken is the peuisfmess of a child; to drop 
it is the imbecility of a suckling. Nothing of wantonness or 
frowardness is coni^tible with warfare, or congenial with the 
Roman character. To relinquish a conquest is an acknowledg¬ 
ment of injustice, or incapacity, or fear. 
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“Our soldiers under the command of Scxpio have subdued 
two countries, of a soil more fertile than ours, and become 
by a series of battles, and by intestine discord, less populous: 
let them divide and enjoy it. The beaten should always pay 
the expenses of the war, and the instigators should be deprived 
of their possessions and their lives. Which, I pray you, is the 
more reasonable,—^that the Roman pcojde shall incur debts 
by having conquered, or that the weight of tliosc debts shall 
fall totally on the vanquished ? Either the war was unjust 
against them^ or the conditions of peace against Oui citizens 
are fined and im])ri8oned (vsince their debts begin with fine and 
end with imprisonment) for having hurt them. Wliat! shall 
we strike and run away ? Or shall our soldier, when he hatli 
stripped the armor from his adversary, say, ‘'No, I will not take 
this: I will go to Rome, and suit myself with better ’ ? 

“ Let the army be compensated for Its toils and perils: let 
it enjoy the fruit of its triumph on the soil that bore them: for 
never will any new one keep the natives in such awe- Those 
who fight for slavery vshould at all events have it: they should be 
sold as bondmen. The calamitiCxS of Carthage and of Numantia 
strike the bosom even of the conqiu-ror. How many brave, how 
many free, how many wise and virtuous, perished within their 
walls! But the petty princes and th<’ir satellites should be 
brought to market : not one of them should have a sjxan of 
earth, or a vest, or a carcass of his own. Spaniards and Africans, 
who prefer the domination of a tetrarch to the protection of the 
laws, ought to be sold for the benefit of our legionaries in Spain 
and Africa, whether by the gang or the dozen, v.'C'hether for the 
mine or the arena. While any {iucli are in existence, and 
while their country, of which they are unworthy, opens regions 
unex])lored before us and teeming with fertility, 1 will not permit 
that the victorious army partake in the distribution of our home 
domains. Write this to Lselius ; and write it for Scipio^s 
information, imploring him so to act as that he never may 
enfeeble the pemuiar voice, nor deaden the W'orld’s applause. 
Remind him, O mother, for wc both love him, how little it 
would become a good citizen and brave soldier, to raise up any 
cause, why he should have to guard himself against the suspicions 
and strattigeras of the Senate.” 
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Quinctus. The attempt to restore the ^ sounder of our insti¬ 
tutions was insolently and falsely called innovation. For, from 
the building of our city, a part of the conquered lands was sold 
by auction untkr the spear ,—an expression which hath since been 
used to designate tlie same transaction within the walls; another 
part was holden in common ; a third was leased out at an easy 
rate to the poorer citizens. So that formerly the lower and 
intermediate class possessed by right the exclusive benefit of rwo- 
thirds, and an equal chance (wherever there was industry and 
frugality) of the other. Latterly, by various kinds of vexation 
and oppression, they had been deprived of nearly the whole. 

Cornelia was not a woman of a heart so sickly tender as to 
awaken its .sympathies at all hours, and to excite and pamper 
in it a false appetite. Like the rest of her family, she cared 
little or nothing for the applauses and opinions of the people: 
she loved justice; and it .was on justice that she wished her 
children to lay the foundation of their glory. This Jirdor was 
inextinguished in her by the blood of her eldest son. She 
saw his name placed where she wished it ; and she pointed it 
out to Caius, ScandaloUvS words may be written on the wall 
under it, by dealers in votes and traffickers in loyalty; but 
little is the worth of a name that perishes by chalk or charcoal. 

Marcus, The moral, like the physical body, hath not always 
the same wants in the same degree. We put off or on a 
greater or less quantity of clothtw itccording to the season; 
and it is to the season that we must accommodate ourselves in 
government, wherein there arc only a few leading principles which 
are never to be disturbed. I now perceive that the laws of 
society in one thing resemble the laws of perspective: they 
require that what is below should rise gradually, and that what 
is above should descend in the same proportion, but not that 
they should touch. Still less do they inform us, what is echoed 
in our cars by new masters from camp and schoolroom, that the 
wisest and best should depend on tlie weakest and worst; and 
that when individuals, howevei ignorant of moral discipline and 
impatient of self-restraint, are deemed adequate to the management 
of their affairs at twenty years, a State should never be; that 
boys should come out of pupilage, that men should return to it; 
Uiat people, in their actions and abilities so contemptible as the 
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triumvirate, should become by their otvn appointment our tutors 
and guardians, and shake their scourges over Marcus Brutus, 
Marcus Varro, Marcus Tullius. The Romans arc hastening 
back, I secy to the government of hereditary kings,' whether by 
that name or another is immaterial, which no virtuous and dignified 
man, no philosopher of whatever sect, hath recommended, ap¬ 
proved, or tolerated; and than which no moralist, no fabulist, no 
visionary, no poet, satirical or comic, no Fescennine jester, 
no dwarf or eunuch (the most privileged of privileged classes), 
no runner at the side of a triumphal car, in the uttermost 
extravagance of his licentiousness, has imagined any thing more 
absurd, more indecorous, or more insulting. What else indeed 
is the reason why a nation is called barbarous by the Greeks 
and us ? 'riiis alone stamps the character upon it, standing for 
whatever is monstrous, for whatever is debased. 

What d shocking sight should we consider an old father of a 
family led in chains along the public street, with boys and pro¬ 
stitutes shouting after him !—and should wc not retire from it 
quickly and anxiously ? A sight greatly more shocking now 
presents itself: an ancient nation is reduced to slavery, by those 
who vowed before the people and before tlie altai’s to defend her. 
And is it hard for us, O Qiiinctus, to turn away our eyes from 
this .'ibomination ? Or is it necess«ary for a Gaul or an Illyrian 
to command us that wc close them on it ? 

QuinctusJ^ No, Marcus, no! I^ct us tliink upon it as our 
forefathers always thought, and our friends lately. 

Marcus. I am your host, my lirother, and must recall you 
awhile to pleasanter ideas. How beautiful is this Formian coast! 
how airy this villa I Ah, whitlier have I beckoned your reflec¬ 
tions !—it is the last of ours perhaps we may eter see. Do you 
remember the races of our children along the sands, and their con- 
stei nation when Tyro cried “ The Ij^strygons ! the Lastrygons ! 

From “ " to “ Mircu^ ’ ^3 lines) added In 3rd ed.j 

12 « Tiro was trained up in Ciceio’s family, among the rest or his young 
slaves, in every kind <<f useful and polite learning, and being a youth ot 
siagular parts and industry, soon became an eminent scholar, and 
extremely serviceable to hi.s master in all his affairs lioth civil and 
domestic. . . . Wo are indebted to him tor preserving and transmitting 
to posterity the precious collection of Cicero’s letters.” Middleton’s Liife 
of Cicero, ed. Moxon, p. 169. Cicero gave Tiro his liberty. For the 
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He little thought he prophesied in liis mirths and all that poetry 
has feigned of these monsters should in so few years, be accom¬ 
plished. The other evening, an hour or two before sunset, I 
sailed quietly along the coast, for there was little wind, and the 
stillness on shore made my heart faint within me. I remembered 
how short a time ago I had conversed with Cato around the 
villa of Lucullus, whose son, such was the modesty of the youth, 
followed rather than accompanied us. O l-** gods! how little then 
did I foresee or apprehend that the guardianship of this young 
man, and also of Cato^s son, would within one year liave devolved 
on me, by the deplorable deatli of their natural protector! A 
fading purple invested by degrees the whole promontory: I looked 
up at Misenus, and at those solitary and silent walks, enlivened so 
lately by friendship and philosophy. I'hc last indeed of tlie 
thouglits we communicated were sorrowful and despondent; but, 
hoai^y as they were, they did not pain n\e like those which were 
now coming over me in my loneliness on the sea. For there only 
is the sense of solitude where every thing wc behold ivS unlike us, 
and where we have been accustomed to meet our friends and'equals. 

Qiiinctus, There is something of softness, not unallied to 
sorrov/, in these mild winter days and their humid sunshine. 

Marcus, I know not, Quinctus, by w^hat train or connection of 
ideas they lead me rather to the j)a8t than to the future ; unless it 
be that, when the fibres of our bodies are relaxed, as they must be 
in such weather, the spirits fall back easily upon reflection, and are 
slowly incited to expectation. The memory of those great men 
who consolidated our republic by their wisdom, exalted it by their 
valor, and protected and defended it by their constancy, stands 
not alone nor idly; tliey draw us after them, tliey place us with 
them. O Quinctus! 1 wish I ^ould impart to you my firm per- 

Laj<itr)'gons, see Odyssey, x. “Then he raised the war cry through the 
town and the 'valiant Lacstrygons, at the sound thereof, flocked together 
from every side, a host past number, not like ir en but like the giants. 
I'hey cast at us from the cliffs with great roek<, each of them a man’s 
burden, and anon there arose from the fl<‘ct an ev 1 dui of men dying and 
ships shattered withal. And like folk spearing fisl es they bare home their 
hideous meal.” Butcher and Lang’s Odyssey, p. 57.J 

[13 Prom “O” to “protector!” added in 2nd ed.; from “A” to 
“ Quinctus ” added in 3rd ed. First ed, reads: “ os. There is sometliing 
. . . suiushine. I,*’ &c.] 
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suasion, that after death we shall enter into their society; and 
what matter if the place of our reunion be not the Capitol or the 
Forum, be not Elysian meadows or Atlantic islands ? Locality 
has nothing to do with mind once free. Carry this thought per¬ 
petually with you; and Death, whether you believe it terminates our 
whole existence or otherwise, will lose, I will not say its terrors, 
for the brave and wise have none, but its anxieties and inquietudes. 

Qyirtcius. Brother, when I see that many dogmas in religion 
have been invented to keep the intellect in subjection, 1 may 
fairly doubt the rest. 

Marcus, Yes, if any emolument be (ierived from them to the 
colleges of priests. But surely he deserves the dignity and the 
worship of a god, who first instructed men that by their own 
volition they may enjoy eternal happiness ; that the road to it is 
most easy and most beautiful, such as any one would follow by 
preference, even if nothing desirable were jit the end of it. 
Neither to give nor to take offence, are surely the two things 
most delightful in human life ; and it is by these two things that 
eternal happiness may be attained. We shall enjoy a future state 
accordingly as we have employed our intellect and our affections. 
Perfect bliss can be expected by few ; but fewer will be so mis¬ 
erable as they have been here. 

Quincius, A belief to the contrary, if we admit a future life, 
would place the gods beneath us in tht'ir best properties,—justice 
and beneficence. 

Marcus. Belief in a future life is the apj)etite of reason : and 
I see not why we should not gratify it as unreluctantly as the 
baser. Religion does not call upon us to believe the fables of the 
vulgar, but on the contrary to correct them. 

Qmneius. Othervidse, overrun as we aie in Rome by for¬ 
eigners of every nation, and ready to receive, as we have been, the 
buffooneries of Syrian and Egyptian priests, our citizens may witliin 
a few years become not only the dupes, but the tributaries, of 
these impostors. The Syrian may scourge us until we join him 
in his lamentation of Adonis ; and the 1 Egyptian may toll us that 
it is unholy to eat a chicken, and holy to eat an egg ; while a sly 
rogue of Judaea whispers in our car, “ That is superstition ; 
you go to heaven if you pay me a tenth of your harvests.” This, 
1 have heard Cneius Pornpeius relate, is done in Judaea. 
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Marcus, True, but the tenth paid all the expenses both of 
civil government and religious ; for the magistracy was (if such 
an expression can be repeated with seriousness) theocratkal. In 
time of peace, a decimation of property would be intolerable.*^ 
Pisistratus and Hiero did exact it; but they were usurpers, and 
the exercise of their power was no more legitimate than the as¬ 
sumption. Among us, likewise, the tribunes of the people have 
complained, in former times, that taxes levied on the commons 
went to abase and ruin them. Certiinly the Senate did not con¬ 
tribute in the same proportion ; but the commons were taxed out 
of the produce of what had been allotted to them in the partition 
of conquered lands ; and it was only the stipend of the soldier 
for preserving by arms the property that his arms had won. The 
Jews have been always at war ; natives of a sterile country and 
borderers of a fertile one, acute, meditative, melancholy, morose. 
1 know not whether we ourselves have performed such actions as 
they have, or whether any natiqn has fought with such resolution 
and pertinacity. We laugh at their worship : they abominate 
ours. In this I think we are the wiser ; for surely on-speculative 
points it is better to laugh than to abominate. Bur wlienee have 
you brought your eggs and chickens ? I have heard our Varro 
tell many stories about the Egyptian ordinances, but I do not re¬ 
member this among them ; nor indeed did his friend Turranius 
who resided long in that country, and was intimately versed in its 
antiquities, nor his son Manius, a young man of much pleasantry, 
ever relate it in conversjition when we met at Varro's. 

Quinctus, Indeed the distinction seems a little too absurd, 
even for the worshippers of cats and crocodiles. Perhaps I may 
have wronged them ; the nation 1 may indeed have forgotten, 
but I am certain of the fact: I place it in the archives of super¬ 
stition, you may deposit it in its right cell. Among the 
Athenians, the priestess of Minerva was entitled to a measure of 

* The Spaniards had been a refractory and rebellious people, and there¬ 
fore were treated, we may presume, with little ieniiy ; yet ' 1 '. Livius tells 
us that a part of Spain paid a tent/iy 'aiKrthcr part a Hvenikth. Lib. xUii. 
See Also 'f’acitus on the subject of taxation. Ann. xiii.; and Burmann th 
Vtdigalt. 

P^From “Pisistratus” to “won” (9 lines) added in 3rd ed. 11 lines 
beu>w, from “ among ” to “ Vano’s ” (4 lines) added in 3rd ed.] 
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barley, a measure of wheat, and an bbol, on every birth and death.* 
Some eastern nations Jire so totally subjected to the priesthood, that 
a member of it is requisite at birth, at death, and, by Thalassius ! 
at marriage itself. He can even inflict pains and penalties ; he can 
oblige you to tell him all the secrets of the heart; he can call 
your wife to him, your daughter to him, your blooming and in¬ 
nocent son; he can absolve from sin; he can exclude from 

. Now, Quinctus, egg and chicken, cat and crocodile, 
disappear and vanish : you repeat impossibilities; mankind, in its 
lowest degradation, has never been depressed so low. The savage 
would strangle the impostor that attempted it; the civilized man 
would scourge him and hiss him from society. Come, come, 
brother! we may expect such a state of things, whenever we And 
united the genius of the Cimmerian and tiie courage of the Trog¬ 
lodyte. Religions wear out, cover tliem with gold or case them 
with iron as you will. Jupiter is now less powerful in Crete than 
when he was in his cr.idle there, and spreads fewer terrors at 
Dodona than a shepherd^s cur. Proconsuls have removed from 
Greece, from Asi<i, from Sicily, the most celebrated statues; and 
it is doubted at last whether those deities are in heaven, whom a 
cart and a yoke of oxen have carried away on earth. When the 
civil wars are over, and the minds of men become indolent and 
inactive, as is always the case after great excittmicnt, it is not 
improbable that some novelties may be attempted in religion; but, 
as my prophecies in the whole course of the late events have been 
accomplislu'd, so you may believe me when 1 prognosticate that 
our religion, although it sliopld bt^ disfigured and deteriorated, 
will continue in many of its features, in many of its ptimps and 
ceremonies, the same. Sibylline books will never bt* wanting 
while fear and curiosity are inherent in the composition of man. 
And there is something consolatory in this idea of duration and 
identity j for whatever be your philosophy, you must acknowledge 
that it is pleasant to think, although you know not wherefore, that, 
when we go away, things visible, like things intellectual, will 
remain in great measure as we left them. A sliglit displeasure 
would be felt by us, if we were certain that after our death our 
houses would be taken down, though not only no longer inhabited 

* Aristot. CEcmom. i. z. 


pardon. 

Mar 
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by us, but probably not destined to remain in the possession of pur 
children j and that even these vineyards, fields, and gardens, were 
about to assume another aspect. 

Quinctus* The sea and the barren rocks will remain for ever 
as they are j whatever is lovely changes. Misrule and slavery 
may convert our fertile plains into pestilential marshes; and who¬ 
ever shall exclaim against the authors and causes of any such 
devastation may be proscribed, slain, or exiled. Enlightened and 
virtuous men (painfullest of thoughts!) may condemn him ; for 
a love of security accompanies a love or study, and that by degrees 
is adulation which was acquiescence. Cruel men have always at 
their (*Ibow the supporters of arbitrary power; and although the 
cruel are seldom solicitous in what manner they may be represented 
to posterity, yet, if any one among them be rather more so than 
is customary, some projector will whisper in his ear an advice like 
this; “ Oppress, line, imprison, and torture those who (you have 
leason to suspect) arc or may be philosophers or historians; so 
that, if they mention you at all, they will mention you with indig¬ 
nation and abhorrence. Your object is attained; few will 
implicitly l^elieve them; almost every one will acknowledge that 
their faith should be suspected, as there arc proofs that they wrote 
in irritation. This is better than if they spoke of you slightingly, 
or cursorily, or evasively. By employing a hangman extraordinary, 
you purchase in per|)etuity the title of a clement prince.” 

Marcus, Quinctus, you make me smile, by bringing to my 
recollection that, among the marauders of Pindenissus,^*^ was a 
fellow calleil by the Romans Feedirupa, from a certain resemblance 
no less to his name than to his character. He commanded in a 
desert and sandy district, which his father and grandfather had 
enlarged by violence; for the fimiily were, from lime immemorial, 
robbers and assassins. Several schools had once been established 
in those parts, remote from luxury and seduction; and several 
good and learned men taught in them, having fled from Mithridates. 

For an account of Cicero’s warfare against the inhabitants of 
Pindeni3SU8,' a mountain fortress in Cilicia, see letter to Atticus v., £0. 
FocdiiTipa is not mentioned by Cicero. Wliat particular antipatliies of 
l.andor’$ are coiiicealed uiuW the names Foedirupa (? treaty-breaker) and 
Gentius, the editor has not been able to discover with certainty; but the 
paFSiige is evidently meant to have a modern application.] 
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Foedirupa assumed on a sudden the air and demeanor of a patriot, 
and hired one Gentlus to compose his rliapsodics on the love of 
our country, witli liberty to promist' what he pleased. Gentius 
put two hundred pieces of silver on his mule, rode to the schools, 
exhibited his money, and promised the same gratuity to every 
scholar who would arm and march forth against the enemy. The 
teachers breatlied a free and pure spirit, and, although they well 
knew the knavery of Gentius, seconded him in his mission. 
Gentius, as was ordered, wrote down tlie names of those who 


repeated the most frequently that of country, and the least so that 
of Feedirupa. liivcn rogues are restless for celchrity. The 
scholars performed great services against the enemy. On their 
return they were disarmed; the promises of F tedirupa were dis¬ 
avowed ; the teachers were thrown into prison, accused of 
violatijig the ancient laws, of perverting the moral and religious 


principles, and finally of abusing the simplicity of youth by 
illusory and empty pj'omises. Gentius drew up against them the 
bills of indictment, and offered to take care of their libraries and 
cellars while they remained in prison. Foedirupa cast them into 


dungeons; but drawing a line of distinction mud) finer than the 


most subtle of them had ever done, “ I will not kill them,*^ said 


he; ** I will only frighten them to death.” He became at last 
.somewhat Jess cniel, and starved them. Only one was sentenced 
to Jose his head. Gentius comforted him u})Oi) the scaffold, by 
reminding him how much worse he would have fared under 
Mithridates, who would not only have commanded his head to be 
cut off, but also to be fixed on a pike; and by assuring him that, 
instead of such wanton barbarity, lie himself would cany it to the 
widow aiul her children, within an hour after their conference. 


The former words moved bin) little; he hardly heard them: but 
his heart and his brain throbbed in agony at the sound of children, 
of widow. He threw his head back ; tears rolled over his temples, 
and dripped from his gray hair. *‘Ah, my dear fj-iend,” said 
Gentius, “ have I unwittingly touched a tender part ? Be manful; 
dry your eyes; the children are yours no longer; why be con¬ 
cerned for what you can never see again My good old friend,” 
added he, “ how many kind letters to me hiis this ring of yours 
sealed formerly! ** Then, lifting up the hand, he drew it slowly 
off, overcome by excess of grief. It fell into his bosom, and to 
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moderate his grief he was forced to run away^ looking through the 
corner of his eye at the executioner. The rogue was stoned to 
death by those he had betrayed, not long before my arrival in 
the province; and an arrow from an unseen hand did justice on 
Foedirupa.^® 

Qtmetus* I have seen in ray life-timt* several rogues upon 
their crosses, although few, if any, so deserving of the punishment 
as Gentius and his colleague. Spcctjicles of higher interest are 
nearer and more attractive. It would please me greatly, if cither 
the decline of evening or the windings of the coast would allow 
me a view of Miserius ; and I envy you, Marcus, the hour or 
two before sunset, which enabled you to contemplate it from the 
unruffled sea at you» leisure. Has no violence been offered to the 
retirement of Cornelia ? Are there any traces of her residence 
left amid our devastations, as then* surely ought to be, so few 
years after her decease? 

Marcus, On that promontory her mansion is yet standing; 
the same wliich Marius bought afterward, and which our friend 
Lucullus last inhabited; and, whether from reverence of her 
virtues and exalted name, or that the gods j^reserve it as a raonu* 
ment of womanhood, its exterior is unchanged. Here she resided 
many years,and never would be induced to revisit Rome after the 
murder of her younger son. She cultivated a variety of flowers, 
naturalized exotic plants, and brought together trees from vale and 
mountain : trees unproductive of fruit, but affording her, in their 
superintendence and management, a tranquil expecUint pleasure. 

There is no amu.scnicnt,*^ said she, “ so histing and varied, so 
healthy and peaceful, as horticulture,” We read that the Baby¬ 
lonians and Persians were formerly much addictetl to similar 

[ 1 * First e<l. reads; “Foedirupa. I return amidst these home scenes. 
On the promf)jitoiy of MJsenus i.s yet standing the man.sioii of Cornelia, 
mother of the Graechi: and, whether,” &c.] 

[17 See Mr Forster’s Life of Landor, p. 281, for a characteristic stauza 
where Landor promise.s to come back and tell his children:— 

“Seveiing the bridge behind, how Clelia 
Saved the whole host to tight again. 

And, loftier Virtue 1 how Cornelia 
Lived when her two hrave sons were .slain.” 

For Clelia read Horatius.] 

[W From ” There” to “ horticulture “ (2 Lines) added in 3r(l ed,] 
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places of recreation. I have scarcely any knowledge in these 
matters; * and the first time I went thither I asked many questions 
of the gardcner*8 boy, a child about nine years old. He thought 
me even more ignorant than I was, and said, among other such 
remarks, I do not know what they call this plant at Rome, or 
whether they have it there ; but it is among the commonest here, 
beautiful as it is, and we call it cytisus.” “ Thank you, child! ” 
said I, smiling; “and,’'* pointing toward two cypresses, “pray 
what do you call those high and gloomy trees at the extremity of 
the avenue, just above the precipice ? ” “ Others like them,** 

replied he, “ are called cypresses; but these, t know not why, 
have always been called Tiberius and Caius.’* 

Quinrtus. Of all studies, the most delightful and the most use¬ 
ful is biogi'aphy. The seeds of great events lie near the surface; 
historians delve too deep for them. No history was ever true: 
lives I have read wliich, if they were not, had the appearance, the 
interest, and the utility of truth. 

Marcus, I have collected facts about Cornelia, worth re- 
cording; and I would commemorate tliem the rather, as, while 
the Greeks have had among them no few women of abilities, 
• we can hardly mention two. 

Quimtus. Yet ours have advantages which theirs had not. 
Did Cornelia die unrepining and contented ? 

Marcus. She was firmly convinced to the last that an agra¬ 
rian law would have been just and beneficial, and was consoled 
that her illustrious sons had discliarged at once the debt of 
nature and of patriotism. Gloiy is a light that shines from us on 
orfiers, and not from others on us. Assured that future ages 
would render justice to the memory -of her children, Cornelia 
thought tliey had already received the highest approbation, 
when they had received their own. 

Ouinctus,^^ If any thing was wanting, their mother gave it. 

Marcus, No stranger of distinction left luily without a visit 
to her. You would imagine that they, and that she particularly, 

* De hortis quod me admones, nec fui unquum valde cupidu'>, et nuiK: 
domus suppeditat mthi hortorum amuenitatem.’’ Ad Q. Fratr. 1.3. ep. 4. 

C* zst ed. reads: “own. If,” &c. From to “Gracchi” 

(ao Hues) added in and ed. From “Gracchi” to “abated* (la lines) 
added in 3rd ed.] 
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would avoid the mention of her sons: it was however the subject 
on which she most delighted to converse, and which she never 
failed to introduce on finding a worthy auditor. 1 have heard 
from our father and from Scsevola, both of whom in their 
adolescence had been present on such occasions, that she men¬ 
tioned her children, no longer indeed with the calm complacency 
and full content with which she showed them to the lady of 
Campania as her gems and ornaments, but with such an exultation 
of delight at their glory, as she would the heroes of antiquity. 
So little of what is painful in emotion did she exhibit at the 
recital, those who could not comprehend her magnanimity at first 
believed her maddened by her miafortunes; but so many signs of 
wisdom soon displayed themselves, such staidness and sedateness 
of demeanor, such serene majestic suavity, they felt as if some 
deity were present; and when wonder and admiration and awe 
permitted tliem to lift up their eyes again toward her, they 
discovered from hers that the fondest of mothers had been speak¬ 
ing,—the mother of the Gracchi. 

Quinctus. I wish you would write her life. 

Marcus. Titus Pomponius 20 may undertake it; and Titus may 
Hve to accomplish it. . All times are quiet times with him; the 
antagonist, the competitor of none,:—the true philosopher! He 
knows the worth of men and the weight of factions, and how 
little they merit the disturbance of our repose. Ah, Quinctus! 
that I never looked back until I came* upon the very brink of the 
whirlpool! that, drawing all my glory from my lungs, I find all 
my peace in exhaustion! Our Atticus never did thus; and he 
th^efore may live to do what you propose for me, not indeed too 
late in the day, but with broken rest, and with zeal (I must 
acknowledge it) abated. Your remark on biography is just; 
yet how far bdow the truth is even the best representation of 
those 21 whose minds the gods have illuminated! How much 
greater would the greatest man appear, if any one about him could 
perceive those innumerable filaments of thought,, which break as 
they rise from the brain, and the slenderest of which is worth all 
the wisdom of many a*- whose discretion lies the felicity of 

Titus Pomponius Atticus.j 

'31 pjrst ed. reads: ‘‘ those on vtrhose minds the Gods or Muses voucli* 

e to descend. How,” &c.] 
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nations ! This in itself is impossible ; but there are fewer who 
mark what appears on a sudden and disappears again (such is the 
conversation of the wi^), than there are who calculate those stars 
that are now coming forth above us: scarcely one in several 
millions can apportion, to what is exalted in mind, its magnitude, 
place, and distance. We must be contented to be judged l5y that 
which people can discern and handle : that which they can have 
among them, most at leisure, is most likely to be well examined 
and duly estimated. Whence I am led to believe tliat my 
writings, and those principally wliich instruct men in their rights 
and. duties, will obtain me a solider and niore extensive reputation 
than I could have acquired in public life, by busier, harder, and 
more anxious labors. Public men appear to me to live in that 
delusion which Socrates, in tlie Phadoy^‘^ would persuade us is 
common to all our species. “ We live in holes,’’ says he, “ and 
fancy that we are living in the highest parts of the earth.” 
What lie says physically I would say morally. Judge whether 
my observation is not at least as reasonable as his hypotlicsis; 
and indeM, to speak ingenuously, whether I have not converted 
what is physically false and absurd into what is morally true and 
^ important. 

Quinetus. True, beyond a question, and impoitant as those 
whom it concerns will let it be. They who stand in high 
stations wish for higher ; but they who have occupied the highest 
of all often think with regret of some one pleasanter they left 
below. The-'* most wonderful thing in human nature is the 
variance of knowledge and will, where no passion is the stimulant: 
whence that system of life is often chosen and persevered in, 
which a man is well convinced is neither the best for him nor the 
easiest. Few can see clearly where their happiness lies ; and, in 
those who see it, you will scarcely find one who has the courage 
to pursue it. Every action must have its motive ; but weak 
motives are sufficient for weiik minds ; and whenever we sec one, 
which we believed to be a stronger, moved habitually by what 
appears inadequate, may l)e certain that there is (to bring a 
metaphor from tlie forest) more top tlian root. Ser\ius Tullius, 

r®* Phjedo, 189,] 

In 1st ed. trom “ ” to “ toot ” (11 lines) is printed as part of tiie 

footnote f.] 
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a prudent man, dedicated to fortune what we call the narrow 
temple, with a statue in proportion, expressing his idea that 
Fortune in the condition of mediocrity is more reasonably than in 
any other the object of our vows. He could have given her as 
magnificent a name, and as magnificent a residence, as any she 
posvsesses ; and you know she has many of both ; but he wished 
perhaps to try whether for once she would be as favorable to 
wisdom as to enterprise.* 

Marcus. If life allows us time for the experiment, let us also 
try it. t 

Sleep,which the Epicureans and others have represented as the 
image of death, is, we know, the repairer of activity and strength. 
If they spoke reasonably and consistently, they might argue from 
their own principles, or at least take the illustration from their 
own fancy, tliat death like sleep may also restore our powers, and 
in proportion to its universality and absoluteness. Pursuers as 
they are of pleasure, their unsettled and restless imagination loves 
ratlicr to brood over an abyss, than to expatiate on places of 
amenity and composure, dust as sleep is the renovator of 
corporeal vigoi, so, with their permission, I would believe death 
to be of the mind^'s ; that the body, to whicli it is attached ratlier 
from habitude than from reason, is little else than a disease to our 
immortal spirit; and that, like the remora, of which marir)er8 tell 
marvels, it counteracts, as it were, both oar and sail, in the most 
strenuous advances we can make toward felicity. Sliall we 

* Plutarch, in his Problems, offers ‘leveral reasons, each different from 
this. 

f That Cicero began to think a private life preferable to a public, and 
that his philosophical no b'sii than hi.s political opinions weie unstable, 
is shown nowhere so evidently as in the eightli book of his Ephiles. 
" Nani omnem nostiam de republica curam, cogitationcm, de dicenda in 
senatu sententia, &c., abjectmu.s, et in Epiuiri nos, adversatli uostri, 
castra conjecimus.’’ Several years before the date of this, he writes to 
Attirus, “Malo in ilia tua sediculfi quam habos sub imagine Aristotelis 
sedere, quam in i.storum sella curuli, tecumque apud te ambulari quam 
cum eo quocum video esse umbulandum: sed de ista ambulatione sors 
viderit, aut siquis est qui curet deus.” L. iv. E. ix 

Demosthenes, in his later days, entertained the opinion that if there 
Were two roads, the one leading to government, tlie other to death, a 
prudent man would choose the lattei. 

From “ Sleep ” to “ called upon ” (185 lines) added in 2nd ed.] 
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lament to feel this reptile drop off? Or shall we not, on the 
contrary, leap with alacrity on, shore, and offer up in gratitude to 
the gods whatever is left about us uncorroded and unshattered? 
A broken and abject mind is tlie thing least worthy of their 
acceptance. 

Qmnetus, Brother, you talk as if there were a plurality of 
gods. 

Marcus, I know not and care not how many there may be of 
them. Philosophy points to unity ; but while we are here, we 
speak as those do who are around us, and employ in these matters 
the language of our country. Italy is not so fertile in hemlock 
as Greece; yet a wise man will dissemble half his wisdom on 
such a topic; and I, as you remember, adopting the means or 
dialogue, have often delivered niy opinions in the voice of others, 
and speak now as custom not as reason leads me. 

Quincius, Marcus, T still i)bserve in you somewhat of aversion 
to Epicurus, a few of whose least important positions you have 
controverted in your dialogues; and I wish tliat, even there, you 
hvid been less irrisory, less of a pleader; tliat you had been, in dis¬ 
passionate urbanity, his follower. Such was also the opinion of 
two men the most opposite in other things, Brutus and Caesar. 
Religions may fight in the street, or over the grave: Philosophy 
never should. We ought to forego the manners of the Forum in 
our disquisitions, which, if they continue to be agitated as they 
have been, will be designated at last not only by foul epithets 
di*awn from that unsober tub, but, as violence is apt to increase in 
fury until it falls from exhaustion, by those derived from war and 
bloodshed. 1 should not be surprised, if they who write and 
reason on our calm domestic duties, on our best and highest 
interests, should hereaftei be designated by some vsuch temis as 
polemical and sarcastic. As hoi\ses start aside from objects they 
see imperfectly, so do men. Enmities aie excited by an indistinct 
view ; they would l)e allayed by conference. Look at any long 
avenue of trees, by which the traveller on our principal highways 
is protected from the sun. Those at the beginning are wide 
apart; but those at the end almost meet. Thus happens it 
frequently in opinions. Men, who were far asunder, come nearer 
and nearer in the comse of life, if they have strength enough to 
quell, or good sense enough to temper and assuage, their earlier 
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animosities. Were it possible for you to have spent an-hour with 
Epicurus, you would have been delighted with him; for his 
nature was like the be-ttcr part of yours. Zeno set out from 
an opposite direction, yet they meet at last and shake hands. He 
who shows us how Fear may be reasoned with and paciiied, how 
Death may be disarmed of terrors, how Pleasure may be united 
with Innocence and with Constancy; he who persuades us that 
Vice is painful and vindictive, and that Ambition, deemed the 
most manly of our desires, is the most childish and illusory,— 
deserves our gratitude. Children would fall asleep before they 
had trifled so long as grave men do. If you must quarrel with 
Epicurus on the principal good,^^ take my idea. The happy man 
is he who distinguishes the boundary between desire and delight, 
and stands firmly on the higher ground; he who knows that pleasure 
not only is not possession, but is often to be lost and always to be 
endangered by it. In life, as in tliose prospects which if the sun 
were above the horizon we should see from hence, the objects 
covered with the softest light, and offering the most beautiful 
forms in the distance, are wearisome to attain and barren. 

In one of your last letters, you told me that you had come over 
into the camp of your old adversary. 

Marcus* I could not n'st with him. As we pardon those 
reluctantly who destroy our family tombs, is it likely or reason¬ 
able that he should be forgiven who levels to the ground the 
fabric to which they lead, and to which they are only a rude and 
temporary vestibule ? 

Socrates was heard with more attention, Pyth¬ 
agoras had more authority in his lifetime; but no philosopher 
hath excited so much enthusiasm in those who never frequented, 
never heard nor saw him; and yet his doctrines are not such 
in themselves would excite it. How then can it be, otherwise 
than partly from tlie innocence of his life, and partly from the 
relief his followers ex])erienced in abstraction from unquiet and 
insatiable desires? Many, it is true, have spoken of him with 

Epicurus’ sptciilations on the “principal good” were contained in 
his work entitled “TIc/'l Tekoiis.” Cicero in tlje Tusculan Disputations^ 
iii., i8. 41, speaks of it as “a book to be thrown away, filled with talk 
about pleasure." There are more attacks upon it in the “De finibus” 
and elsewhere.] 
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hatred; but among his haters are none who knew him : which is 
remarkable, singular, wonderful; for hatred seems as natural to 
men as hunger is, and excited like hunger by the presence of 
its food i and the more exquisite tlie food, the more excitable 
is the hunger. 

Marcus. I do not remember to have met anywhere before 
with the thought you have just expressed. Certain it is, how¬ 
ever, that men in general have a propensity to hatred, profitless 
as it is and painful. We say proverbially, after Ennius or some 
otlier old poet, the descent to Avernus is easy; not less easily are 
we carried down to the more pestiferous pool whereinto we would 
drag our superiors and submerge them. It is the destiny of the 
obscure to be despised; it is the privilege of the illustrious to 
be hated. Whoever hates me proves and feels himself to be 
less than I am. If in argument we can make a man angry witli 
us, we have drawn, him from his vantage-ground and overcome 
him. For he, w'ho in order to attack a little man (and every one 
calls liis adversary so) ceases to defend the truth, shows that 
truth is It 08 his object than tlie little man. I profess the tenets of 
the Kew Academy, because it teaches us modesty in the midst of 
wisdom, and leads through doubt to inquiry. Hence it appears 
to me that it must render us quieter and more studious, without 
doing what Epicurus would do; that is, without singing us to 
sleep in groves and meadows, w'hile our country is calling on 
us loudly to defend her. Nevertheless, 1 have lived in the most 
familiar way with Epicureans,as you know, and have loved them 
affectionately. There is no more certain sign of a narrow mind, 
of stupidity, «ind of arrogance, than to stand aloof from those who 
think differently from ourselves. If they have weighed the 
matter in dispute as carefully, it is equitable to suppose that they 
have the same chance as we have of being in the right; if they 
have not, we may as reasonably be out of humor with our footman 
or chairman : he is more ignorant and more careless of it still. 

I have seen reason to change tlte gi cater part of my opinions. 
Let me confess to you, Quinctus, we oftener vsay things because we 
can say them well, than because they are sound and reasonable. 

In Cicero’s LucuUus, c, 36. 115, lie speaks of -‘the Epicureans, 
among whom I have so many friends, good men, so afTectionatfe to one 
another.*’] 
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One would imagine that every man in society knows the nature 
of friendship. Similarity in the disposition^ identity in the 
objects liked and disliked, have been stated (nnd stated by 
myself) as the essence of it; nothing is untruer. Titus Pom- 
ponius and 1 are different in our sentiments, our manners, our 
habits of life, our ideas of men and things, our topics of study, our 
sects of philosophy ; added to which our country and companions 
have these many years been wide apart: yet we are friends, and 
always were, and, if man can promise any thing beyond tlie 
morrow, always shall be. 

Quimius, Your “ idem velic atque idem nolle^* 27 Qf ^hich you 
now perceive the futility, has never been suspected; not even 
by those who have seen Marius and Sylla, Caesar and Pompeius, 
at variance and at war, for no other reason than because they 
sought and shunned the same thing,—shunning privacy and seeking 
supremacy. Young men quote the sentence daily; those very 
yOung men perhaps who court the same mistress, and whoso 
friendship not only has not been corroborated, but has been 
shattered and torn up by it. Few authors liave examiued any 
one thing well, scarcely one many things. Your Dialogues are 
wiser, I think, tlian those of the Greeks; certainly more animated 
and more diversified; but 1 doubt whether you have bestowed so 
much time and labor on any question of general interest to 
mankind, as on jiursuing a thief like Verres, or scourging a 
drunkard like Piso, or drawing the nets of Vulcan over the couch 
of ClodiuvS. For which reason I should not wonder if your 
Orations were valued by posttnaty more highly than your 
Dialogues; although the best oration can only show the clever 
man, while Philosophy shows the great one. 

Marcus. I approve of the Dialogue for the reason you have 
given me just now: the fewness of settled truths, and the facility 
of turning the cycle of our thoughts to what aspect we wish, 
as geometers and astronomers the globe. A book was lately on 
the point of publication, 1 hear, to demonstrate the childishness 

vellt atque idem nolle”—“to seek and shun the same 
thing”—a proverbial Latin plirase for to In* of one mind, to be friends. 
It is used by'Catiline in his address to the conspirators in Sallust Cataline; 
also by Cicero in his Oration pro Plancio, and elsewhere. Landor’a 
use of it here is odd.] 
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of the Dialogue i®® and the man upon the bench a litttle way below 
the Middle Janus, who had already paid the writer thirty denars 
for it, gave it back to him on reading the word chiMUh, For 
Menander or Sophocles or Euripides had caught his eye, all of 
whom, he heard, wrote in dialogue, as did Homer in the better 
parts of his two poems; and he doubted whetlier a young man 
ignorant of these authors could ever have known that the same 
method had been employed by Plato on all occasions, and by 
Xenophon in mucli of his Recollections and that the conversations 
of Socrates would have lost their form and force, delivered in 
any other manner. He might perhaps have set up himself 
against the others; but liis modesty would not let him stand 
before the world opposed to Socrates under the Shield of Apollo. 
Morus, the man below the Middle Janus,* is very liberal, and 
left him in possession of the thirty denars, on condition that he 
should write as acrimoniously against as eloquent and judicious 
an author, whenever called upon. 

Qtmclus*^'^ Speaking of Plato in the earlier series of your 
philosophical disquisitions, yc»u more’highly praised his language 
than you appear to have done lately, 

Matcus, Then; is indeed much to admire in it; bat even his 
language has fewer charms for me now than it had in youth. 
Plato will alwayvS be an object of admiration and reverence to 
men who would rather see vast images of uncciiain objects 
reflected from illuminated cloudvS, than rejircsentiitions of things 
in their just proportions, measurable, tangible, and convertible 
to household use. Therefore, in speaking on the levity of the 
Greeks, 1 turned my eyes toward him; that none, whatever 
commendations 1 bestowed upon his diction, might mistake me 

Sf f Introduction, p. xvii. “Morus, die man Ixlow the Middle 
Janus,” is John Murray, the publisher of the (^umUrUf Rev'mv. One 
result of Hare’s article was “ that the criticiRm already sent to press by 
^ the editor of the Quarter/j^ \yjid been recalled and returned to its author, 
in order that he might omit sundry passages anticipated in the parody, 
especially a long diatribe on the childishness of dialogues.” Forster, 
Life, 167, and preceding pages.] 

* I'he MtdMe Jcinm is mentioned by Horace. It has usually been 
considered as a temple, and the remains of it are pointed out as such; 
but in fact it was only the centraf arJi of a market-place. 

From “Quinctus” to “predicament” (37 lines) added in and ed.; 
from “ Quinctus” to “Morns” (60 lines) added in 3rd ed.] 
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in describing the qualities of his mind. Politics will gain qothing 
of the practical from him, Philosophy nothing of what , is ap¬ 
plicable to morals, to science, to the ai ts, or the conduct, of life. 
Unswathe his Egyptian mummy; and from the folds of fine 
linen, bestrewn and impregnated with aromatics, you disclose 
the grave features and gracile bones of a goodly and venerable 
cat. Little then can you wonder if T have taken him as one ot 
small authority, when I composed my works on Government, cm 
the Social Duties, or on the Nature of the Gods, 

Quinctus, You have forborne to imitate his style, although 
you cite the words of a Greek enthusiast, who says that if 
Jupiter had spoken in Greek he would have spoken in the 
language of Plato- 

Marcus, Jupiter had no occasion for Philosophy ; we have, 

Quinctus. I prefer your method of conducting the Dialogue, 
although I wish you had given us a greater variety both of topics 
and of characters. 

Marcus. If time and health are granted me, perhaps I may 
do somewhat more than I or others have accomplished*’in this 
department. 

Quinctus. Why do you smile? — at your confidence of 
succeeding ? 

Marcus. No, indeed; but because iill strong and generous 
wine must deposit its crust before it gratifies the palate; and are 
not all .such writings in the same predicament ? 

Quinctus. Various pieces of such criticism have been brouglit 
to me. One writer says of you, He would pretend to an equality 
in style and wisdom with ThcHsphrastus.” Another, “We 
remember liis laie invectives, which he had the assurance to call 
Philippics, fancying himself another Demosthenes! ” A third, 
“ He knows so little of the Dialogue, that many of his speakers 
talk for a quarter of an hour uninterruptedly; in fact, until they 
can talk no longer, and have nothing more to say upon the 
subject.” 

Marcus. Rare objection ! As if the dialogue of statesmen 
and philosophers, which appertains by its nature to dissertation, 
should resemble tlie dialogue of comedians, and Laclius and 
Sca:vola be turned into Davus and Syrus! Although I have 
derived my ideas of excellence from Greece, out of which there 
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18 nothing elegant, nothing chaste and temperate, nothing not 
barbarous, nevertheless I have a mind of my own equal in 
capacity and in order to any there, indebted as I acknowledge 
it to be to Grecian exercises and Grecian institutions. Neither 
my time of life nor my rank in it, nor indeed my temper and 
disposition, would allow me to twitch the sleeves of sophists, and 
to banter them on the idleness of their disputations with trivial 
and tiny and petulant interrogatories. I introduce grave men, and 
they talk gravely ; important subjects, and I treat them worthily. 
Lighter, if my spirits had the elasticity to give them play, I should 
touch more delicately and finely, letting them fly off in more 
fantastic forms and more vapory paiticlcs. But who indeed can 
hope to excel in two manners so widely different ? Who hath 
ever done it, Greek or Roman ? If wiser men than those who 
appear at present to have spoken against my dialogues should 
undertake the same business, I would inform them that the most 
severe way of judging these works, with any plea or ap])earance of 
fairnesS| is to select the best passage# from the best wiiters I may 
have introduced, and to place my pages in opposition to theirs in 
equal quantities. Sup})Os<,' Tne introducing Solon or Phocion, 
iEschines or Demosthenes; that is, whatever is most wise, 
wliatever is most eloquent; should it appear that I have equalled 
them where so little space is allowed me, I have done greatly 
more than has ever been done hitherto. Style I consider as 
nothing, if what it covers be unsound: wisdom in union with 
liarmony is oracular. On this idea, the wiser of ancient days 
venerated in the same person the deity of oracles and of music: 
and it must have been the most malicious and tin' most ingenious 
of satiiists, who transferred the gift of eloquence to the god of 
thieves. 

Quincius. I am not certain that you have claimed for your¬ 
self the fair trial you would have demanded for a client. One 
of the interlocutors may sust.iin a small portion of a thesis. 

Marcus, In that case, tak^' the whole Conversation; exam¬ 
ine the quality, the quantity, the vaiiety, the intensity, of mental 
power exerted. • I myself would arm my adversaries, and teach 
them how to fight me; rind 1 promise you, tlie first blow I 
receive from one of them I will cheer him heartily : it will augui 
well for our countiy. At present 1 can do nothing more liberal 
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than in sending thirty other denars to the mortified bondman of 
Morns. 

1 have performed pne action; I have composed some few 
things, which posterity, I would fain believe, will not suffer to be 
quite forgotten. Fame, they tell you, is air; but without air 
there is no life for any: without fame there is none for the best* 
And yet, who knows whether all our labors and vigils may not at 
last be invtilved in oblivion ? What treasures of learning must 
have perished, which existed long before the time of Homer! 
For it is utterly out of the nature of things, that the first attempt 
in any art of science should be the most perfect. Such is the 
Iliad : I look ujion it aa the sole fragment of a lost world. 
Grieved indeed I should be to think, as you have heard me say 
before, that an enemy may possess our city five thousand years 
hence : yet when I consider that soldiers of all nations are in the 
armies of the triumvirate, and that all are more zealous for her 
ruin than our citizens are for her defence, this event is not unlikely 
the veiy next. The worst of barbarism is that which emanates, 
not from the absence of laws, but from their corruption. So 
long as virtue stands merely on the same level with vice, nothing®® 
is desperate, nothing is irreparable ; few governments in their easy 
decrepitude crire for more. But when rectitude is dangerous 
and depravity secure, then eloquence and courage, the natural 
pride and safeguard of States, become the strongest and most 
active instruments in their overthrow. 

Quinctus. 1 sec the servants have lighted the lamps in the 
house earlier than usual, Iioping, I suppose, we shall retire to 
rest in good time, that lo-morrow they may prepare the festivities 
Ibr your birthday. 

Meircus.^^ They are bringing out of the dining-room, I appre¬ 
hend, the busts our Atticus lately sent me. Let us hasten to 
prevent it, or they may place Homer and Solon with the others, 
instead of inserting them in the niches opposite niy bed, where I 
wish to contemplate them by the first light of morning, the first 
objects opening on my eyes. For, without the one, not only 

P® First ed. reads: “Nothing is amiss; few,” &c.] 

pi From “ Afarrw ” to (14 lines) added in srd ed. Six 

lines below, 1st ed. reads: “The Circean hills, and the island of 
Parthenope, and even the white rocks,’’ &c.] 
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poetry bat eloquence too, and every high species of literary com¬ 
position, might have remained until this day* in all quarters of the 
globe, incondite and indigested; and without the other even 
Athens herself might have explored her way in darkness, and 
never hav^ exhibited to us Romans the prototype of those laws 
on which our glory hath arisen, and the loss of which we are 
destined to lament as our last and greatest. 

Quinefus, Within how few minutes has the night closed in 
upon us! Nothing is left discernible of the promontories, or the 
long irregular breakers under them. We have before us only a 
faint glimmering from the shells in^ our path, and from the 
blossoms of the arbutus. 

Marcus. M’he little solitary Circean hill, and even the nearer, 
loftier, and whiter rocks of Anxur, are become indistinguishable. 
We leave our Cato and our Lucullus; we leave Cornelia and her 
children, the scenes of friendship and the recollections of great¬ 
ness, for Lepidus and Octavius and Antonius : and who knows 
whethfir this birthday, between which and us so few days in¬ 
tervene, may not be, as it certainly will be the least pleasurable, 
the last! 

Qiiinctus. Do not despond, my brother! 

Marcus. 1 am as fir from despondency and dejection as from 
joy and cheerfulness. Death has two aspects: dreary and 
sorrowful to those of prosperous, mild and almost genial to those 
of adverse, fortune. Her countenance is old to the young, and 
youthful to the aged : to the former her voice is importunate, her 
gait terrific; tlie latter she approaches like a bedside friend, and 
calls in a whisper that invites to rest, l^o us, my Quinctus, 
jidvanccd as we are on our way, weary from its perplexities and 
dizzy from its precipices, she gives a calm welcome: let her 
receive a cordial one. 

If life is a present which any one foreknowing its contents 
would have willingly declined, does it not follow that any one 
would as willingly give it up, having well tried what they are ? I 
speak of the reasonable, the firm, the virtuous; not of those who, 
like bad governors, are afraid of laying down the powers and 

First ed. reads: “only one other day interrenesi’’ &c. Two lines 
below, from “ Quiactus" to “ cheerfulness ” (3 lines) added in 3rd ed. 
From “ Death ” to “ one ” (9 lines) added in and ed.] 
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privileges they have been proved unworthy of holding. Were it 
certain that the longer we live the wiser we become and the 
happier, tlien indeed a long life would be desirable ; but since on 
the contrary our mental strength decays, and our enjoyments of 
every kind not only sink and cease, but diseases and sorrows come 
in place of them, if any wish is rational, it is surely the wish that 
we should go away unshaken by years, undepressed by griefs, and 
tindespoiled of our better faculties. Life and death appear more 
certainly ours tlian whatsoever else: and yet hardly can that be 
called ours, which comes without our knowledge, and goes with¬ 
out it; or that which we cannot put aside if we would, and 
indeed can anticipate but little. There are few who can regulate 
life to any extent; none who can order the things it shall receive 
or exclude. What value then should be placed upon it by the 
prudent man, when duty or necessity calls him away ? Or what 
reluctance should he feel on passing into a statr* where at least he 
must be conscious of fewer checks and inabilities ? Such, my 
brother, as the brave commander, wlicn from the secret and dark 
passages of some fortress wherein implacable enemies besieged him, 
leaving jjerformed all his duties and exhausted all his munition, he 
issues at a distance into open day. 

Every thing has its use ; life to teach us the cemtempt of death, 
and death the contempt of life. Glory, which among all things 
between stands eminently the principal, although it has been con¬ 
sidered by some philosophers as mere vanity and deception, moves 
those great intellects which nothing else could have stirred, and 
places them where they can best and most advantageously serve 
the Commonwealth. Glory can he safely dcspi8i*d by those only 
who have fairly won it: a low, ignorant, or vicious man should 
dispute on other topics, 'riie philosopher who contemns it has 
every rogue in his sect, and may reckon that it will outlive all 
others. Occasion may have been wanting to some; I grant it. 
They may have remained their whole lifetime like dials in the 
shade, always fit for use and always useless ; but this must occur 
either in monarchal governments, cr where persons occupy the 
first station who ouglit hardly to have been admitted to the 
secondary, and whom jealousy has guided more frequently than 
justice. 

From “ Glory ” to “ others ” (5 lines) added in 2nd ed.] 
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It is true there is much inequality, much inconsideratcness, in 
the distribution of fame; and the principles according to which 
honor ought to be conferred are not only violated, but often in¬ 
verted. Whoever wishes to be thought great among men must 
do them some great mischief; and the longer he continues in 
doing things of this sort, the more he will be admired. The 
features of Fortune arc: so like those of Genius as to be mistaken 
by almost all the world. We whose names and works arc honor¬ 
able to our country, and destined to survive her, arc less esUemed 
than those who have accelerated her decay; yet even here the 
sense of injuiy rises from and is accompanied by a sense of merit, 
the tone of which is deeper and predominant. 

When we htive spoken of life, death, and glory, we have 
spoken of all important things, except friendship; for eloquence 
and philosophy, and other inferior attainments, aie either means 
conducible to lift' and glory, or antidotes against the bitterness of 
death. We cannot conquer fate and necessity, yet wc can yield 
to tiiem in such a manner as to be greater than if we could. I 
have observed your impatience ; you were about to appeal in 
behalf €>f viitue. But virtue is presupposed in friendship, as I 
have mentioned in my LaRus ; nor have I ever separated it from 
philosophy or from glory. I discussed the subject most at large 
and most methodically in ray treatise on our Duties^ and I find no 
reason to alter my definition or deductions. On friendship, in the 
present condition of our affairs, 1 would say but little. Could I 
begin my existence again, and, what is equally impossible, could I 
see before me all I have seen, 1 would choose few acquaintances, 
fewer friendships, no faniili.irities. Tliis rubbish, for such it 
generally is, collecting at the base of an elevated mind, lessens its 
height and impairs its character. What requires to be sustained, 
if it is greater, fills; if it is smaller, is lost to view by the in¬ 
tervention of its supporters.* 

From “ I ” to “ deductions ” (3 Jiiics) added in 3rd ed.] 

* The>se are the ideas of a man deceived and betrayv^d by almost every 
one lie trusted. But if Cicero had considered that tiiere never was an 
elevated soul or warm heait which ha** not been ungenerously and unjustly 
dealt with, and tha ingratitude has usually been in pro])ortion to desert, 
his vanity if not 1 ? philosophy would have buoyed up and supported 
him. He himself redundant in such instances. To set Pompeius aside, 
as a man ungrateful to all, he liad spared Julius Czsar in his consulate 
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In literature, great men 'suffer more from their little friends 
than from their potent enemies. It is not by our adversaries that 
our early shoots of glory are nipped and broken off, or our later 
pestilentially blighted; it is by those wlio lie at our fbet, and look 
up to us with a solicitous and fixed regard until our shadow 
grows thicker and makes them colder. Then they begin to praise 
us as worthy men indeed, and good citizens, but rather vain, and 
what (to speak the truth) in others they should call presumptuous. 
They entertain no doubt of our merit in literature; yet justice 
forces them to declare that several have risen up lately who 
promise to surpass us. Should it be asked of them who these are, 
they look modest, and tell you softly and submissively it would ill 
become them to repeat the eulogies of their acquaintance, and 
that no man pronounces his own name so distinctly as another’s. 
J had something of oratory once about me, and was borne on high 
by the spirit of the better Greeks. Thus they thought of me j 
and they thought of me, Quinctus, no more than thus. They 
had reached the straits, and saw before them the boundary, the 
impassible Atlantic, of the intellectual world. But now^I am a 

when he whs implicated in the onfipiracy of Cataline. Clodius, Lepidus. 
and Antonius had been admitted to his friendship and confidence: 
Octavius owed to him his popularity and estimation; Philologus, + 
whom he had fed and instructed, pointed out to his pursuers the secret 
patli he ha<i taken to avoid them ; and Popilius, their leader, had by his 
eloquence been saved from the punishment of one parricide that he might 
commit another. 

It were well if Cicero had been so sincere in his friendship as perhaps 
he thought he was. The worst action of his life may be narrated in his 
own wolds: “ Qualis futiira sit Caesaris Vituperatio contra Laudationem 
meam perspexi ex eo libro <juem Hirtius ad me misit, in quo colligit vitia 
Catonis, sed cum maximis Laudibus meis: itaque misi librum adMuscam, 
ut tuis Ubi-ariis daret, voh enim turn divulgart.'" Ad Attic, xii. 40. An 
honest man would be little gratified by the divulgation of his praises 
accompanied by calumnies on his friend, or even by the exposure of his 
faults and weaknesse,s. 

From “In'’ to “them”(ioi lines)'added in 2nd ed. In the 2nd 
ed. the allegory is related by Quinctus.] 


j' $0 his name i.s written by Plutarch, who calks him dwe^dvBcpos 
Kolyrov. We may doubt whether it should not be Philogonus, for a 
freed-man of Quinctus with tliat name is mentioned in the Epistla (ad 

Q. F. 1. 3). 
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bad citizen and a worse writer ; I want the exercise and effusion 
of my own breath to warm me; I must be chafed by an adver¬ 
sary ; I must be supported by a crowd; I require the Forum, 

■ the Rostra, the Senate ; in my individuality I am nothing. 

Qumtus, I remember the time when, instead of smiling, 
you would have been offended and angry at such levity and 
impudence. 

Manus, The misfortunes of our country cover ours, and I 
am im]>erceptible to myself in the dark gulf that is .ibsorbing her. 
Should I be angry ? Anger, always irrational, is most so here. 
These men see those above them as they see the stars; one is 
almost as large as another, almost as bright; small distance between 
them. They cannot quite touch us with the forefinger ; but they 
can almost. And what matters it ? They can utter as many 
things against us, and as fiercely, as Polyphemus did against the 
heavens. Since my Dialogues arc certainly the last things I 
shall compose, and since we, my brother, shall {)erhaps, for the 
little time that is remaiTiing of our livens, be soon divided, we may 
talk alioilt these matters as among the wisest and most interesting: 
and the rather, if there is any thing in them displaying the 
character of our country and the phasis of our times. 

Aquilius Citnber, who lives somewhere under the Alps, was 
patronized by Caius Caisar for his assiduities, and by Antonius for 
his admirable talent in telling a story and sitting uj) late. He 


P* AquiliusCimber is rather a mystetious person. He is to all appear¬ 
ance an Edinburgh Reviewer, but it is diftuult lo say exactly which of 
the band. wrote the article to which this passage i*. intciuleJ as a 

retort; but Aquilius Cimber is not HazUrt, iioi is he Jefi'rey, though some 
part of the de'^cription might seem intcndeil lor him. It is almost imposiible 
to help a suspicion that tl\cre was in Landor’smind some grievanci* against 
a greater writer, and that he is here aiming 'ome satire at Scott. Of 
course much of the passage is utterly inapplirabie to Scott. But tbeieare 
clear allusions to bis study of old Scotch History, to thcWaveiley Novels, 
to his work on Demonology, to his association with the firm of Constable, 
and to his tenderness towards the Young Pretender. It is even ])Ossible 
that Landor may have heard that Scott had dined with the Princi- Regent, 
who would readily be transmuted by Landor into Antonius. 'I'ltere is 
one strong argument against the identification. In Ins latei life Landor 
certainly felt, and expressed, strong admiration for Scott. But among all 
the alterations which he made in this Conversation, he left this passage 
ancancelled.] 
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bears on his shoulders the whole tablet of his nation, reconciling 
its incongruities. Apparently very frank, but intrinsically very 
insincere; a warm friend while drinking ; cold, vapid, limber, on 
the morrow, as the festal coronet he had worn the night before, 

Quinctus, Such a person, I can well suppose, may nevertheless 
have acquired the friendship of Antonius. 

Marcus* HivS popularity in those parts rendered him also an 
object of attention to Octavius, who told me he was prodigiously 
charmed with his stories of departed spirits, which Aquilius 
firmly believes are not altogether departed from his country. He 
hath several old books relating to the history, tnie and fabulous, 
of the earlier Cimbri. Such is the impression they made upon 
him in his youth, he soon composed others on the same model, and 
better (I have heard) than the originals. His opinion is now much 
regarded in his province on matters of literature in general; 
although you would as soon think of sending for a smith to select 
an ostrich featlicr at the milliner’s. He neglects no means of 
money-getting, and has entered into an association lor this purpose 
with the booksellers of the principal Transpadane cities, On the 
first appearance of my Dialogues, he, not having read them, nor 
having heard of their tendency, praised them ; moderately indeed 
and reservedly ; but finding the people in power ready to persecute 
and oppress me, he sent his excuse to Antonius, that he was drunk 
when he did it; and to Octavius, that the fiercest of the Ijemures**^ 
held him by the throat until he had written what his heart re¬ 
volted at. And he ordered his friends and relatives to excuse 
him by one or other of these apologies, according to the temper 
and credulity of the person they addressed. 

Qutmtus. I never heard the story of Aquilius, no less amus¬ 
ing than the well-known one of him, that he went several miles 
out of his road to visit the tomb of the Scipios, only to lift up his 
tunic against it in contempt. He boasted of the feat and of the 
motive. 

Marcus, Until the worthies of our time shone forth, he 
venerated no Roman since the exiled kings, in which his favorite 
is the son of the last; and there arc certain men in high authority 
who assure him they know how to appreciate and compensate so 
heroic and sublime an affection. The Catos and Brutuses are 

P’' Vidt'licet, “ a bogy.”j 
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wretches with him, and particularly since Cato pardoned him for 
having hired a fellow (as was proved) to turn some swine into his 
turnip-field at Tusculum. Looking at him or hearing of hin», 
unless from those who know his real character, you would imagine 
him generous, self-dependent, sclf-devotcd; but this upright 
and staunch thistle bears a yielding and palpable down for 
adulation. 

Quinctus, Better that than malice. Whatever he may think 
or say of you, I hope he never speaks maliciously of those whose 
livelihood, like liis own, depends upon tJieir writings,—the studi¬ 
ous, the enthusiastic, the unhardened in politics, the uncrossed in 
literature. 

Marcus. I wish I could confirm or encourage you in your 
hopes ; report, as it reaches me, by no mc^ins favors them. 

Quinctus. This hurts me; for Aquilius, although the Graces 
in none of their attributions are benignant to him, is a man of in¬ 
dustry and genius. 

Marcus. Alas, Quinctus ! to pass Aquilius by, as not con¬ 
cerned in the reflection, the noblest elevations of the human mind 
have in appurtenance their sands and swamps : hardness at toj), 
fcputridity at bottom. Friends rlienist'lves—and not only the little 
ones you have spoken of, not only the thoughtless and injudicious, 
but graver and more constant—will occasionally gratify a super¬ 
ficial feeling, which soon grows deeper, by irritJtting an orator or 
writer. You remember the apologue of Critobulus? 

Quinctus. No, I do not. 

Marcus. It was sent to me by Poniponius Atticus soon aftci 
niy marriage: 1 must surely have shown it to you. 

Quinctus. Not you, indeed; and I should wonder tli.it so 
valuable a present, so raic an accession lo Rome <is a new Greek 
volume, could have come into your hands anti not out of tliem 
into mine, if you had not mentioned that it was about the time of 
your nuptials. Let me hear the story. 

Marcus. “ I was wandering,” says Critobulus, “in the midst 
of a forest, and came suddenly to a small round fountain or pool, 
with several white flowers (I remember) and broad leaves in the 
centre of it, but clear of them at the sides, and of a water the 
most pellucid. Suddenly a very beautiful figure came from 
beliiud me, and stood between me and tlie fountain. 1 was 
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amazed. I could not distinguish the sex., tlie form being youth¬ 
ful and the face toward the water, on which it was gazing and 
bending over its reflection, like another Hylas or Narcissus. It 
then stooped and adorned itself with a few of the simplest flowers, 
and seemed the fonder and tenderer of those which had borne the 
impression of its graceful feet; and, having done so, it turned 
round and looked uj)on me with an air of indifference and uncon¬ 
cern. The longer I fixed my eyes on her—for I now discovered 
it was a female—^the more ardent I became and the more 
embarrassed. She perceived it, and smiled. Her eyes were 
large and serene ; not very thoughtful as ifpei’plexed, not very play¬ 
ful as if easily to be won ; and her countenance was tinged with 
so delightful a color, that it appeared an effluence from an 
iiiadiated cloud passing over it in the heavens. She gave me the 
idea, from her graceful attitude, that, although adapted to the 
perfection of activity, she felt ratlier an inclination for repose. 1 
would have taken her hand : ‘You shall presently,^ said she ; and • 
never fell on mortal a divinei' glance than on me. I told her so. 
She replied, ‘ You speak well/ I then fancied she was simple 
and weak, and fond of flattery, and began to flatter hei. She 
turned her face away from me, and answered nothing, I declared 
my excessive love: she went some paces off. I swore it was 
im[)OSsible for one who had ever seen lier to live without her: she 
went several paces farther. * 15y the immortal gods ! ^ I cried, 

‘ you shall not leave me! * She turned round and looked 
benignly ; but shook her he.id. * You are another’s then ! Say it 1 
Siiy it! utter the word once from your lips—and let me die ! ’ 
She smiled, more melancholy than l>efore, and replied, ‘ O 
Critobulus ! I am Indeed another’s : I am a god’s.’ The air 
of the interior heavens seemed to jnercc me as she sjioke; and I 
trembled as impassioned men may tremble once. After a pause, 

‘ I might have thought it! ’ cried 1 : ‘ why then come before rne 
and torment me ? ’ She began to play and trifle with me, ns became 
her age (1 fancied) rather than lier engagement, and she placed 
my hand upon the flowers in her lap witliout a blush. The whole 
fountain would not at tJiat moment have assuaged my thirst The 
sound of the breezes and of tltc birds around us, even the sound 
of her own voice, were all confounded in my car, as colors are in 
the fulness and intensity of light She said many pleasing things 
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to me, to the eariier and greater part of which I was insensible ; Init 
in the midst of those which I could hear and was listening to atten¬ 
tively, she began to pluck out the gray hairs fj om my head, and to tell 
me that the others too were of a hue not very agreeable. My heart 
sank witliin me. Presently thtTe was hardly a limb or feature 
without its imperfection. ‘Oh! ^ cried I in despair, ‘you luive 
been useti to tlie gods ; you must think so : but among men 1 do 
not believe I am considered as ill-made or unseemly.^ She paid 
little attention to my words or my v eXiition ; and when she lind 
gone on with my defects for some time longer, in the same calm 
tone and with the same sweet countenance, she began to declare* 
that she had much affection for me, and was desirous of inspiring 
it in return. I was about to answer her with rajiture, when on a 
sudden, in her girlish humor, she stuck a thorn, wherewith she had 
been playing, into that ])art of the body which su])poits us when 
we sit. I know not whether it went deeper than she intended, 
but, catching at it, 1 leaped up in shame and anger, and at the 
aanu' moment felt something upon ray shoulder. It was an arm- 
let inscribed with letters of bossy adamant, ‘ Jove to his daughter 
Truth.’ 

“ She stood a;’ain before me at a distance, and said gracefully, 
‘Critobulus ! 1 am too young and simjiU' for you ; but you will 

love me still, and not be made unhappy by it in the end. b'are- 
well.’ ” 

Qttinriiis, Why did you not nisert this allegory in some 
part of your works, as you have often many ])ag,i'8 from the 
'Oret'k ? 

Morcus, 1 might have done it, but I know not whether the 
state of oui literature is any longei fit for its rece]>tion. 

Qitinrtiis. Confess, if it is not, that the fault is in some sort 
yours, w'ho might have directed the Itigher mindvS, and have carried 
the lower with them. 

Marcus. I regard with satisfuiion the elforts I have made to 
serve my country ; but the same eloquence, the merit of which 
not even the most barbaious of my adversaries can detract from 
me, would have enabled me to elucidate large fields ol pliilosophy, 
hitheito untrodden by our countrymen, and in which the Greeks 
have wandered v/idely or worked unprofitably. 

Quinctus. Excuse my interruption. I heard a few days ago 
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a pleasant thing reported of Asinius Pollio : hp said, at supper, 
your language is that of an Allobrox.®^ 

Marcus, After supper, I should rather think, and with 
Antonius. Asinius, urged by the strength of instinct, jjicks from 
amid tlie freshest herbage^ the dead dry stalk, and dozes and 
dreams about it where he cannot find it. Acquired, it is true, I 
have a certain portion of my knowledge, and consequently of my 
language, fi'om the Allobroges : I cannot well point out the place, 
—the wall of Romulus, the habitations of .lanus and of Saturn, and 
the temple of Capitoline Jove, which the confessions I extorted 
from their ambassadors gave nie in my consulate the means of sav¬ 
ing, stand at too great a distance from this terrace. 

Qiunctus. Certainly you have much to look back upon, of 
what is most proper and efljcacious to console you. Consciousness 
of desert protects the mind against obloquy, exalts it above 
calamity, and scatters into utter invisibility tlie shadowy fears 
of death. Nevertheless, O Marcus! to leave behind us our child¬ 
ren, if indeed it will be permitted them to stay behind, is,painful. 

Marcus, Among tlie contingencies of life, it is that for which 
we ought to be best prepared, as the most regular and ordinary in 
the course of Nature. In dying, and leaving our friends, and 
saying, I shall see you no more,” which is thought by the 
generous man the jiainfiillest thing in the change he undergoes, 
we sj>eak as if we shall continue to feci the same desire and 
want of seeing them,—an inconsistency so common as never to 
have been noticed: and my remark, which you would think 
too trivial, startles by its novelty before it conciliates by its 
truth. We bequeath to our children a field illuminated by our 
glory and enriched !)y our example: a noble patrimony, and 
beyond the jurisdiction of praetor or proscriber. Nor indeed is 

After tl)e flight of Catiline from Home, Lentulus, Cethegus, and 
some otheis oi hi& a'^soriates remained behind in Rome planning an out¬ 
break in the city. Their plots were, however, revealed to Cicero by the 
ambassadors of the Allobroges, a Gallic tiibe. who were at that time in 
Rome. The conspirators, believing that that tribe resented certain 
oppressions they ha«I experienced from the Romans, endeavoured to 
persuade them to support Catiline, but the ambassadors revealed the 
negotiations to CireMo.] 

j'.Ml From “Certainly’" to “you” (z lines) added in znd ed. Five 
lines below, from “ In ” to “truth” (55 lines) added in 3 id ed.j 
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our fall itself without its fruit to them; for violence is the cause 
why that is often called a calamity which is not, and repairs in 
some measure its injuries by exciting to commiseration and tender¬ 
ness. The pleasure a man receives from his children resembles 
that which, with more propriety tlian any othei', we may attribute 
to the divinity: for to suppose that his chief satisfaction and 
delight should arise from the contemplation of what he has done 
or can do, is to place him on a level with a mnner or a wrestler. 
The formation of a world, or of a thousand worlds, is as easy to 
him as the formation of an atom. Virtue and intellect are equally 
his production ; yet lie subjects them in no slight degree to our 
volition. His benevolence is gratified at seeing us conquer our 
wills and rise superior to our infirmities, and at tracing day after 
day a ncaier resemblance in our moral features to his. We can 
derive no pleasure but from exertion ; ho can derive none from it: 
since exertion, as we understand the word, is incompatible with 
omnipotence. 

{kitucius. Proceed, my brother! for in every depression of 
mind, m every excitement of feeling, my spirits are equalized by 
your discourse; and that which you said with too much brevity 
of our chiUlren soothes me greatly. 

Manus. I am persuaded of the truth in what 1 have spoken; 
and yet—ah, Quinctus! there is a tear that Philosophy cannot 
dry, and a pang tliat will rise as we ajiproach the gods. 

Two^^' things tend beyond all othervS, after philosophy, to inhibit 
and check our ruder passions as they grow and swell in us, and to 
keep our gentler in their projiei' play; and these two things ai'e 
seasonable sorrow and inoffensive pleasure, each moderately in¬ 
dulged. Nay, there is also a pleasure—humble, it is triie, but 
graceful and insinuating—-which follows close upon our very 
sorrows, reconciles us to them gradually, and vsonietimes renders 
us at last undesirous altogether of abandoning them. If ever you 
have remembered the anniversary of some day whereon a dear 
friend was lost to you, tell me whetlier that anniversary was not 
purer and even caJmer than the day before. The sorrow, if there 
should be any left, is soon absorbed, and full satisfaction takes 
place of it, while you perform a pious office to Friendship, required 
and appointed by tlie ordinances of Nature. When my Tulliola 
pu From “Two*' to ‘‘departed” (*5 lines) added in znd ed.] 
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was tom away from me, a thousand plans were in readiness for 
immortilizing her memory, and raising a nwnument up to the 
magnitude of my grief. The grief itself has done it; the tears I 
then shed over her assuaged it in me, and did every thing that 
could be done foi' her, or hoped, or wished. I called upon Tul- 
liola: Rome and the whole world heard me; her glory was a part 
of mine, and mine of hers; and when Eternity had received her 
at my hands, I wept no longer. The tenderness wherewith I 
mentioned and now mention her, though it suspends my voice, 
brings what consoles and comforts me; it is the milk and honey 
left at the sepulchre, and equally sweet (I hope) to the departed. 

The gods who have given us our affections permit us surely the 
uses and the signs of tliem. Immoderate grief, like every thing 
else immoderate, is useless and pernicious ; but if we did not tol¬ 
erate and endure it, if we did not prepare for it, meet it, commune 
with it, if we did not even cherish it in its season,—much of 
what is best in our faculties, much of our tenderness, much of 
our generosity, much of our patriotivSm, much also of our genius, 
would be stifled and extinguished. * 

When I hear any one call upon another to b(? manly and to 
restrain his tears, if they flow from the social and kind affections, 
I doubt the humanity and distrust tlie wisdom of the counsellor. 
Were he humane, he would bo more inclined to pity and to 
sympathize than to lecture and reprove; and were he wise, he 
would consider that tears are given us by Nature as a remedy to 
affliction, although, like other remedies, they should come to our 
relief in private. Philosophy, we may be told, would prevent the 
tears by turning away the sources of them, and by raising up a 
rampart against pain and sorrow. 1 am of opinion that philosophy, 
quite pure and totally abstracted from our appetites and passions, 
instead of serving us the better, would do us little or no good at 
all. Wc may receive so much light as not to see, and so much 
philosojfliy as to b^ worse than foolish. 1 have ntwer had leisure 
to write all I could have written on the subjects I began to 
meditate and discuss too late. And where, O Quinctus ! where 
are those men gene, whose approbation would have stimulated and 
cheered me in tlic course of them ? Little is entirely my own in 

From “ 1 ” to ■■ state ” (25 lines) added in 3rd ed.J 
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the Tmculatt Disptaoihms ; for I wdnt rather in search of what is 
useful than of what is specious, and sat down oftener to consult 
the wise than to argue with the ingenious. In order to determine 
what is fairly due to me, you will see, which you may easily, how 
large is the proportion of the impracticable, the visionajy, the 
baseless, in the philosophers who have gone before me; and how 
much of application and judgment, to say nothing of temper and 
patience, was requisite in making the selection, Aristoteles is the 
only one of the philosophers I am intimate with (except you 
extort from me to concede you Epicurus) who never is a dreamer 
or a trifler, and almost the only one whose language, varying with 
its theme, is yet always grave and concise, authoritative and stately, 
neither running into wild dkhyrambles, nor stagnating in vapid 
luxuriance. I have not hesitated, on many occasions, to borrow 
largely f)X)m one who, in so many provinces, liath so much to 
lend. The whole of what I collected, and the whole of what I 
laid OUT from my own, is a))pllcable to^the purposes of our political, 
civil, and ilomestic state. And my eloquence, whatever (witli 
PolJio’s Citve) it may be, would at least have sudiced me to 
elucidate and explore those ulterior tracts, which the Greeks have 
coasted negligently and left unsettled, Althougli I think I have 
done somewhat more than tliey, I am often dissatisfied with the 
scantiness of my store ;uid the limit of my excursion, livery 
question has given me the subject of a new one, which has always 
been better treated tlrnn the preceding ; and, like Archimedes, 
whose tomb appears now before me as when 1 first discovered it 
at Syracuse, I could almost ask of my enemy time to solve my 
problem. 

Quinctus! Qiiinctuci! let us exult with joy : there is no enemy 
to be appeased or avoided. We are moving ibrwaid and without 
exertion, thither where we shall know ail we wish to know; and 
how greatly moje than, whether in Tusculura or in Formiae, in 
Rome or in Athens, we could evci hope to learn! 

[T'he following note is not ptinteil at lull length, but the omissions are 
chiefly of Latin passage' quotei! in support of the opinions expressetl in 
it. It is here reprinted from tiu Imaginary Conversations of (Treeks and 
Romans. There is also a lony passage containing an attack on Plato’.s 
theoretical preference for a despotism expressed in Laws, iv., 709. See 
also v'ol. i., p. io6.] 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE CONVERSATIONS ON THE CICEROS. 

Some of fhe opinions here attributed to Cicero, and particularly those 
on tlie agrarian law, are at variance with what he has expressed, not only 
in his Orationst but also in his three books, Z)e Oficiu, whicli he appears to 
have written under a vehement fear, that either this or something similar 
would deprive him of his possessions. Hence he speaks of the Gracchi 
with an asperify which no historian has countenanced, and of Agis 
without a word of commendation oi of pity. When, however, he per¬ 
ceived that in the midst of dangers his property was untouched, it must 
have occurred to so sagacious a reasoner that if an agrarian law had been 
enacted, tlie fitst triumvirate could never have existed, and that he himself 
had remained, as he ouglit to have been, the leader of the commonwealth. 
It is to l>e lamented that he should have mentioned Crassus as a man 
he did not hate. Dion Cas&ius, in his twenty-ninth book, says he wrote 
some tremendous things against him and a good many of them; giving 
the manuscript, sealed up, into the hands of his son, and ordering that 
it shotdd be published after his death. Such a politician ought to have 
foreseen tliat the injunction was unlikely to be carried into effect. As 
there was no dang«jr impending over the life of Cicero while Crassus held 
a place in the triumvirate, it may be suspected that the sealed paper 
related to another of its members ; for it would be impossible to add any¬ 
thing worse to what he already had published against Crurssus, . . , 
The conduct of the Gracchi was approved by the wist-st and most honest 
of their contemporaries. Lsclius, the friend of Scipio, desi.sted from his 
.support of Tiberius, only when, as Plutarch says, he was compelled by 
the apprehension of ^rej/ir e*w/. But surely a man so prudent as Lxlius 
must have foreseen all the consequences, and have known the good or the 
evil ol them, and would not have desisted when, the matter having been 
agitated, and the measure agteed f)n. every danger was over from taking 
it, and the only one that could aiise was from its rejection, alter that the 
hope*- and expectations of the people Iiad been stimulated and excited. 
Hence we may be induced to believe that Scipio, in compliance with the 
wishes of the Senate, persuaded liis friend to desist fioin the undertaking. 
... Mutianus Cra.ssus, ihe brother of Publius, and Appius Claudius, were 
also his supporters. It is beyond all doubt tliat Tiberius Gracchus was 
both politic and equitable in his plan of dividing among the poorer 
citizens, whose debts had been incurred by services rendered to their 
country, the lands retained by the rich, in violation of the Licinian law. 
He was called unjust towards the inhabitants of Latium and the allies, in 
proposing to deprive them of that which the Romans had given them, 
but instead of which, to indemnify themselves for the grant, tliey had 
imposed a tribute. Gracchus wisheil to allay the irritation of tlie people, 
and to render them inoffinisive to the state, hy giving them useful occupa¬ 
tions in the cares and concerns of property. The Latin allies would have 
been indemnified: for the tax imposed on them would have been removed, 
and the freedom of the city granted to them. 'I’he ISenate would per¬ 
haps have been somewhat less hostile to Tiberius Gracchus if he had not 
also proposed that the money left by Attalus to the Roman people should 
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go to its destination. They were stimulated, if not by interest, by power, 
to invoke the assistance of Scipio against the popular party; and he was 
conducted home by them the day before his death; which appears rather to 
have been hastened by tlie fears and jealousy of the Senate than by the re¬ 
venge of the opposition, none of whom at that time could have had access 
to him, his house being filled and surrounded by tlieir adversaries. The 
Senate had reasons for suspicion of Scipio. They di'eaded the dictatorial 
power to be conferred oji liim, in order that he might settle the common¬ 
wealth ; they were dissatisfied at the doulits he entertained of guilt in 
Gracchus, of whom he declared his opinion that he wa^ justly slain it he 
had attempted to possess the supreme power, which expression proves 
that he doubted, or, rather, that he disbelieved it, and is equivalent to die 
declaration that he did not dc.serve death for any other of his actions or 
intentions. They also clearly saw that a man of his equity and firmness 
would not leave unpunished those who had instigated Popilius Lxnns, 
Opinius, and Metellus to their cruelties against the partisans of Gracchus. 
Opinius alone h.nd put to death, by a judicial process, no fewer than three 
thousand Roman citizens, wliose only crime was that of demanding what 
had been left tliem by Attains and promised them by the rulers of the 
state, . . . It has been the fashion, and not only of late years, but for ages, 
to lepiesttif the Roman form government, when unperverted, as aristo- 
cratical, 'This is erioneous. Cicero himself says—“ nihil sacro sanctum esse 
potest, ntsi quod plebs populusve jnsserit.” The people chose all the great 
iunctionaiies. excepting the interrex: he appointed the dictator, who is 
falsely thought to have possessed absolute power, even during the short 
peiiod for wliicli he w'as created. Polybius, an aiuitor to be depended on 
in w’hatever he relates as fact, mentioning the appointment of Fabius 
Maximus to the dictatorship, goes out of his road to pay homage to the 
fasces of the Tribunes. ^^Whetciu the counsel," says he, “m precedtdby 
Hivl'ue flxfj, the dictator U pttceded bij sixteen : the eoumeh must refer mmy things 
to iheSinuie; but the dictator st independmi of every other poiver, excepting the 

tribunes.'''' B.6. Now, dependency is not headship. Polybius, who wrote thus, 
lived intimately with Scipio; and Scipio is represented as hostile to the 
constitution of his country, and a stickler ior royalty ! ' He certainly was 
no zealous advocate of the trlbunitial power, yet his friend had no hesita¬ 
tion in speaking thus of it; for such was its acknowledged rank and 
dignity. When Fabius Maximus would have punished Minutius, the 
tribune.s interposed their authority. The senatorial formula, Videant 
Cimulrs ne quid detrimenti capiat Ret Publica^ has mi.sled many, and, indeed, 
misled Cicero himself, who ofiended against the form.s of law when he 
saved the commonwealth from Catalina. Th(' .supreme power was never 
legally in the consuls, but con.stantly in the tribune.s of the people. . . . 
Nothing is more common than the interference of the tribunes against 
the consuls, T. Livins ( 1 . xliv.) relates that the effects of Tiberius 
Gracchus the elder, who had been consul and censor, were censecraitJ 
(which, in arbitrary governments, is called tonjiscateif) because he had dis¬ 
obeyed an order of the tribune S. Flavius; a tribune committed to prison 
the consul Metellus; the censor Appius was punished in the same manner 
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by the tribunitian authority. Carbo, who had been thrice conitul, was 
condemned to death by Pojmpey from thi^ tribunitian cliair. Drusus, 
as tribune, sent the consul Phillipus to prison with a halter round his 
neck, (Florus, civ.) One Vectius was slain for not rising up 

before a tribune. Arrogantly and unjustly as the power in this instance 
was applied, it was constitutionally. Plutarch relates part of a speech 
by 'J’iberius Gracchus, in which the authority is mentioned as a thing 
settled. “ It is hard,” he says, “if a consul may be thrown into prison 
by a tribune, and a tribune cannot be removed from office by the people.” 

With all these facts in his memory, Cicero still would consider the 
legitimate government of Rome as an aristocracy; for otherwise how 
could he himself be aristiicradcal, which he avows he was? He wrote 
his treatise, He Republica, ten year' l)£fore his death, when the greater and 
more costly part oi his expeiience was wanting. In our dialogue he is 
repre-sented as on the verge of a ]>olitical world, of which he has been the 
mover and protector, while the elements of it announce to him that it is 
bursting nndei his feet. Hardly is tliat man to he called inconsistent, 
who. guided by recent facts, turns at last to wiser sentiment.s, opposite as 
they maybe to those he entertained the greater part of his life. If any 
one shall assert that here is attributed to Cicero an incon.si.stency un¬ 
warranted by his writings, the answer is, that there is manifestly a much 
greater between tjie facts he states in these quotations and the conclu¬ 
sions he appears by his line of policy to have drawn from them ;‘and that, 
taking his own .statement, no injustice is done to his discernment and 
ratiocination in bringing home to him a new inference. Whatever be 
tfic defects of this memorable writer, we should djsclo^se them hesitatingly ' 
and reluctantly; for in comparison with the meanest of his productions, 
how inelegant is the most elaborate composition of our times. Few 
have grasp enough to ct»niprehend at once all the greatness of a great 
writer; somewhat is generally near at hand to distract their attention; 
some salient point to allure them; they fly towards it just as birds 
towards a .sudden flash in the nighi. narrow a.s may be its space and brief 
its duration. Theie are critics who take llieir station on glittering vanes 
or fretted pinnacles, and seem to have an appetite for wind. Usually they 
alight on something strange, and call it original; on something pc.rverse, 
and call it strong, on something clamorous, and call it eloquent. Cicero 
i;. not the author lor them; to them he i.s yet in exile. Attentive study, 
scrupulous examination, strict comparison, are insulheient; yet even these 
are wanting to many gentlemen who take the chair and talk fluently 
about his wridng.s. 

Now, let us pass from the jihilosopher and pleader to the man. 
Morally he Wa,s among the best public men of his age; perhaps the very 
best, being quite exempt from its he.setting .sin, peculation. He had no 
vices, few faults; weaknesses he had, as all men have: his vanity was 
exorbitant, iiisatiahle; and, more effemi.lately than any Roman, he was 
piostrated by calamity. Many deplored his death, many .still commiser¬ 
ate it: unreawnably. It was without long suffering, without time for 
vain regrets, and equally vain expectations. Worse days than the past 
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were coming: had come. Preferable was it to die by the sudden snoke 
of a murderer than by a slowly corroded heart. From M, Atitonlus— 
against whom he had inveighed vvitliout remission, and whom he would 
have driven out of his country, and have persecuted unto death—from M. 
Antoniu», who forgot no ;jdherent and forgave no enemy, well might he 
foresee what befel him. His enfeebled health and broken spirit could ill 
have raised him up against the contemptuous neglect of the colder and 
cruder and more ungrateful Pompeins. Happily for liim and for Italy 
the sands of Pgypt had dtuiik tlte blood of the blood-thirsty ; and a 
generous enemy (if enemy he must be called) paid to Cicero those 
honours, which, from his first reception at Phai'salia»he never had received. 
Cacsar knew' perfectly wliat fJie otJiei never could be taught, the glory of 
preserving one grand i)illar. although not erect, amid the dcmohtion« 
and cinders of the commonwealth. 


VI. TIBULLUS AND MESSALA.i 

Tibullus. McssaLi ? this is indeed a delight to me. A visit in 
Rome would have been little Ix'ttcr than -in honor. 

Messala. My dear I’llnillus ! didst thou not promise me a 
great rt*\vard it I would come to thy villa in the autumn f Con¬ 
fident that no urbanity can CLScape thy memory or thy performance, 
here ] am. 

Tibullus. Little, too little, is wliatever I could have promisi'd. 

Messala. Little? didst tlioii not promise me in presence of all 
the Muses, that Delia should cull the ripest ajjjilcs for me ?—and 
thou well knouest how fond I always was of them. 

[’ Messala. the patron of'I'ibullus, w'as one of the finc.st characters of his 
time. After the death of Ca-sat he joined the pint) ol llrutus, though he 
had taken no pari in his ctmspiracy. Upon the defeat of his party at 
Philippi he surrendeicd himself to Antony, until the infatuation of that 
general for Cleopatra caused him to unite himselt to Augustus. To the 
military talents of Messala was due in great ir.easuie the victory of 
Actium, and he aUo rendered important service in sttppressing a 
dangerous insurrection in Aquitaine. I'be family e.state of 'J'ibulliis had 
been confiscated dining the civil war, but was in part restoied to him at 
Messala’s request. The poet’s gratitude for this service made him the 
affectionate friend of his patron, whom he accompanied to Aqiiit.-iine 
(Tibnll. i. vii.). Landor gives in this Conversation a pietfy picture of 
the country lile of'^i'ibullus with hi.s lady-love. Delia, to whom he wrote 
many of his best poems. '1 he first elegy was clearly in Landor’s mind as 
he wrote. There are de.scribed •* I’lie gieat apples that fall easily into the 
hand,* and there come the well known lines ejuoted below, Te .spcctcm, 
&c (Imag. Convers., Gks. and Rom., 1853, Works, ii., > 876.)3 
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Tibullus* On the Garumna and on the Liger, after a tedious 
march, we often found them refreshing.* 

Messdla* What then must they be, gatlicrcd by the hand of 
Delia, the beloved of my brave Tibullus ? 

Tibullus, She shall gather them instantly. 

Come, Delia! come from behind that curtain. Here is 
Messala. Do not let his eloquence win thy heart away from 
me, and forget for a moment all thou hast ever heard about his 
military actionvS and his high nobility. 

Delia. Albius ! Albius! for shame ’ how dare you take such 
a liberty with so great a man, as to ]7Ut my hand into his ? 

Tibullus. Because he is what tliou callest him; I take no 
liberty with any other. 

Messala. Albius Tibullus! I never thought thee such a 
flatterer before. Were 1 in power, or in favor with the power¬ 
ful, thou wouKist be more discreet and silent. Neither the heir 
of Julius nor his bosom friend the patron of poets, h«i8 ever won 
a verse or a visit fi-om thee. 

Tibullus. And never shall, though each of them 1 believe 
hath his merit. Was it to either I owe the preservation of half 
my patrimony ?—of this villa ?—of the apple that is growing on 
the tree for thee ? Friends who watch over us are to be thanked; 
not robbers who leave us bruised on the road, throwing back into 
our faces a few ])ai tides of the booty. 

Messala. Come along, come along ! let us gather the aj)ple. 

Tibullus (to Delia). He wiil not iiea*' rnc; thanks pain him, 
much as he loves the grateful. Go on, my Delia. 

DeUa. Say more about him before we reach the orchard. 

Tibullus. His intervention, his authority, his name, saved for 
us all wc have. But come, we must overtake him; he walks 
swiftly on. 

McsScJa! you were always first in the field of battle : I will be 
up with you In this. 

Messala. Oh the active girl! she has caught thee by the 
tunic in ten paces, 

Delia. Sir! sir ! what arc you doing ? 

Messala. My pretty one, I am lifting thee up to gather me 
I wo or three of those red and yellow apples; they are better than 
such as are nearer the bottom of the tree. 
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Well done! What! another, and another, and another? 
Throw the next down into tlw* bosom of Albius, who is making a 
sack of his vest for its reception : and now put one, only one, into 
thy own. 

Behold! thou art now safe down again. Give me the apple 
out of its hiding-place. 

How she blushes! Ha I she runs away. 

Albius I that little girl is the delight of thy youthful years, and 
will be, 1 augur, the solace of thy decline. 

Tibullus, She stands listening behind the stiitue, pretending 
to admire it, or to sec somewhat in its fcatiiies she never saw 
before. 

Didst thou hear him, my Delia ? Light of my life ! art thou 
sorrowful ? 

Delia. I ilid hear; I own it. iSoriowful ? No, no! 

But how can I hope, sir, to be always a delight to him ? What 
on earth, as my mother used to say, is-.dways? I was fifteen 
years old, and two more aie nearly gone, since— 

Mtssdla. Since Albius was made happy and Delia was made 
immortal. 1 s it so ? 

Delia. I must grow old at last! 

Tibullus. And so must [. 

Delta. Oh 1 no^ no, no ! that can ne\er be. 

Mcssala. I^ady, it is well to think so; Aurora thought it of 
Tithonus. Your ages united arc son>ewhat under mine. Never 
take such notice of my scanty and g)ay hairs; frightful as they 
are, they are truthful. 

Delia, If they seem gray, it is only because you arc in the 
sunlight. 

Mersala. Ah, Delia! ! am much nearer the starlight than 

the sunlight. Day is fast closing with me. But my life has not 
been unserviceable to my friends or to my country. Yet what, 
after all, am I ? 

Ye glories of tlie world! how rapidly, how irrevocably, ye 
depart! Men who have shaken the Forum and the Senate-house 
witli their eloquence are soon deserted, soon forgotten. '^rhe 
stoutest are in need of support; and tlieir props are often of the 
most carious materials. Brief is the glimmer of the sword. The 
timber of the chariot, which hath home up the conqueror to the 
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Capitol, outlasts him; and the cicada, who lives her three days, 
lives all her three more merrily than he his proudest. 

’Ttlullus. Light are our ashes; our wishes, our hopes, our 
lives, are lighter. Who then upon earth is great and powerful ? 

Messala, I’he poet. The poet is the assessor of the gods ; 
he receives from them, and imparts to whomsoever he chooses, 
the gift of immortality. It is several years, fair Delia, since 
Albius wrote a jwnegyric on me, and you were beginning to try 
what you could do toward the framework of another. 

Tibullus, 1 do not rejieni that T vtoLc it, O Mcssala, though 
I never wiotc anything so badly since. I was almost a boy, and 
the weight of the matter bore me down. 

Mcssala, Certainly it is less excellent, and it ought to be, 
than what Delia hath since inspired, 'I’cll me Delia, now wc 
are in confidence and at home all three, do not you think our 
A Ibius a fine, handsome creature ? Come, I will allow you to 
blush r little, it is so becoming, but not allow you to be silent any 
longer. 

Delia, Make him answer first, wliether he really thinks me so; 
for he would never tell a story to you* 

Messala. Shame upon him! it appears that he has already 
told you one so incredible. 

Delia, Morning, noon, and— 

Messala. Go on, go on. 

Delia. I have spoken. 

Mcssala, And you believed him? 

Delia. Rather more at lirst than now ; but never quite. O 
sir ! make him tell the real truth ; ])ray do. 

Messala. 1 will answer for Albius that he always proves his 
word, sooner or later. 

Delia, I do not desire it just at present; 1 can wait. 

Fie, Albius! Albius* do men ever snatch up our hands and 
kiss them iu pix'sencc of the great ? 

Messala, Let me intercede ana answer for him. In the 
presence oi’ the happy they do, whether of mortals or gods. 

Delia. You too are a little in fault, if 1 may dare to say it, 
I have not forgotten che apple-tree, sir I 

Messala. What a memory ! Are you certain there may not 
be something of tlie fabulous in so remote arf occurrence ? 
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Tibullus^ To-morrow we will retrace our stepa, and learn over 
again this dubious and half-obliterated page of history ; what say 
you, Delia \ 

Delia, Ask what says our noble guest. But it will be your 
turn to-morrow, my Albius, to throw down the apples. It made 
me tremble all over. There is no reason why we should not go 
into the orchard at some early hour of the morning, were it only 
to see whether any thieves have broken in; for they do not heed 
the dogs, although loose. 

Audacious! audacious! and you smile, do you ? Ah ! you 
may well look down. Certain men have methods of making dogs ^ 
lie quiet, when they resolve on committing a robbery in the dark. 
I have half a mind to tell Messala of somebody 1 know, very 
sly and treacherous, who, within my recollection, made even 
Molossians lie quid and forget their duty. You blush ; that is 
])roper. Well, pt'rhaps I may let you off this once, and say 
nothing about it now you are penitent.' Beside, it was a good 
while ago, and not here. Mother tliought it was witchcraft, and 
she lustrated the house witli eggs and sulphur. 

Messala. If any task is to be imj^osed on him, order him to 
.write another elegy, complaining of your severity and atoning for 
his offence. Apollo will j)uiiish him for extolling me above my 
merits by making him inadequate to yours. 

Tibullus! it occurs to me that he, whom I have heard you 
mention as the best poet ^ of the present, day, wrote two ])oems in 
his youth such as I wonder he should acknowledge and republish, 
—the OuL'x .Hnd the Ceiris. 

Tibullus. He compensated for them soon after, by verses more 
harmonious than ever had been heard before in our tongue. How 
beautiful are those at the commencement of the first eclogue, and 
those of the goatherd at the close of it; and those to Dycoris 
traversing the Alps, in the last! 

Messala. You have cited the fi'w verses worth remembrance. 
He says somewlieic that Apollo pulled his ear and admonished 
him. The god should have pulled it again, and harder, for 

P“Upou the threshold sits the guarding dog. Yet if you bring an 
ample gift, the watchiulness abates: the bars unlock tliemseives, the dog 
himself is mute.” ii.. iv., 3i.] 

Virgil.] 
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neglecting his admonition when he composed his Polfio, He did 
indeed take away from him on that one occasion the gift of 
harmony. 

'ribullus. Restored soon. How admii'sble arc some passages 
in that poem on husbandry, whirh he has given us lately ! 

Messahu Admirable in }).irts, but disproportionate. In the 
exordium, he has amplified Varro’s Portico, wluch already was 
too sjjacious for the edifice. 

TihiiUm. Indeed, there was exordium quite suflicient at 

'JVquo '>ibi geiierum 'I'tthys cmat omnilius undis ; 

which would be followed appropriately by the distant line— 

Da faeilt m cursum. 

Mtssfihi. What think you of the Scoqiion drawing his arms 
in, that Octavius may have room enough ?—oi the despair of 
Tartarus at missing such a treasure:—or the backwardness of 
Proserpine to follow her mother ? Heie are together eight such 
verses as 1 would give eighty bushels of wheat to eradicate from 
the poetry of a friend. The Greeks by the facility of their 
versification .im often verbose and languid, but they never exhaust 
so much breath befbie they start. A husbandman does his work 
badly with a buskin fastened round the ankle, and an ampulla 
swinging at the girdle. 

Our Mantuan’s ll^intcr is unworthy of even a secondai'y poet: 
no selection of topics, no arrangement, no continuity ; instead of 
which, there is a dreary conglomeration, where little things <uid 
great aie confounded. Wasev(?r bathos so profound as in— 

Alratiue di'tsiliuilt vulgo Witaque rigacuni ^— 

unless two lines !ow(‘r, wheiv— 

Soliclam in glaciem verture lacuna', 

Utiriiiijue impfxh indurnil horrida htnlis. ^ 

llbullus. T>,ct us climb over the ice and snow, leap across the 
laruTur, anil wipe away the sliria. His summer storm is such as 
Jupiter might have sent down to show his power, and Apollo might 
have hymned to his Fathei ’s glory. 

Messala. Very soon you will take Proteus under your 
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patronage. There are some, I am U)Id, who really find in the 
story of Eurydice ^ a noble effort of poetry. 

Tibullus. It grieved me to see that excrescence. 

Masala, Pioteus hail no pity for Gyrene whom he must have 
known from his infancy, but abundance of it for a dead man’s 
head which he never could have lieard of while it mis on the 
shoulders; which head moreover wavS carried down a river a 
thousand miles distant from his haunts, and sang all the way. 
Frigid was indi'cd the tongue that sang there, and almost as frigid 
the tongue that sang about it. Such puerility is scarcely for the 
schoolroom, but rather for the nursery, and comes very nigh the 
cradle. Wc have talked [ibout this before, by ourselves, and 
without any intention of gratifying the malignity of minor song- 
men. 

'Itbullus. Pi’opcrtius tells me that he has l iti'ly seen the com¬ 
mencement of ..n epic by him, and that, if the remainder is equal 
to the two first books, it will rival the Iliad. 

Messah. May we live to read it! At all events may he to 
complete it! 

Tibullus, Pleasant will it he to me to feel the -slight shudder 
• of Della on my bosom, when J read to her the' battles. 

Messala. Where is she ? she has slipped out. 

Tibullus. Perliaps she is gone to ciown llie Penates, for she is 
pious and grateful. 

Messala. 'I’wo qualities not alv/ays found together. Fre¬ 
quently have I lemarked, in tiie most devout, the most arrogant, 
quarrelsome, and unjust. 

Have you room in your chapel for Gains Julius, our latest 

god { 

Tihullus. Highly a-s 1 esteem him, I have not jirocured his 

Set' Georgia, iv., 317. Ari-staius, rln- '<!u'plierd son of (’yrenc. was 
consumed with grief at the loss of his Iws. At his piayeis his mother 
went with him to enquire the cause of his loss Irom Proteus, ” the old 
man of the sea.” He, after tlie usual ceremonies, was ctunpi'lled to 
explain that the nymphs had inflicted this loss upon Aiistanis. because it 
was in running away from him tlnat Eurydice had tiodden on the 
snake. Virgil calls it “a huge H>dia.’' fiom whoso bite slic died. This 
bring-s in the whole sUtry of Orpheus’ jouiney into Hades, and his death, 
and how his head floated down the Hehrus to the sea. while “ tlie chilly 
lips, with chilly voice, still tried aloud the nanie of Eurydice.”] 
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statue. Gods are great by necessity, mortals by exertion: and 
what exertions weie ever so animated or so unremitted as his? 

Masala. All of them tended to the glory of his country, out 
of which parent soil his own shot up exuberantly, and at last (it 
seems) reached the heavens. 

Tibullus. In my humble 0 })inion, and 1 hope I ,'im falling 
into no imjjiety when I say it, we have gods enow already. 
Those of Ligypt we have in our kitchens,® and those of Gaul are 
not worth conveyance from their woods. We require no im¬ 
portations. 

Mess ala. Formerly, gods made men; at present, men make 
gods. Where will tliis fashion have an end ? Perhaps you may 
live to enlarge your sacristy. 

Tibullus. I find an object of worship in every field. Wher¬ 
ever there is a stake or a stone crowned with flowers,* I bend 
before it, and thank the gods for inspiring the hearts of men with 
gratitude. I feel confident they arc well-pleased at thv‘sc obla¬ 
tions, however poor their worshipper, and however he mispro¬ 
nounce their names. 

Messala. While the gods came from the potter, men were 
virtuous and happy; when tliey came from the goldsmith, they > 
retained the heat of the furnace, and dazzled and deluded. 
Priests assumed their similitude, and encrusted one anoUier wiih 
the same metal. 

Tibullus. Barbarous nations have beheld these prodigies; 
may Rome never see within hci walls a worse Pontifex tlian 
Caius Julius. 

Messala. Nevertheless, by his oration in the Senate, as 
Crispus Sallustius hath recorded it, he seems to have verged on 
atheism. I do not mean hereby to question his ajititude for the 
office, which others at Rome, after him, have equally well dis¬ 
charged with no firmer belief in the deity, and less resemblance. 

Tibullus. If you enter our little sanctuary, you will sec the 
Lares not crowned as usual with rosemary and myrtle, but with 
myrtle only. The reason is: Delia had gathered both from under 
the villa-wall, to decorate the little deities, inobservant that a bee 

* Nam veneror seu stipes habet desertus in agiis, 

Seu Vftus in trivio jfiorida t-erta lapis. 

P-Cats.] 
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was inside the blossom of a rosemary; and, beginning to press 
it round one of the images, she was stung. The sting was tbr- 
gotten in the omen. 

Messala* What omen is there in so ordinary an occurrence 

Tibullus. “O Albius!” cried she, “something sad will 
happen; my piety is rejected, and my love, my love ”—Sobs 
interrupted her; and she would never tell me afterward what she 
was then about to say. 

Messala. Simpleton I But at present there arc no signs 
either of sting or omen. Propejtius, whom you just now men¬ 
tioned, is an imitator of yours, at a ciisttince. His elegi(*s arc 
apparently tasks undertaken by orilt^r of a schoolmaster. He is 
uneasy at the loss of a little farm under Perusi.i, which the trium¬ 
virate allotted to the legions. Civil wars bring down these curses; 
and not always the most heavily on those who took a prominent 
part in them. Probably he is nioi e poet than philosopher; and 
he may never have reflected that many things occur, in the course 
of every man’s life, which he deems unfortunate, and which his 
friends deem so t(H>, and upon which they not only condole with 
him at the time, but commemorate and discouise upon long after. 
.Little are they aware that, unless these very things had happened, 
the pleasure they are enjoying at that moment, in social inter¬ 
course with him, might not exist. Fortune, who appears to 
have frowned on him with her worst malignity, in debarring 
him from tliat which he groani’d for, and was within a vStep of 
attaining, may there have been liis very best friend. If the farm 
of Propertius had been laigei, it might have cost Kim hivS life. 
Such prices, we know, have been paid occasionally. When, in 
the heat of midsummer, I went to visit a neglected propei ty of 
mine among the hills near Sulmo, I was visited by his friend, 
Ovidius Naso,* with whose Epistles of Heroes and Heroines^ on 
their appearance last winter, you were, 1 remember, much de¬ 
lighted. He, like the gencr.iliry of young poets, meditates a grand 

* TibulluB and Properviu*-, with i(*w more, enjoy the good fortune to 
escape from mutilation in the extremities of the name. Following the 
French, but neither tlie Italians nor riermaiis, we treat Ovul and Virgil 
and Horace less ceremoniously; and appear to be more familiar with them 
than their contemporaries were. It would be affectation in common 
discourse to say f^irgitius. or OWrW, or Horutius : it would be worse 
than affectation to represent a Roman saying Horace^ or Virgil^ or Ovid. 
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work: and, unlike the generality, is capable of executing it. 
Practice itself can hardly add to his facility; and love itself is 
hardly more itigcnious and inventive. He excels in sentences, 
never dogmatical, never prolix, never inopportune. In every de¬ 
partment of eloquence, and particularly in poetry, we look for 
depth and clearness; a clearness that shows the depth: here we 
find it. 

Befoie I left Ovidius when I returned his visit, he read to me 
the commencement of some amatory pieces, at which, if I smiled, 
it was in courtesy, not in apjjrobation. From the mysteries of 
religion the veil is seldom to Ik' drawn, fj om thi' mysteries of love 
never. For this offence, (he gods take away from us our fresh¬ 
ness of heart and our susct'ptibility of pure dc'light. The well 
loses the sjuing that fed it, and whal is ex])Oscd in tlie shallow 
basin soon evaporates. 1 wixsh well to Ovidius, for he speaks welj 
of everybody. Pot;ts are enrolled in the C.idmean legion : each 
one cuts down his comrade; but Ovidius stands apart, gentle and 
generous, uniting the moral to the sensual voluptuary.^ He is 
kinder to Propertius than Hor.itius Flaccus is, who turns him into 
ridicule under the name of Callimachus. Our pleasant lyrist is 
disposed to praise nobody at a distance from the Palatine. 

Tibullus, .ludicious in his choice, he praises Virgilius and 
Valgius and Varius and Tucca. In his Satires he is equally dks- 
creet, equally refined. Satire ought to strike at the face, as 
Cflssar ordered the soltlier to do on the field of Pharsalla; far 
from morttil, the stroke should never be outrageous or repeated. 
Coarsen<‘ss and harshness are no pn^of of strength, as some would 
fain inculcate. On the contrai'y, there is no true satii’t; which 
departs from graceful pleasantry, and which either runs into 
philosophical sententiousness or acrimonious declamation. Satire 
draws ncithc’r blood nor tears: laughter and blushes are the 
boundaries of her dominion. 

Messaia. Perfectly just r emarks ; and Horatius is no violator 
of them. Many of his Odes arc so light, so playful, so graceful, 
tliat nothing is comparable to them in the literatui'e of Greece. 
Seldom is lie energetic or irapi ■ ve; seldomer, even when he 
attempts it, patlietic. He who tickles the bosom is the least 
likely to touch the heart. 1 could pardon him a few of his de¬ 
ficiencies, if he were less parsimonious of praise toward men, like 
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you, and if his nymphs poured less of cold water into the cup 
containing it. 

Tibullui, Conscious of his own mcri^iS, as every man who 
possesses any must be, however he may dissemble it, Horatius can 
ill endure that Catullus and Calvus*^ should be preferred to him, 
as they are by many. 

Messala, I think I have allowed him all his due. 

Tibullus. Not quite: add also his great variety. Recent or 
sclent, surely none is comparable to him in this. 

Messala. In the stock of his Gyna'c.rum, none. Seriously, 
it is a pity that he who, on his TibuTtine and Sabine farm, is 
master of so many true and solid, should in woi’se wanton ness 
have devised so many fabulous, mistre.jsi's. It takes away from 
us all illusion, all sympathy; we laugli at an Ixion raising a cloud 
to embraci' it, But ivS tlicre any man, Albius, who can read with¬ 
out tenderness your 7r sper/an ^ Believe me, you are the only 
elegiac poet, Greek or Roman, whorh posterity will cherish. 
Imperishable are those things only which have been cieated in the 
heart, 

Tibullus. Forget not then your favorite Catullus, the creator 
• there. 

Messala. Earnest and impressive, no poet rests so perfectly 
on the memory. He is the only one whose verses I could 
remember after the f^st reading; I mean his Hendecasyllables 
and Scazons. 

Tibullus. Painful, very painful is it, that the lover of Les- 
bia should revile her so coru sely .as he did before he left her; 
if indeed he ever left her ai all, or ever po.sseR.sed her. For it 
appears to me quite impossible that a tender heart, however ran¬ 
corous it iiiiiy have become under infidelities and indignitic's, 
should ever lose its fineness of fibre, should ever sink into dec]) 
corruption. Willingly then would I believe th.it many of his 
poems, as you suppose of Horatius’s, are merely exerclse.s of 
ingenuity. 

The passage referred to is .Satires, i,. lo, i 6 ; where Horace speaks 
of “Hermogenus and hi^. monke) friend who can hirig nothing but Calvus 
and Catullus.”] 

P Elegy* i.. I. 59. “On thy face may eyes ga/.e in my dying hour; 
thine be the hand I then hold in my failing grasp.”] 
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Messala, In the elegiac measure, excepting the verses on his 
brother’s funeral, he was less successful. Ovidius hath utterly 
ruined it. Of all metres, tlie pentameter is the least harmonious, 
and the least adapted to the expression of sorrow; to which 
Mimnermous and Tyrtsus and Solon never applied it. Frisky 
as it is, it is not frisky enough for Ovidius. With better judg¬ 
ment, you correct the gambols of the fiist hemistich by the gravity 
of the spondee : he, wherever he can, renders it dactylic. Often 
have I defended him against the charge of affcctition, l^ut there 
is no defence for it in termiuaLing every jjcntameter with a 
dissyllable. This is a Lnck unworthy of a school-boy. Catullus 
and you have scorned it; Propertius hath followed your example; 
the Genius of our language cries out against the entanglement, and 
snaps the chain. 

IthuUus. That bust in the corner of the room is the bust of 
Lucretius; and I know not whether tlicre is any other of him: 
I bought it at the decease of his widow. 

Messala^ How different from the opposite! poor Cicero’s. 
He always carried anxiety and hurry in his countenance: that 
little head of his ajjjiears as if it never could lie down to rest. 

Tibullus. 1 saw him but once, and it was shortly before his 
departure. Lucretius I never saw at ail, 

Messala. I wish he had abstained from his influpnator and 
endogredi. Language is as much corrupted by throwing decayed 
words into it as by the rank and vapid succulence of yesterday’s 
sudd(m growth. If part, is ancient, let all l)e ancient. When 
Lucretius complains of our poverty in language, he means only 
in terms of art and science. Let us stand up for its dignity, and 
appeal to Plautus for its responsibility. Cicero and Ca?sar have 
brought it to perfection ; there are already signs of its decline. 
Many of those who were educated at Athens Iiave introduced 
lately a variety of Hellenisms; the young jioets are too fond of 
them: among your merits is abstinence from this (not very 
unpardonable) intoxication. 

Plautus and Terentiiis, who drew largely from Greek originals, 
are less Greek in their phraseology than many who write now. 
Lucretius I see is lying on the table. Ovidius, who admires 
even his contemporaries, is a warm admirer of him, and declares 
that his work on Nature will perish only with Nature herself. 
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Nothing is so animated and so august as his invocation. His 
friend Memmius outlived him; but not Jong enough to see the 
termination of those discords wliicJi he prayed Mars, at the inter¬ 
cession of Venus, to abate. Little did he imagine that a youth 
who claims descent from her should be enabled to compose them. 
Octavius was tlien a boy, thirteen or fourteen years old, just sent 
by the munificence of his uncle, Caius Julius, to study at Athens. 
Happily he found there a protector, in a wealthy and clever 
though dissolute friend a few years older—Cilnius Mecjrnas—to 
whose counsels he owes probably his life, certainly his station and 
security. 

Tibullus, It is the glory of Mccasnas to have denved no part 
of his riches from the ]u oscriptions. 

Messaln. He had large estates in the most fertile districts of 
Etruria : but that is no diminution of his merit; others as aftluent 
were rapacious ami insatiable. His weakness, one ?imong many, 
lies in his alTectation of family. Were* he really a dt'seendant of 
a Lucumon, the jicdigiee would have been drawn out and 
exhibitecl: indeed, it is a wonder that a fictitious one never was 
substituted. Flriccus says that his ancestors, both maternal and 
paternal, had foimcrly commanded “great legions.” 'riiere is no 
record of these great legions having performt'd great actions. If 
they ever had, he would have pointeil to them ami have named 
the battle-field. He has not omitted to tell us who slew 
Asdrubal, nor the name of the river on whose banks he fell. 
He bi'ings forward his patronroyal origin on cwtTy occasion, 
and truly with small dexterity. It seldom or never' has any 
thing to do with the subject. Take for instance the first ode; 
the worst in the book, excepting the second. And there ai'c 
other places quite as remarkable for a simiJai want of connection. 

Tibullus. With various little weaknesses he is really an 
estimabh; man, although it never may have occurred to him that 
no one has a right to claim antiquity of family unless he can 
distinctly show an ancestor who hath rendered a signal service to 
the Commonwealth. 

Messala, To Cilnius however it is mainly owing that our 
manners are softened, our dissensions pacified, our laws amended, 
and the remainder of our properties secured. 

Tibullus, And Commonwealth ? The old nut has only a 
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maggot and dust , within it j and t!ie squirreJ at the top of the tree, 
having laid up or eaten all the soundei', thinks it ill worth while 
to come down and crack it. 

We are safe at present; and that is somewhat: but who on 
earth can insure us that 'rhracian or 13acian, or Gaul or German, 
shall not, within a century or two, advance on Rome? 

Messala. Blindness ks the effect of straining the eye too far. 
Empires have fallen, and will fall: the harder crush the softer, 
and soften too. Destruction and renovation are eternal laws. 
A decayed nation, like ii decayed .inimal, fattens the field for 
enterprise and industry. Egyptians, Babylonians, Medes, the 
mounttiineers of Macedon and Epirus, have vanquished in 
succession, and now are lying like idle and outcast beggars at the 
gates of Rome. Aihius ! be certain of this: if we evei lose our 
preponderance, we sliall deserve to lose it. A weak nation, when 
it is reduced to subjection, may be pitied; but a nation once 
powerful by its institutions, military and civil, when it falls, 
aJtbotigh short of subjug.ition, is despised. The genius of Julius 
Caesar, a man witJiour an equal in the history of the world*, would 
have restored our State, Generals whose sole ability lay in the 
arts of corruption were opposed to him; and, fortunately for tl»e 
Senate who appointed them, they failed. In Spain and Africa 
there still breathed a miliuiry spirit; but in his ])resence it breathed 
its last. Antonius and Cassius were the only great leaders who 
survived him: Cassius outlived his cause; Antonius nis glory. 
Agrippa, when he hail driven Jiim into Belusium and upon his 
sword, turned his heel on thi* luxuries of Egypt, stood aloof from 
those of Rome, and was venerated at his death gj'eatly more than 
tliose who have recently been deified. 

Repose is necessary now to our exhaustion. We must look 
ciu'efully to our agriculture; we must conciliate our provinces. 
In no case, however, is military discipline to be neglected, or the 
soldier to be kept long inactive. We will enjoy the Saturnian 
age when Saturn comes back again; meanwhile, let us never be 
forgetful tliat Mars is the progenitor of our race. 
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VII. TIBERIUS AND Vl^SANlA.J ♦ 


Tiberius. Vipsania, my Vipsania, whither art tliou walking ? 
Vipsania* Whom do I see ?—my Tiberius ? 

Ttherius* Ah! no, no, no! but thou seest the father of thy 


P Tiberius “ married Agrippina, the daughter of Marcus Agrippa, the 
granddaughter of Cxcilius Atticus. the Roman knight, and correspondent 
of Cicero; but he was compelled to put her away afier one son had been 
born to him lier, and when she was again pregnant; and in her stead 
to marry suddenly Julia, the daiightei of Augustus, wheieat ho suffered 
much anguish of mind. , . . And even after the ilivorce he regretted 
Agrippina, and when once, and only once, he saw her, he fled from the 
meeting with such eager and swelling eyes that care was taken that he 
should nevei meet her again.” Suetonius Tibeiius, vii. In all probability 
the divorce of Tiberius and his man iage to Julia weie part of the schemes 
contrived by Livia to ensure hi» acce''si(m to the empire. (Imag. Conver.s., 
iii., 1828. Works, i., 1846. Imag, Convers., Gks. and Rom., 1853. 
Works. li., 1S76.)] 

* Vipsania, tlie daughter of Agrippa, was divorced from Tiberius by 
Augiistu.s and Livi i, in older that he might marry Julia, and hold the 
empire by inheritance. He retained such an affertion for her, and showed 
it so intensely when he once met !ut afterward, that every precaution was 
taken lest they should meet again. 

There "can be no douht tliat the Claudii were deranged in intellect. 
Those of them w'ho .succeeded to tlie cmjnre were by nature no worse 
than .several of their race in the times of the republic. Appius Claudius, 
Appios Ca'cus, Publius, Appa. and after these the enemy of Cicero, 
exhibited as ungovernable a tempei as the imperial ones; some breaking 
forth into tyranny and lust, othcis into contempt of, and imprt*cation.s 
again.st, their counti7. Tiberius wa.s meditative, morose, suspicious. In 
the pupil of Seneca were dispositions the opposhe to these, with many 
talent.s, and stmie good cjualitles. I’liey could not ihsappear on a sudden, 
without one of those siiocks under which had been engulfed almost every 
member of the family. 


['^ Note in isted. reads: “I have mentioned in a former volume my 
per.sua.sion tJvat the Claudii were deranged in intellect. There are few 
who, after the pemsal of the tliree volumcn) will suspect me of 
apologi.sing for the vices of princes: but tho.se who endute them are to 
be condemned still more severely. 'Phe Claudii who succeeded to the 
empire were by nature no worse men, and in f ome respects much better, 
than several of their race in the times of the iepublic,altho* power ripened 
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little Drusus. Prcvss him to thy heart the more closely for this 
meeting, and give him— 

Vipsania. Tibeiius! the altars, the gods, the destinies, are 
between us,—I will fcike it from this hand; ^ thus, thus shall he 
receive it. 

Tiberius* Raise up thy face, my beloved! I must not shed 
tears. Augustus! Tdvia! ye shall not extort them from me. 
Vipsania 1 I may kiss thy head—for I have saved it. Thou 
siiyest nothing. I have wronged thee; ay ? 

Vipsania, Ambition does not see the earth she treads on; 
tlic rock and the lierbagc are of one substance to her. Let me 
excuse you to my heart, O Tiberius. It has many wants; this is 
the first and greatest. 

Tiberius, My ambition, T swear by tlic immortal gods, placed 
not the bar of severance between us. A stronger hand, the hand 
tJiat composes Rome and sways the world— 

Vipsania. — Overawed Tiberius. I know it; Augustus 
willed and commanded it. 

liherivs. And overawed d’iberiusi Power bent, Death terri¬ 
fied, a Nero ! What is our race, that any should look down on us 
and spurn us ? Augustus, my benefactor, 1 have wrongetl thee! 
Livia, my mothei’, tliis one cruel deed was thine ! To reign, for- 
vsooth, is a lovely thing. O womanly appetite ! Who would have 
Ixjen before me, though tlie palace of C:esar cracked and split with 
emperors, while I, sitting in iiileness on a cliff of Rhodes, eyed the 
sun as he swung his golden censer ithwart the heavens, or his 

at last tJieir malady intu rankei growtJi and deadlier poison. Appiiw 
Claudius, . . . country, 'riberins was a m.in of gieater genius than 
any of the rest; sorrowful, meditative, morose, susiiicious. In the la.st 
Nero were dispo-sition.s . . , engulphed. in siim*ssivc generations, 
almost evei7 member of the Claudian family. Cruelty, if we cemsider 
it a crime, is the greatest of all, bur 1 think we sJiould more justly con¬ 
sider it, in men of education, a.s a madness; for it quite destroy.s our 
sympathies, and, doing so, must supersede and master our intellect. It 
removes from us those that can help us, and brings against us those that 
ran injure us; whence it oppose.s the great princij>Ie of our nature, self- 
love, and endangers net only our w'ell Ijeing but our being. Reason is 
then the most perfect when it enable.s us the most to benefit society; 
reason is then the most deianged when there is that over it which 
disables a man from benefiting his fellow men—and cruelty is that.’] 

[3 First ed. reads: “hand of thine, and thus shall,” &c.] 
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I 

image as it overstrode the sea ? * I have it befoix^ me 5 and, 
tliough it seems falling on me, I can smile at it,—just as 1 did from 
my little favorite skiff, painted round with the marriage of'riictis, 
wlicn the sailors drew their long shaggy hair across their eyes many 
a stadium away from it, to mitigate its effulgence.'^ 

These too were happy days ; days of happiness like these I 
could recall and look back upon with unaching brow. 

O land of Greece! Tiberius blesses thee, bidding thee rejoice 
and flouriwsh. 

Why cannot one hour, Vipsania, beauteous and light as we have 
led, i-eturn ? 

Vipsania* Tiberius ! is it to me that you were speaking ? 1 

would not interrupt you ; but I thought I heard my name as you 
walked away and looked up toward the East. So silent! 

Tiberius. Who dared to call thee ? 'riiou wert mine before 
the gods—do they deny it ? Was it my fault— 

Vipsania. Since we are separated, and for ever, O Tibt'i'ius, 
let us think no more on the cause of it. Let neither of us 
iK'Iicve *that the other was to blame: so shall separation be less 
painful. 

Tiberius. O mother ! and did 1 not tell thee what she was ? 
—patient iu injury, proud in innocence, serene in grief! 

Vipsania. Did you say that tv>o i* i>ut 1 think it was so : I had 
felt little. One vast wavehas washed away the impression of 
smaller from my memory. Could Livia, could your mother, could 
she who was so kind to me— 

Tiberius, The wife of Ca*sar did it. But hear me now ; hear 
me; be calm as I am. No weaknesses are such as tliosc of a 
mother who loves her only son immoderately ; and none are so 

* 'riu' Colossus was thrown down by an earthquake during the war 
between Antiochus and i'tolemy, who si.nt the Rhodians three tliousand 
talents for the restoration of it. Again in the time of Vespasian, ‘‘Coae 
Veneris, item Colossi refeetorem c('ngiario magnaque mercede donavit.'* 
Suetonius in f^esp. 'I'he first residence of Tiberius in Rhodes was when 
he returned from his Armenian expedition; the last was after his 
divorce from Vipsania and Ins marriage with Julia. 

['* First ed. reads; -ethilgence from the brightest effigy of the brightest 
god. These,” &c. Ntite on Colossus added in znd ed.] 

P First ed. read.s: ‘'One wave has washed away a thousand impres¬ 
sions of smaller from my memory.”] 
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easily worked upon from without Who knows what impulses she 
received ? She is very, very kind ; but she regards me only; and 
tliat which at her bidding is to encompass and adorn me. All the 
weak look after I'ower, protectress of weakness. Thou art a 
woman, O Vipsanli! is there nothing in thee to excuse my 
mother ? So good she ever was to me ! so loving. 

Vipsania, I quite forgive her . be tranquil, O Tiberius ! 
Ttberius. Never can I know peace—ncve»- can I pardon— 
any one. l’hr('aten me with thy exile, thy separation, thy 
seclusion ! Remind me that another climate might endanger thy 
health !—There death met me and turned me round. Threaten 
me to take our son from us,— our one hoy, our helpless little one, 
—him w horn we made ciy because we kissed him both together ! 
RenK'mbercst thou ? Or dost thou not hear ? turning thus away 
from me! 

ripumia, I hear; I hear! Oh cease, my sweet Tiberius! 
Stamp not upon that stone. my heart lies under it. 

'[tberius. Ay, there again death, and more than death, stood 
before me. Oh she maddened me, my mother did, she maddened 
me—-she thiew me to where I am at one breath. The gods can¬ 
not replace me where I was, nor atone to me, nor console me, hor 
restore my senses. To whom can I (iy ; to whom can I open my 
heart; to whom s})eak plainly T * There was upon the earth a 
man I could convensc with and fear nothing ; there was a woman 
too I could love, and ft-ar nothing. What a soldier, what a 
Roman, was thy father, O my young bride I How could those 
who never saw him have di»coursc{l so rightly upon virtue! 

P^ipsania. These words cool my bi'easl like pressing his urn 
against it. He was brave; shall Tiberius want courage I 

Ttberius, My enemies scorn me. I am a garland dropped 
from a triumphal car, and taken up and looked on for the place 
I occupied ; and tossed away and laughed at. Senators I laugh, 
laugh! Your merits may l)e yet iawarded—^Ix* of good cheer! 

* The*’ regret of "J'iberius at the death of Agrippa may be imagined to 
arise from a cause of Avlilrh at this moment he was unconscious. If 
Agiippa had lived, .Julia, who was Jus wife, co«dcl not have been Tiber- 
ins’s, nor would he and Vipsania have been separated. 

L*’ Note added in 2nd ed.] 
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Counsel me, in your wisdom, what services I can render you, 
con^ript fathers! 

Vipsania* This seems mockery: Tiberius did not smile so, 
once. 

Tiberius, ^^hcy had not then congratulated me. 

Vipsama, On what ? 

Tiberius, And it was not l>ecau9e she was bc'autiful, as they 
thought her, and virtuous, as I know she is; but Ix'c.iuse th<' 
flowers on the altar were to be tied together by my heartstring. 
On this they congratulated me. Their day will come. 'I'heir 
sons and daughters are what I would wish them to lx*: worthy to 
succeed them.^ 

Vipsania, W here is that quietude, that iesignation, that sanctity, 
that heart of true tenderness ? 

Tiberius, Where is my love?—my love? 

Vipsanui, Cry not thus aloud, Tiberius! there is an echo in 
the place. Soldieis and slaves may burst in upon us. 

'liberius. And si'c my tears? There is no echo, Vipsania; 
why alarm and shake me so? Wc are too high here for the 
echoes: the city is below us. Methinks it trembles and totters; 
would it did! from thi‘ marble quays of the Tiber to this I'ock. 

Tlicre is .1 straujfc buz/ and murmur in my brain ; but I should 

listen so inicnsely, I should hear the rattle of its roofs, and shout 
with joy. 

Vipsania, Calm, O my life! calm this horrible transport. 

Tiberius, Spake I so loud? Did I indcerl thenuend my voice 
after a lost sound, to bring it back; and thou fanciedest it an 
echo? Wilt not thou laugh with me, as thou wort wont to do, 
at such an error ? What was I saying to my tender love, 
when I commanded- -1 know not whom—to stand back, on 
pain of death? Why st;rr*est thou on me in sucli agony? Have 

I hurt thy finger's, child ? I loose tliem ; now let me look! 

Thou turncst thine eyes away from me. Oh ! oh! 1 hear my 
crime! Immortal gods! 1 ciu'sed them audibly, and befoi'e the 
sun, my mother! 


First ed. toads: “ tlu'm, and ready too, t would not make them 
Jove me, as they must do, for il ■ hut this will pass away.”] 
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VIII. EPICTETUS AND SENECA.^ 

Seneca, Ii;|)ictetiis, 1 desired your master, E])apliroditu8, to 
send you hitlier, having been much pleased with his report 
of your conduct, and much surprised at the ingenuity of your 
writings. 

Epictetus, l^hcn I am afraid, my friend— 

Seneca. My friend! are these the expressions—Well, let 
it pass. Philosophers must bear bravely. The people ex¬ 
pect it. 

Epictetus. Arc })hiloso])hers, then, only philosophers for the 
jxjople; and, inste.id of instructing them, must they play tricks 
befom them ? Give me rather tlie gravity of dancing dogs. Their 
motions are for the rabble; their reverential eyes and pendant paws 
are under the pn'ssurc of awe at a master; but tliey are dogs, and 
not below their destinies. 

E In this Conversation Laiulor has ncated in a dramatic form the 
subject which in the Conversation between Flato and Diogenes is treated 
by him critically— the contrast between the true or practical philosophy 
of life and the false or theoretical. Ejiictetus is well fitted to represent 
the first, and Seneca not undeserving of being made to play the part of 
the second. The efiect of th<‘ teaching of Ei)ictetus on his time was 
great; Aulus tiellins frequently quotes from the l)Ook in which Arrian 
liis disciple, expounded his master’s opinions. In one passage (Aul, Gell 
ii., 9. 1) he says—“Concerning that noble philosopher Epictetus.it is too 
frr.vsh a tale, that he was a slave, to need repeating. ’I’herc are two verses 
written by him of his own lot, wJierein he obscurely hints that it is not 
only those hated by the gods who in this life have to struggle with many 
kinds of trouble, but that there are secret causes of sucli disaster past the 
discover)' of most men. “1,” he .says, “was born a slave, and lame, a 
beggar in poverty, and dear to the gods.” He was a slave and then a 
freedman o*' Epaphroditus, wlio was one oi the brutal gang of freedmen 
surrounding Nero. Tigellinus, who is mentioned in this Conversation, 
was also one. Seneca was a philosojiher of another kind. He was wealthy, 
perhaps by inheritance from his father, but possibly from more discredit¬ 
able sources. He lu'd flattered Claiulius and insti-ucted Nero, doing his 
best to lestrain his pupil by gratify iog his least intolerable desire.s. It is 
doul)tful whether Seneca and Epictetus ever could have met. If they did so, 
it must have been just before Nero compelled liis master to kill himseli. 
(Imag. ('onvers,. iii., 1828. Works, ii., 1846 Imag. Convers., Gks. and 
Rom., 1853. Works, ii., 1876.)] 
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Seneca. Epictetus! I will give you three talents to let me tike 
that sentiment for my own. 

Epictetus. I would give thee twenty, if I had them, to nuikc 
it thine. 

Seneca. You mean, by lending to it the graces of my lan¬ 
guage? 

Epictetus. 1 mean, by lending it to thy conduct. And now 
let me console and comfort thee, under the calamity I brought on 
tliee by ciilling thee iwy friend. If thou art not my friend, why 
send for me? Enemy 1 can have none * being a slave. Fortune 
has now done with me. 

Sineca. Continue, then, your former observations. What were 
you saying ? 

Epictetus. That which thou intcrriiptcdst. 

Seneca. What was it ? 

Epictetus. I should have remarked that, if thou foundest 
ingenuity in my writings, thou must have discovered in them 
some de;viation from the plain, homely truths of Zeno and 
CIcanthes. 

Seneca. We all swerve a little from them. 

• Epictetus. In practice too ? 

Seneca. Yes, even in practice, I am afraid. 

Epictetus. Often ? 

Seneca. Too often- 

Epictetus, Strange! I have been attentive, and yet have re¬ 
marked but one difference among you great personages at Rome. 

Seneca. What difference fell under your observation ? 

Epictetus. Crates anti Zeno and Cleanthes taught UvS that our 
desires were to be subdued by philosophy alone. In this city, 
their acute and inventive scholars take us aside, and show us that 
there is not only one way, but two. 

Seneca. Two ways? 

Epictetus. They whisper in our ear, “ These two ways are 
philosophy and enjoyment: the wiser man will take the leadier, 
or, not finding it, the alternative.” Thou reddenest. 

Seneca. Monstrous degeneracy. 

Epictetus. What magnificent rings! I did not notice them 
until thou liftest up thy hands to heaven, in detestation of such 
effeminacy and impudence. 

u. 


o 
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Smeca, The rings are not amiss ; my rank rivets them upon 
my fingers : I am forced to wear them. Our emperor gave me 
one, Epaphroditus another, Tigeiliniis the third. I cannot lay 
them aside a singK’ day, for fe;ir of offending the gods, and those 
whom they love the most worthily. 

Epictetus, Although they make thee stretch out thy fingers, 
like the arms and legs of one of us slaves upon a cross. 

Seneca, Oh horrible ! Find some other resemblance. 

Epictetus, The extremities of a fig-leaf. 

Seneca, Ignolile! 

Epictetus. The claws of a toad, trodden on or stoned. 

Seneca. You have great need, Ej)ictetus, of an instructor in 
eloquence and rhetoric : you want topics and tropes and figures. 

Epictetus. 1 Jiave no room for them. They make such a 
bu^z in the house, a man’s own wife cannot understand what he 
says to her. 

Seneca, Let us reason a little upon style. I would set you 
right, and remove from before you the prejudices of a somewhat 
rustic education. We may adorn the simplicity of the wisest, 

Epictetus. Thou canst not adorn simplicity. What is naked 
or defective is suvsceptible of decoration : what is decorated is. 
simplicity no longer. Thou mayest give another thing in ex¬ 
change for it; but if thou wert master of it, thou wouldst 
preserve it inviolate. It is no wonder that we mortals, little able 
as we are to see truth, should be less able to express it. 

Seneca. You have formed at present no idea of style. 

Epictetus. I never think about it. First, I consider whether 
what I am about to say is tree ; then whether T can say it with 
brevity, in such a manner as that others shall .sec it as clearly as I 
do In tlie light of truth ; for, if they survey it as an ingenuity, 
my desire is ungratified, my duty unfulfilled. 1 go not with those 
who dance round the imago of Truth, less out of honor to her 
than to display their agility and address. 

Seneca. We must attract the attention of readers by novelty 
and force and grandeur of expression. 

Epictetus. We must. Nothing is so grand as truth, nothing 
so forcible, nothing so novel. 

Seneca. Sonorous sentences are wanted to awaken the lethargy 
of indolence. 
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Epictetus, Awaken it to what ? Here lies the question ; and 
a weighty one it is. If' thou awakenest men when they can vsee 
nothing and do no work, it is better to let tliem rest; but will not 
they, thinkest tl\ou, look up at a rainbow, unless they are called 
to it by a clap of thunder ? 

Seneca, Your early youth, Epictetus, has been, I will not say 
neglected, but cultivated with rude instruments and unskilful 
hands. 

Epictetus. I thank God for it. Those rude instruments have 
left the turf lying yet toward the sun ; and those unskilful hands 
have plucked out the docks. 

Seneca. We hope and Ix'lieve that wc have attained a vein of 
eloquence, blighter and more varied than has been hitherto laid 
Open to the world. 

Epictetus. Than any in the Greek i 

Seneca. Wc trust so. 

Epictetus. 'I'haii your Cicero’s ? 

SenecM. If the declaiation may be made without an offence to 
modesty. Surely, you cannot estimate or value the eloquence of 
that noble pleader ? 

Epictetus. Imperfectly, not being born in Italy ; and the noble 
pleader is a much less nnn with me than the noble philosopher. 
I regret that, having farms and villas, he would not keep his 
distance from the jmmping up of foul words against thieves, cut¬ 
throats, and other rogues ; and that he lied, sweated, und thumped 
hia head and thighs, in behalf of those wlio were no better. 

Seneca. Senators must June clients, and must protect them, 

Epictetus. Innocent or guilty ? 

Seneca. Doubtless. 

Epictetus. If it bc'comes a jihilosopher to regret at all, and if 
T regret what is and might not he, 1 may regret more what both 
is and must be. However, it is an amiable thing, and no small 
merit in the wealthy, even to trifle and play at tlieir leisure hours 
with philosophy. It cannot lie expected that such a jiersonage 
should espouse her, or should recommend her as an inseparable 
mate to his heir, 

Seneca. I would. 

Epictetus, Yes, Seneca, but thou hast no son to make the 
match for; and thy recommendation, I suspect, would be given 
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him before be could consummate the marriage. Every man wishes 
ills sons to be philosophers while they are young; but takes 
especial care, as they grow older, to teach them its insufficiency 
and unfitness for their intercourse with mankind. The patern^ 
voice sjiys, “ You must not be particular; you are about to have 
a profession to live by : follow those who have thriven the best in 
it.” Now, among these, whatever be the profession, canst thou 
point out to me one single philosoplier ? 

Seneca. Not just now. Nor upon reflection, do I think it 
feasible. 

Epictetus. Thou indeed mayest live much to thy ease and 
satisfaction witli philosophy, having (tliey say) two thousand 
talents. 

Seneca. And a trifle to spare—pressed upon me by that god¬ 
like youth, my pupil Nero. 

Epictetus. Seneca! where God hath placed a mine he hath 
placed the materials of an earthquake. 

Seneca. A true philosopher is beyond the reach of Fortune. 

Epictetus. The false one thinks himself so. Fortune cares 
little about philosophers; but she remembers where she hath set 
a rich nuin, and she laughs to see the Destinies at liis door. 


IX. VIRGILIUS AND HORATIUS.i 

ON TUr ROAD TO BRUNDUSIUM, WITH AUGUSTUS AN’T) MECA.NAS. 

Virgtlius. Horatius! raise yourself up from the litter and 
look before you. From tin's last spur of the Apennines, I 
discover the Adriatic beyond Brundusium. 

Horatius. Let me wipe my eyes first, for the keen air of the 
mountain and the eastern breeze have made them water, and they 

[* This Conversation refers to the journey described by Horace in Satires, 
i., 5. Cf. especially tlie lines where he describes how “ at Sinessa, Varius 
and Virgil met ns; brighter spirits the world does not hold, nor dearer 
friends of mine. How we embraced! how glad we were to meet.” The 
Conversation is full of Horatian allusions. {Aihenteum, March 9th, 1861. 
Works, ii., 1876.)] 
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are not so clear-sighted at the best as yours are. I would fiiin 
have turned myself round a few hours later. 1 am no Persian ; 
seldom do I sdute the sun, and never at his ascension. There is, 
methinks, blue in the distance, whether sea or cloud. Heartily 
glad shall I be when wc reach Brundusium. The ribs of yon 
lean catde bear a journey best. Wc liquefy like the waxwork of 
a witch. 

Virgilius, Yonder we shall have leisure to reflect on the cities, 
municipalities, and scenery left behind us, and to meditate on what 
has occurred within our own memory at the seaport to which we 
are going, and on the fate of those commanders who sailed thence 
with their armies and adherents. 

Jioratius. Miserable fate indeed for most of them : but, with¬ 
out that miserable fate of theirs, you would never have recovered 
your little field of buttercups on the giarsh of Mantua, nor on me 
would have been bestowed the snug white cottage overlooking the 
crags of Tusculiim. 

Virgilius, Have you never sighed about your paternal heritage, 
Venusian or Apjmlian ? I think you have expressed a doubt by 
which of these names you ought to call it.^ 

Horatius, By Bacchus! a sigh would have blown away all 
that property. My sighs I reserve for my poetry, as most poets 
do. I lived in the town ; and a dirty town it is. My shoe 
never shall stick in its mud again. The best of fathers sent me 
early in life to Athens. There I was wild for freedom, as the 
most generous and intelligent boys arc apt to be; for neither 
generosity nor intelligence arc necessarily prudent, though in¬ 
telligence may look grave and appear so. Marcus Brutus was my 
hero. I followed him to battle. Having money in my pouch, I 
was made a captain. You know the sequence. Looking at me 
now, you might hardly think I could run away; but remember, 
Apollo has wings to his shoulders, and Mercury ^ to his feet. 
Each of them lent me aid. 

There was no doubt about its being Venusian. Horace's doubt was 
whether it was Lucanian or Appulian. Sat., ii., i. 34. The township lay 
across the border.] 

P Odes, ii., y. After Philippi. Horace says, “ Swift Mercury bore me 
through the enemy, and I trembled speeding througli the unyielding 
air.”] 
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FirgiRus. You do not appear to be so tired by our journey as 
I am. 

Horatius. Yet I iiave more weight to carry. However, let 
me confess to you that I shall be rejoiced at reaching tlie city. 
There, when we have rested, we may talk about the vicissitudes 
of the world, of cities devastated and reduced to mounds of earth, 
of Thebes and Mycena', (d' Sybaris and Croton, of nations once 
opulent, now tlie haunt ol boars and wolves. 

Firgilius. Rome itself, for many centuries, lay in the same 
condition. The Etrurians abandoned it from the increasing in¬ 
salubrity of the air. A biiiid of robbers took possession of the 
hills and dilapidated walls and rooHcss houses. They made incursions 
on the Latins and Sabines, and seized their cattle and their wives. 
About a hundred freebooters were strong enough to resist 
thousand or more of husbandmen unaccustomed to war. Pre¬ 
sently they were joined by lawless men from all quarter to 
whom they alone could give laws. 

Horntuis. If the Senate were now in full feather and with 
claws undipped, it would peck out your eyes for thus tracing its 
origin. History has in vain attempted to covei and conceal it. 
Cato has traced tlie Etrurians far beyond it; but he shut his eyes 
on the origin of Rome. He was too patriotic to speak fairly. 
He was a strict observer of religion, as were his progouuors. 
They made use of all the gods they found in the cities tney had 
taken. Many yokes of oxen were insufficient to transport them 
into Rome from Veii. You want only Ceres and Pales to over¬ 
look youi* husbandry, with Jujiiter to assist them occasionally with 
a shower. 

Firgilius. We two may indulge in pleasantly, but be careful 
to abstain from touching the popular belief in any deity, if those 
among them who are beneficent become discarded, the people 
may return to Saturn, to whom no altar is now dedicated, and to 
Diana, such as she was supplicated at Aulis o the sacrifice o 
Iphigenia. Let them be contented witJi the gods who arc p;. -d 
with a few bunches of flowers and a few plates of fruit, wiih a 
slice of bread to >nake it wholesome. 

Horatius, My mouth begins to water at tlie thought of them, 
I hope breakfast will be ready soon. The country hereabout is 
fertile in fruit-trees. Blessings on Lucullus! the wisest and most 
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provident of conquerors. He brought from Armenia tlie apricot 
and cherry, and the peach from the confines of Persia. 

Firgilius. Some of these wc shall probably find on the table in 
another hour. 

Horatius, Or T shall raise an outcry. Tn your Georgies you 
discourse largely on tlie better sorts of apples and pears, which 
indeed are more excellent in lU'iiy than elsc'where, but not a word 
about those richer fruits, worthy to crown the table* of Xerxes and 
Darius. In regard to them, the Gieeks were barbiirians. When 
I see them before me, T do not n'peat: 

“ Pcr&icofi odi, puer, apparatus.” 

Virgilius, That is a swe<jt little ode of yours. Valerius 
Catullus was ihe first who introduced among us the Sapphic metre, 
.uai he uses it only twice oi thrice, co’pying her best. You excel 
!e f infinitely, both in the variety and in the quality of yours, 
.♦■it, my dear Horatius, what, induced you to he for once un- 
:*r.i'^ious, and to throw a pehble at your neighbor ot Verona? 

Horaiim. Wbt're have J done it? 

Virgilius. Remember youi veise :— 

“ Nil pra:ter Calviim et doctu.- cantau' Catullum.” 

Horatius. It is unpleasant to be shoved away when we arc 
walking uj) Ktwaid others who are before us, 

Vir^tUus. Acknowledge that we may sing an old song witli- 
oui reproach or reproof. No poet, Roman or Greek, is nearly so 
graceful as these two. The scazons of Catullus arc perfect. 
Some prefer his phalcucics; J do not, beautiful as they are. 
You have composed more grandly. Be contented with having 
V''nftt better odes than rattled by the chariot-wheels of Pindar, 
anc. do not fcai that you are — 

‘‘vitreo datiirus nomina ponto.” 

Horatius ^ found in the metre of Alcxus enoimous difiicukies 

L' Mr AuBtin Dob.soji's brief version demands quotation 

“ IXivus. I dftest 

decoration ; 

Roses and the rest, 

Ddviis. I detest. 

Simple myrtle best 
Suits our modest station; 

Davus, 1 detest 
Porbian decoration.”] 
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to overcome, and in these I exerted all my strength. The 
dithyrambic is unsuitable to the genius of our ])oetry. It admits 
and requires compound words, over which Ennius alone had the 
mastery. You have taken from him, in the few pages of that 
grand poem which you permitted me to read, omnipotens and 
armipotens, 

VirgUius* We must be parsimonious of wealth long hoarded, 
and open the treasury but seldom, nor for other than solemn 
occasions. There are two young poets who abstain from it, 
although one of them is somewhat rash here and there. 

Horatius, Who are they ? 

Virgilius. Ovidius Naso and Albius Tibullus. 

Homiius. I know Albius a little, ahy as he is of company. 
He was the companion and friend of Messala during the late 
wars in Gaul; but his placid temper leads him to the retirement 
of a country life and the enjoyment of liis Delia. He excels both 
Catullus and Ovid in the elegiac. His preference of the spondee 
as one foot in the first hemistich of the pentameter is judicious. 
Ovidius is too frequently dactylic in it. Solon and Tyrtaeus have 
left us the earliest specimens. The polysyllabic rlosc renders the 
verse more animated. In Ovidius it gambols; in Tibullus it 
murmurs like the ring-dove. 

Virgilius. Ovidius, a short time ago, recited to me several 
passages of a poem on the transformation of men and women into 
flowers and other things. 1 was surprised at his ingenuity and 
facility of vcrsificatiqn ; and greatly more at a contest of Ulyvsses 
and Ajax for the armor of Achilles, quite Homeric. 

Horatius. When you have completed your grand e])ic, now so 
successfully begun, we shall see Homcr^s rival. Your commence¬ 
ment of the iEneid is equal to his of the Iliad; which, indeed, is 
the continuation of another song, and probably of another singer, 
but Hornet’s composition. Who was the goddess he invoked ? 
All the goddesses might contend for it, as three did not long 
before in the same region. In the first sentence, he says that the 
bodies of the Greeks were left a prey to dogs and all birds. Now 
there are many birds which would have kept doof, having no 
taste for flesh, and a salutary fear of dogs and viJtures. Some 
other word than ira<r/ would have been more appropriate ; perhaps 
it was a verb. The dogs themselves, I suspect, would rather 
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have tucked up their legs under their bodies, at home than have 
crossed the Grecian camp. 

Vir^Ulus, Here I accede to your proposition; but I difFer 
widely from you when you say, aliquando bonus dormltat Homerus, 
Attentive as I have always been to him, 1 have never caught 
him asleep, or other than wide awake. You may discover a 
dozen or twenty epithets which the verse ratlier than the sense 
required, some of them inappropriate. 

Horatius* You have done wonders with a language so inflex¬ 
ible as ours, in which almost every heroic verse is either a dis¬ 
syllable or trisyllabic. 

l^irgilius. The rich may indulge in superfluities, l^he Ionian 
muse is somewhat too fond of playing voluntaries. 

Horaitus. Your first and second books are prodigies of genius. 
Continue, and you will have recorded the most memorable events 
of the most memorable nations, and havt' turned the* eyes of future 
ages back toward them. Apollo and Neptune by their united 
power layjed the walls of Ihoy \ Virgilius, single-handed, will 
have raised an im])eii8hable Rome. , 


X. ASINIUS POLLIO AND LICINIITS CALVUS.^ 

Cahus. Welcome, ihricc welcome, to our beautiful lake 
again, O Pollio. Bcnacus smiles ai kSirmio, and Sirmio at 
Bcnaciis, on this haj^py day. 

P Avsiniu.s Pollio and Calvus an; two of those famous writers of antiriuity 
whose fame only has come down to our times. The former was nor only 
a writer bur a statesman, and a general as \vi 11 . Up to the death of 
Casar he had been one of the dictator's lifuten.ints, and on Iiis death he 
for a time served under Antony. But he soon gave op a military life and 
devoted himself to literature. He was a poet and the friend ol poets. 
His influence saved for Virgil his paternal estate, and botli Virgil and 
Hoi ace sang his praises. Calvu), had also played some part in the world. 
He was celebrated for his oi itoi-j'. as well as lor his poems. There is a 
well-known story that wlieii he prosecuted Vatiniiis, the defendant was 
so much stirred by the prosecutor's eloquence, that he leapt up. exclaiming, 
‘■'Am I to be condemned bccau;e this is a clever fellow? '* Calvus was a 
friend of Catullus, and in thi.s and the following Conversation there are 
many allusions to the latter's poems. (Fraser^s Mavazine^ Nov. 1855. 
Works, ii., 1876.)] 
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PdTtOo Certainly, my friend Calvus, the water is calm, the sky 
serene, and thfe little promontory seems to revel in their enjoy¬ 
ment. 

Cahus, We have been expecting you all the month, and wc 
began to doubt whether you had not joined the party in the 
journey to Brundusium. 

PolTw* Augurtus and Mecaenas, and tlicii' poets, could do very 
well without me. When I travel, I am uncomfortible in mucli 
company: I require facility of movement and roominess of 
accommodation. 

Cahus. I know not whether Virgilius Maro has written to 
you any thing. If he has, I hope it is better than the incoherent 
verses with which he celebrated your son’s nativity. 

Pollio. Tt is seldom that we have seen each other of late. He 
prefers the '^fiber to the Mincius, and laurels to rushes. 

Cahus. Ho deserves the greenest of the one and tlic softest of 
the other, witli as many doves and swans as haunt them. 1 doubt 
whether he cvei visited our neighbor here, Valerius Catullus. 
They tell me he has written even nobler verses. 

Pollio. It is reported that he is engaged on an epic- Certain 
it is that in his Georgies there are passjiges more? harmonious, larger, 
in sweep and swell, than the noblest of our iriend’s, in whose best 
hexainc'ters the ear is at times disappointed, awaiting the fulness of 
harmony. In the iambic, in the scazon, in the phaleucic, no poet 
of Itiily or Greece is conijtarable to him, whether in beauty of 
expression, in tenderness, or in terseness. Indeed the Greeks, 
owing to the wonderftil flexibility of their language, run occasionally 
to waste in j)oetry; there is too much of slenderness in their grace. 
The many thousands of short pieces, winch they call epigrams or 
skolions collected in our libraries are not wortli, if put together, 
a dozenof Catullus. He has, however, a rival in the travelling 
equipage of Ca;sar and Cilnius. Their amiable friend, Horatius 
Flaccus, who, with Virgilius and other songsters of the same aviary, 
was carried in one cage with them to Bmndusium, has given us in 
verse a description of the voyage. On reading it, I exclaimed in 
my piety, Thanks, 0 ye gods and goddesses^ I was not of the party / 

Cahus. The description is often delightful where what is 
described is greatly the reverse. 

First ed. reads: “ twelve or thirteen,”] 
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Polho. Flaccus has an abundance of wit, yet it seems to have 
been all shaken out of him and scattered and lost upon the road. 
Never was any thing duller than this little journal. 

Calvus. And yet what charming odes he has written ! 

Pollio. No poet so many of such various merit. Those which 
he has composed in the metre of Alcaeus far excel the best of his 
master in choice of subject; that is, in celebration of heroism. 
Judiciously has he clioscn this measure, the most sonoj'ous of all 
the lyrical, for great men and great exploits: a rule which Alcaeus 
has not rigidly observed. With the same sense of propiiety and 
fitness, he usually employs the skittish Sapphic on what is light and 
pleasurable. 

Calvus. And yet poor Sappho herself did not. 

Pollio. She was pleased with a pattern of her own device, and 
worked it admirably. 

Calvus. It was first introduced into this country by our old 
friend Valerius,'^ who condescended to translate her best moifc. 

PoHiu.^ Let me enjoy a look at his villa. Ah! there it 
stands! Several others appear to have been recently built in its 
vicinity. Villas should never have any near. Baix and Tybur 
•are less pleasing to me than they would be otherwise, for want of 
privacy. 

You know a great deal more about the Benacus and the Sirmio 
than I do. Caecilius, the earliest fiiend of Valerius now living, 
unless you yourself are, brought nu* several years ago to visit tlie 
lake before us. He was desirous of visiting once more the terrace 
where the two young poets had contended wiiich of them could 
run the faster on the feet of verse; they chose the lightest lioth of 
construction and of material. On the next day Valerius sent him, 
from the bedchamber, a few lines which are to be found collected 
in his volume. 

Calvus. CsEciJius, who never was jealous about his poetry, was 
very jealous about his lake. “Compare Benacus with Larius! 
O Calvus! Calvus! 

Pollio. In truth he was right. However, I tiegin to think the 
scenery here as beautiful as ever. We know the munificence of 
Caius Julius to those who served him faithfully: and it mattered 
not to him whether they were Gauls or Romans. It was by this 

P Valerius Catullus.] 
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equity and impardaiity that he conciliated all who served under 
him. Every brave and intelligent man was recognized by him, 
and placed where he would be the most efficient. His discern¬ 
ment was unclouded, his justice was unwarped. O Calvus! what 
do you believe is the reason why the Roman power has been, and 
continues to be, paramount ? It is mainly by this system. Look 
toward other States, the kingly and the aristocratic, and then 
consider what it is which has reduced them to a subordinate station 
under us. It is, the unworthy raised above the worthy; it is, 
science and energy superseded by birth and rank. The family of 
Julius, although he had the policy, or perhaps the vanity, of 
tracing it up even to the gods, was less ancient than fifty others. 
He was not invidious of those fifty others; he made use of tliera 
as a master, he encouraged them whenever they did good service ; 
hut he never rewarded them more highly for it than he would a 
tribune or a centurion. In the Senate he was a Sulla, in the camp 
he was a Marius. 

Caivus* But would not Sulla have preserved the constitution 
of his country ? Why do you smile, Asinius ? 

PoUw. My dear Asinius! there are still poetical visions 
floating round about your head. Constitution ! has the dead man 
any ? Proconsulates and commands were given to the mercenary 
and rapacious. Military spirit existed yet; and it wafted at last 
by its strong aspiration a vigorous and a wise man to the Capitol, 
and the shouts of the soldiery shook down the rotten fabric that 
encumbered it. States, like men, have their growth, their man¬ 
hood, their decrepitude, their decay. Caiu»s Julius, even had he 
been willing, could not have propped up so worm-eaten a fabric. 
He called stout workmen in, and pulled it down. It was time 
that something better should be substituted. No death ever was 
so deplorable to his country as Caesar’s. 1 am far from being an 
admirer of Cicero’s policy, much as 1 admire his eloquence. He 
excited the murderers of the griNitest man the world had ever 
seen, of the man who would have protected his life and preserved 
his dignity. He fell by ungrateful hands, as Julius had fallen; 
yes, poor Cicero fell by hands equally ungrateful and more 
ignoble. 

Cahus. Neither so vindictive as Sulla nor so sanguinary as 
Marius, yet Caius Julius cared little for human blood, whether it 
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ran upon the earth or stagnated and corrupted under; and in these 
sentiments he found congeniality among the Gauls, than whom no 
people is more indifferent to the duration of life, or less indifferent 
to its enjoyments. Never had leader more hiithful followers, or 
followers a more indulgent leader. Rise up a moment. Now 
look at these architectural villas on either side of us. The ground 
and the materials were given by tlte bounty of Caesar; and one 
of the proprietors showed me the plan of his, drawn by the very 
hand of the Dictator. To-morrow, if you please, we will sail 
under the habitations of these recent occupants. Probably we 
shall be invited by one or other of them, if tl\cy recognise my 
bark, for they are as urbane as their illustrious commander; and 
their sons, now grown up to man’s estate, are no less intelligent 
than graceful. 

Pollio, Many thanks, my dear Licinius, but we must delay the 
excursion ; for I had a few days of fever on the marshes of the 
Po, and am scarcely yet so strong as I was when I set out. 

Calvus. Indeed ! Believe me, I grieve to hear it. Can we 
procure you no remedies or restoratives ? 

PolLc My friend ! my friend! talk not to me of remedies: 
J will take no mom of them. In the beginning of my malady 1 
was impatient both of restraint and of delay, and sent for a 
physician. When he had felt my pulse and had made me put out 
my tongue for examination, he ordered that I should eat nothing 
but a small morsel of bread; and he carried to me, late in the 
evening, what he called a composing draught. It' did indeed 
compose me wonderfully; but it brought me such a scries of 
dreams, in about twelve or thirteen hours, as I doubt whether I 
could relate in as many days. 

Calvus. Pray indulge me with as many of them as you can 
recollect. Let me hope tliat I myself was among them, with my 
friend Catullus, and his skiff, and his father’s illustrious guest, of 
whom we have been speaking. 

Pollio. Not you, nor Catullus, nor the skiff; but certainly I 
did see in my dream the Dictetor, tlie Pontifex Maximus. 1 
fancied I saw him go out of the door of Jupiter’s tcmi>lc, and 
heard whispers from the ministers who swept it, and scjon after 
from some in rags and titters, and ultimately from oth('rs in richer 
vestments. They laid their heads together and, after some con- 
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sultation, they agreed that they, one and all, had as good a right 
to the office of Pontifex as the Dictator, In the next moment, 
the statue of Jupiter was beardless; in the next, some dirty and 
nauseating habilime nts were thrown over his shoulders. And then 
came forward a barber who clipped his eyebrows close, and oiled 
and soaped one side of his head, leaving the other side intact. 
This barber, who succeeded so well in comedy, changed the sock 
for the buskin, and pei formed on Jupiter what Jupiter had per¬ 
formed on Satiira. There was a whisper, and then a vote, that 
the number of the Vestal Virgins should be increased and un¬ 
limited. After many sidelong glances, the vote was gravely 
earned. Before long, I seemed to sec a couple of Cupids bearing 
a liouhc across the sea, and setting it down on the borders of the 
Adriatic. No sooner was this over, than a modest young girl, 
with a child in her arms, was brought into it. She seemed 
bewildered, and begged and entreated them to let her go quietly 
home again. Seweral priests then stripped her of her clean and 
modest attire, and, caring little for her repugnance, cro^yned her 
hair with costly jewels, painted her face, and covered all parts 
below witl) a robe of gossamer and gold. At this, the infant 
cried aloud and woke njc. 

Ctjhus, Curious dream, indeed ! 

Pollio. This is only what appeared before my eyes. What 
was spoken 1 do not remember so well; and it is lucky for you. 
It is only in a dream, and hardly there, that so many incongruities 
and contradictions ever came together. In the midst of these, by 
way of interlude, there wore wrestlings and fightings and stabb- 
ings ; and above there, where the sceptre and eagle of Jupiter had 
stood, was a banner dropjnng with blood, surmounted by three 
letters—PAX. 

Cahus* This is indeed, O Pollio, such a dream as a man 
weary and feverish from a long journey might well fall into. But 
perha])s there may previously have been some little agitation of 
the nerves; for you are aware tl\at every ])art of Itjily is infested 
by thieves of one description or other, and that wherever there are 
rich way-^rfTj there also arc sly and alert -layers* The 
road on which Julius Caesar passed and repassed has now its own 
legions under darker colors: the vulture has taken place of the 
eagle. Enough of this matter for to-day. You, who travel 
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uflually with many attendants, have doubtless brought with you 
the UuSffullest of them all. 

PoUio* Cooks ? 

Cnlvus. Perhaps I was wrong in my estimate. Really I did 
not mean cooks, but books. 

PoU'tn, Yes, indeed, I have brought both. Without the 
cooks there is no good digestion, and without good digestion no 
enjoyment of that which is falsely thought to be most remote 
from the dinner-table. From ill-concocK'd food lise ill-con- 
cocted ideas; and Imagination is much indebted to what she 
most despises. 

Calvus. Oratory is mute since the establishment of the last 
Triumvirate, now above twenty years ago; but poetry seems to 
be still as flourishing as when Lucretius and Catullus were living. 
Have you brought any thing new along with you ? 

Pollio. Not much ; only some satires (and would you believe 
it ?) written by Horatius. 

Calvus, 1 am confident that, whatever he does, he does 
well. 

Pollio, You shall have them in the morning at breakfast, and 
•judge for yourself. 

Calvus. 1 am litiie fond of satire ; but I will read whatever 
he writes, I know impertectly tlie character of the Apulians; 
but ccrtiinly tlie Romans are far from a well-tempered people: 
there is somewhat of the wolf in them yet. Lucilius was a mere 
butcher. 

Pollio. Horatius is no butcher; he is an anatomist. Both 
draw blood: but under the one we writhe; under the slender 
beak of the other tlie blood is sucked out gradually, imperceptibly, 
blandly: wc smile in our slumber, and are first aware of our 
wound and our debility when wc wake. 

Calvus. If Horatius is truly of such a stamp, I shall prefer 
him, not indeed as a poet, yet as a satirist, to my old friend of 
the Siiniio. It was hardly worth his while to diity his hands by 
besmearing his neighbor’s house. Horatius may never have 
written so fine a satii-e as tliat of Catullus on Egnatius, but on the 
other hand we may be certain that he runs no risk of committing 
an attack on C:esar. Justly did Marcus Tullius siiy that the 
verses of Catullus left an indelible mark on die conqueror of die 
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Gauls, and justly did he praise that conqueror’s equanimity. It 
was not patriotism which excited the spleen of my Valerius, for 
his lines were wtitten long before the jwssing of the Rubicon. 
That he once admired Ctiesar 1 well know; that he always 
despised and hated Pompeius 1 know equally. We agreed, and 1 
believe that you are of the same opinion, that never was man less 
amiable, less capable of friendship, less accessible to the claims of 
justice and humanity. He threatened, as Cicero tells us, fire 
and sword to the whole of Italy, and was indignant that Sulla 
should have possessed the power of doing it, and he, Pompeius 
Magnus, should not. He never perfouned one signally grand 
or truly generous action. 

Potho. Curious ! that two madmen, the one raving-mad, the 
other melancholy-mad, should be the only two men denominated 
The Great. 

Cuhus. By whom ?—by a madder world. 

PoU'w. Neither of them had to contend with the strength and 
stature, the impetuous onslaught, the indomitable courage, the 
vigour that springs afresh from every fall, of that nation which 
most despises death, and most venerates Julius Caesar. 

Cahms. Ah, Pollio! Pollio! do past days never turn their 
faces back upon you ? Do they never remind you that he became 
our lord and master ? 

Pollio. Indeed they do; curses on those who imposed on 
us tlie sad nc*cessily ! We enjoy, at least in the decline of life, a 
season of tranquillity. 

Cahms. It may ])erhaps end with him who closed last the 
Temjde of Janus : can any man tell ? 

Pollio. Between to-day and to-morrow there is night: can 
any man see across ? It is wise to make tlie most and the best of 
what is at hand. In some measure we may frame the future,— 
in none Joretell it. 

Calvus, I remember the time when your temper was less 
calm, and your endurance of a usurper IcSvS patient. 

Pollio. UsuqKTS are not always the worst of evils. They 
are obliged, for their own secuiity, to bring forwaid in others the 
most energetic and most inventive minds. Corrupt and rotten 
States are tlie hotbed.s of usui*pation. Men of powerful intellect are 
propelled toward their similars: tlie grovelling mind is quiescent; 
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and, if it grumbles, it grombJes like a swine in search of the 
chestnuts other swine before him have eaten. 

Calvus. It is a blessing, O Asinius, to find you In such 
high spirits, and particularly after such exhaustion. They who 
fancied you jealous of the glory which Cicero and Caesar had 
acquired in eloquence have been much mistaken. 

PoUio. Not much, my Calvus! I was, and I continue to 
be, jealous of both. Cicero, far below Demosthenes in vigor and 
compression, and farther still below him in purity and consistency 
of patriotism, stands high above the highest of Greek or Roman 
in the wisdom of his ethics. His style is equalled only by 
Caesar’s. 

Calvus. Grammarians have fancied that Ca’sar borrowed the 
style of Xenophon. 

Pollio. Never have 1 perused a more interesting volume than 
the j^nahasts. Generally, but not there, his .style is maidenly, 
mincing, prudish,and (if one maybe vernacular in your company) 
pursed u^. While I am reading him I fancy I hear a lisp. 
Jealousy peers out through his mock-modesty. He never once 
mentions in his History the name of Epaminoiidas, the worthiest 
•man and mo.st scientific general of all the Greeks. Tliis jealousy 
is worst! than mock-modesty, and vety different; it is sheer 
impudence. Kpaminondas had won such a battle as never wa.s 
won before, and never .since until the battle of Pharsalia. In each 
of these fights the conqueror had to contend with forces not only 
more numerous, but of equal dfscipline and equal experience; and 
within sight of their own fields, their own houses, their own wives 
and children, in the Spartan. 

Calvus. Certainly here you have done jivstice to Cicero and 
Caesar, with no injustice to Xenophon. No man ever can praise 
too highly such writers as Herodotus and 'rhucydidcs, but surely 
the Greek philosophers have been o\cr-rated. 

PoUio. I am inclined to believe that many more have prai.scd 
them than have read them. Praise is a species of traditionary 
wealth : long pos8es.sion is its security ; we gain nothing by finding 
flaws in the title-deeds. 

Calvus. Generou.sly .spoken! Let us be contented with 
filching and detracting a little from our contemporaries, espe¬ 
cially if we are neighbors and friends. Seriously, I am glad to 
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find you more genial than I expected. You never had any 
asperity, but often vsoine reserve: I now sec none. 

PolUo* It is witli men as with fruits; some grow hard and 
corrugated, some insipid, while others arc tlie sweeter, and not the 
less sound, the longer they hang upon the tree. What are those 
girls about, just under the window ? 

Cahus. Trimming bay and myrtle. 

PoUio. Yes, my Calvus! these grow, I see, upon other parts 
of the shore beside the peninsuhj &<j celebrated by your Catullus. 
Take them, Uikc them ! neither bay nor myrtle befits the brow of 
PoJIio. 


SECOND CONVERSATION.! 

PoUio, Our excursion on tlie water has refreshed and in¬ 
vigorated tne grciitly. 

Calvus. And what opinion have you formed to yourself of 
our Gallic liosts ? 

PoUio, Indeed a high one. Never were soldiers more frank- 
and hearty, more considerate and urbane. 

Cahus. Unquestionably they had been informed of your 
arrival at my villa. 

PoUio, Who, I wonder, could have given them the informa¬ 
tion ? 

Calvus, Truly I am ignorant of this. 

Pallto, Then why suggest the fact? Insidious rogue! 

Calvus. Did you not observe on the table a volume with your 
name superscribed ? 

Pollin. I saw one with yours; and under it, in large letters, 
CaiuB Valerius Catullus. 

Calvus, This was very graceful and delicate in the new 
occupant of his house. Catullus, after the death of his brother in 

P Landor suj»poses that the Gauls, settled in the neighbourhood of the 
Italian iak.es, were descendants of the Teutons and C'imbrians defeated by 
Marius. It is worth notice that in this Conversation Landor’s tone is 
more favourable to the Gauls than in his earlier writings. (Fnter's 
Mitgazintf Nov. 1855. Woiks, ii., 1876.)] 
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the Troad, left no near relative ; and when ultimately he went to 
reside at Rome, his villa soon fell into decay. 

Pollio, It seems now again to be in good repair; and tlie 
library is well stored. 

Calvus. Kven more so than ever. The numbiT of books has 
been largely increased by the proprietor. 

Pollio. Holy Jupiter ! and perhaps this very man’s grandfather 
was a Teuton or Cimber, shaggy avS a goat and fierce as a tiger, 
who fought against Caius Marius. 

Calvus. I believe he is a Teuton by descent: the Cimbers are 
less reclairaable ; they continue to be ferocious and treacherous. 

Pollio. He cautiously abstained from mentioning Marius, 
when he boasited of the prowess his countrymen had displayed 
against their adversaries. He only bowed to the compliment I 
paid him on the gallant resistance they niade in the most formid¬ 
able battle that ever nation fought against nation. It was no 
affair of the manly with the effeminate ; it was no game of play 
for a dia<jem of purjile : it was for the mastery and dominion of the 
world. Had wc lost, the city of Rome (had any such city been 
left standing) miglit have forfeited even its old name, and another 
•have been given to it, which you and I, if we existed to hear it, 
might have found difficult to pronounce, 

Calvus. Our hospitable friend was grateful toward Ciesar, and 
loud and even obstreperous in praising him. The Gauls have 
sufficient reason to extol the one and to abominate thp other. In 
my opinion, differ as you may from it, he was on the whole an 
evil to us, altiiough, had he lived, he would have adorned our city 
and amended our constitution. 

Pollio. But without Marius we should have had no city to bt* 
adorned. You and I should have been liewing wood and drawing 
water, or perhaps have been suspended here in wicker baskets,“ to 
be a burned offering to their gods. 

Calvus, We might, indeed; we might even have been 
educated to bow the head and bend the knee, and howl our 
prayers and praises before those hideous demons. 

Polliru Anything rather than the wicker basket. In the 
house we visited, I rcmarki‘d the statues of Mercury and Apollo 
and Bacchus. Here is, methinks, an improvement. 

P Csisar. Dc BeIJo Gallico, vi., i6,j 
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Caivus. Some of the elderly men look grimly inauspicious on 
these images, which they fancy to be smiling at them. But in 
their absence the younger dance round about them, which they do 
well; and sing, which they do execrably. Some of them write 
verses not unworthy of the house we have left behind us. 

Pottio, Then; is more there of the amatory than of the hymn. 
I remember, though, a hymn or two in Catullus. Diana must 
have found it difficult to keep her countenance at hearing him, 
devoted so little to chastity, celebrate her praises; and Hymen 
must have tucked up his saffron robe when he came forward, in a 
somewhat loose attire, at the marriage of Manlius and Julia. It 
is pleasant to find that the gloomy old gods are left behind in their 
gloomy old woods. They did Caisar no harm, and Caesar did 
them none. Our ancestors brought out of every conquered city 
every god they found within, and treated them respectfully and 
reverentially. Julius was no such god-collector: there was barely 
room in his tent even for a tessellated pavement. 

Cahus. He was veiy moderate in the objects of his,worship, 
and the fev,‘ did as much for him as he could have hoped from 
the many, 'raranis,'^ and tlie rest of the foresters, will never come 
to their full sturdy growtli in the relaxing climate of our Italian' 
regions. Kcligions, like the sun, take their course from cast to 
west: traversing the globe, they arc not all equally temperate, 
equally salubrious; they dry up some lands, and inundate others. 
Ours is not likely to be much altered or much enlarged. We 
have given Latin names to Greci.in gods. 

Polfw. In my opinion, that religion is the best in which there 
is th(! least of fraud and violence, tlie most of forbearance and 
sincerity. 

Calvin* Wise and good-natured gods will never quarrel about 
the names they are called by. Do jiarents whip their children 
for imperfect pronunciation ? 

Polito. I would not be surety for morose and ferocious men, 
intoxicated by the wine-cup of their priests, keeping the peace 
toward you, if you declined their mysteries and orgies. They call 
you blind, and knock out your eyes for being so. The Gauls are 
tolerant, gay, and genial. I do not imagine that they sang so 

[3 Lucan. Phar^alia, i., 446, gives Taranis ab tJie Gallic name of their 
chief god.] 
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cheerfully and blithely in their woods as at the dinner-table we 
left, somewhat late. 

Calvus. There are few nations, none perhaps, without their 
songs; but Italy seems to excel in the vocal. 

Pollio. In Egypt there arc no songsters, even among the birds; 
and no dancers but among the snakes, which arc v(‘ry agile and 
graceful in their movements, and seem to be endowed with a fine 
(?ar both for time and tune. I never have heard them, in the 
exercise of their profession, hiss at one another, as your poets do: 
and yet the hiss is the natural voice of both. 

Calvus. We have certainly this facility both by nature and 
practice. Luckily my Catullus hath spared me, titough we were 
intimate: indeed, I do not remember a j)oet of note (and 1 have 
lived familiarly with several) who has thought me worth the cast 
of a pebble or burr. A few whose, causes and characters I 
defended have, 1 am told, spoken ill or slightingly of me. Certain 
proof that I wanted, if not abilities, at least judgment and dis¬ 
cretion. # 

Pollio. Handfuls of dirt, thrown by hands that can hold but 
little, fall and are scattered ere they reach what they are aimed 
•at; parent Earth receives them into her bosom, and smiles with 
serenity at their idle sport. Calvus, when you have performed a 
good office, think yourself well repaid for it by impunity. We 
may leam somewhat from th(' foolish, more from the wicked. 
We are not obliged to sit on tlu* same bench witli tNther, nor to 
con the siime lesson: but they are always worth watching, and 
sometimes of studying as cuiiosities. 

Calvus. Assuredly not the rarest. 

wt 

Pollio. 1 think it improbable that the versifiers of the colony 
should decry, rather than celebrate, your manifest supeniority. 

Calvus. Never have I had any [iroof or signification of it. 
Our own countrymen have the cliaracter, in general, of more 
mutual evil-speaking than ;my other; our neighbours are exempt 
from a malady by which tlu' sight is distorted and the heart cor¬ 
roded. Whether by proximity c>r dispossition, I partake the 
character of those about me, and feel no slight pleasure in 
applauding their attempts at poetry. Many of the rising genera¬ 
tion have written such verses as ai-e worthy of being recited on 
the terrace of Catullus, under which his little skiff, which he 
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dedicated to Castor and Pollux, is still lying with its oars in it. 
I’he possessor has caullted it afresh, and preserves tlie old sails 
religiously. The youths are much given to scenic representations; 
some of them have even attem])ted tragedy; but there they fail; 
in comedy they are admirable. No peculiarity of character escapes 
their observation, and they hit it with a precision and a delicacy 
tiuly Attic. Tcrentius is more in favor with them than Plautus 
is; and you would sometimes fancy that they are acquainted with 
Aristophanes. 

Polito. They may partly owe the purity of their taste to Caesar,^ 
who, as you well remember, praises it in Tcrentius, while he 
regrets in him the deficiency of comic humor. 

Cahus, Yes, I remember his opinion conveyed in verse, and 
principally for its too strong expression, “ unum hoc maceror : ’’ 
doleo is weak after this, and doleo is itself almost an exaggeration. 

Polito We all are hypocrites, my friend, in court and out of 
couit. Among the epistles you receive, whatever the occasion, 
try to recollect how very few there are without, “/ deeply 
grienjedy^ or, “/ am heartily glad:” yet the writer’s grief, 
probably, was no ileeper than the extremity of a well-pared nail, 
and the gladness did not penetrate the thin fluid round the skin of* 
the heart. There is an ampulla in the jilainest speech. In one 
way or other (if not to you, to themselves) most men delight in 
lying ; all in being lied to, provided tlie lie be soft and gentle, and 
impercc])til>Je in its approaches. 

1 do, however, think that Caesar would have been better pleased 
had there been somewhat more of hilarity in Teicnttus. 

Cahous. Surely, if hilarity was gratifying, he heard enough 
of it in his triumph on the conquest of the Gauls. Perhaps he 
wrote the verse in question before that othci' was sung by his 
soldiers witli such sprightlincss,— 

“ Gallias Caesar subegii,” &c. 

Now again to Metres: this verse suggests the thought. Is it 
not remarkable that the trochaic, so lugubrious in cadence, where 

[^The allusion is to the epigram ot Caisar on Terence, quoted by 
Suetonius in his Life of Terence.] 

pFrom “ Po/Z/'o” to “preceptors” (30 lines) added in znd ed.J 
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the syllable that follows the first falls weaker under it, should be 
chosen to express jocuhnity and exultation ? 

Follio. ft always hath been so, both in Italy and Greece. 
Indeed, 1 think there is a sound of animation in it well adapted 
to the march of soldiers, altliough the tragic poets in their choruses 
have applied it differently. The anapest, preceded by the iambic, 
was the favorite of Aristophanes. He ap])cars to me to he the 
greatest master of harmony in all the dramatists. 

Calvus. Wc Romans do not always act in obedience to our 
Greek preceptors. Boys are taught, in the level lawn of poetry 
where they now are exercised, that a dactylic word should never 
occupy the second wjat in the hexameter. The sentence here, 
however, is quite as metrical as it need be. 7'he two great masteis 
of harmony, in whicli they are coequals, Homer and Theocritus, 
frequently place a dactylic word in the second place ; and Csesar, 
1 think, did it designedly ; for ‘‘ maceror hoc unum ” comes as 
readily in the collocation. 

PoUio^ Vov'j true. Ciesar appears to have preferred Terentius 
to Plautus ; Cicero the contrary. Comedy owes but a moderate 
debt to either ; yet they are the two most authoritative masters 
• of Latinity. Plautus is richer in words tlian any other Latin 
wiiter, but coined fewer than Aristophanes. Those of Plautus 
arc still current rliroughout the emigre; tliosc of Aristophanes 
were laid asiile with the machinery of the day. Cicero was in- 
timau'ly vcKsed in Plautus, and acquired from him a fondness for 
diminutive^. It may appear incredible, but such is tin; fact, that 
the orator and })l\ilobopher has more of them in his writings than 
Plautus and 'I'ercntius and Catullus put together. 

Calvus. Diminutives an.* more adaj)ted to light poetry and 
amatory e])istles. The Gauls are become the most festive people 
in the world, h.oing been throughout many ages, and until recently, 
the most ferocious and Kinguinary. If evil times should return to 
us, 1 know not where we shall be safer than among them. 

Pollio. Beyond the b()undaries of Italy I would never will¬ 
ingly reside. 

Calvui. Neither beyond nor within those boundaries is any 
place more beautiful than our Sirmio ; no, not even Sorrentum. 

Pollio. Enthusiastic patriot! Take and be contented with 
what I freely concede to you. Yes, indeed, Sirmio is a beau- 
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tiful peninsula; but there is another yet more beautiful: it is that 
which diverts the waters of the Larius into the Addua. Cxcilius 
is residing there ; and it is there he composed the poem which you 
and Valerius so much admire. 

Cahus, I do not wonder that such a pleasant companion and 
such exalted a genius should detiiin you in the vicinity of Coniura ; 
but, in warmth and constancy of friendship for Pollio, Calvus will 
never yield even to Ciecilius. 

Pollio. Only give up the Lake. 

Cahus, Look yonder. Do you not see Castor and Pollux 
over the little skiff ? They shall fight for me, and I will never yield. 

Pollio, Remember, they are now with the Gauls, who give the 
beautiful Lake fresh animation with their lively songs and dances. 
Do they ever converse with you on literature ? 

Calvus. Frequently. 

Pollio. They are so quick in perception that I am sure their 
observations are usually just. 

Calvus. The young ciitics are singing from morning fill night 
the verses cf Catullus; and they like him the better on discovering 
in the most elegant of ])oets a few words which tliey claim as 
belonging to them. 

Pollio. What words are those ? 

Calvus. Ploxcmumy for instance, and hasium. Phxemum is the 
hurdle-framed cart of this country: hasium is certainly a more ex¬ 
pressive word than osculumy and is used instead of it wherever the 
colonies of Gaul have extended. Os( uhm is confined to a narrow 
region of Italy, and indeed is peculiarly Latin. Suavium is Plau- 
tine: our delicate poets of late repudiate it; but in the Latian field 
it may be heard occasionally. 

Pollio. In that field there are still some remnants of the 
Saturnian age. Do you remember a certain exclamation of a 
rustic in the Forum? Or have you forgotten the honest fellow 
in the ring, who, applauding your eloquent speech against Vatinius, 
exclaimed, and threw both arms above his head, “ DU magni / 
salipusium diserium / 

'I'he quotation is from Catuilus, xxv. It may perhaps be rendered 
‘•Gods! what a splendid little spark of wit.*' Vatinius himself was so 
much moved by the attack that he is said to have exclaimed—“Ought I to 
be condemned, because my accuser happens to be eloquent ?”j 
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Cahus. I remember it welJ; and no part of the applause?, 
from my hearers of every rank and condition, was received by me 
witli greater glee. I doubt whether my critic in the crowd, oi 
you, or Varro, or Cassar himself, could have told me, on first 
hearing it, the origin of the word, plain as was its signification. 
It seems to be a comjwiind of sal and pusus. The hcii- of Pusus 
is Pusillus : the termination turn is indicative of fondling ; as for 
example in Glycerimn, Sec. It is wortli something to be of small 
stature, when it raises up a man’s elbows above his shouldeis, and 
makes him appeal to the gods to confirm the justice of his 
admiration. 

PoUio. If I could have spoken as well, .ind if so tall a man 
as I am could have excited any such wonder in him, he might 
perhaps have cried out, “ Look at that heron ! who could believe 
that such a long neck and heavy wings should ever raise him 
above the marsh ? ” The expression of your encomiast might 
have puzzled the great writer on AnaTo^^y. 

Cdhus. What an admirable work ! 

Pollio. And consequently how many impertinent things have 
the ignorant and inconsiderate written against it. The aim and 
.intention of the author wUvS to bring our language under rule and 
order; they were in all things his function and his delight. He 
succeeded in tlie army, in the city, in iJie provinces; and he 
would also have introduced the same propriety in the language. 
Partly by the indifference of authors, partly by the ignorance of 
transciibers and the negligence of dealers who employ them, our 
spelling has lost its fixity. Marcus '^rullius ridiculed the writer 
who wrote ciws for civets ; yet latterly the courtiers have fiivouied 
and their master has countenanced the novelty. It is not easily 
that you find a copy of Plautiks or Terentius, in which tlic 
spelling is tlieirs throughout. Even Crispus Sallustius, now 
living, has been unable to jircserve his orthography" in all the 
copies. He has indeed thus been accused of archaisms; and 
wheiefore ? Because, feeling the certainty that some elder 
writers have spelled better than the generality of the later, he has 
bowed to their authority in preference. 

P Landor is hero speaking of Jiitnself in the person of Sallust. In ail 
the early editions of his writings hi.s tipelling is full of archaisms which 
he here defends.] 
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Cahus» His manners ill corresponded with the austenty and 
sanctitude of his style. In his Preface to the ('(jtilinarian Con- 
splracy^ he describes on(‘ source of luxuiy, in which the Romans 
are immersed, by a very coarse cx])rcssion, such as would have 
better befitted the censor Cato in his shortest tunic. Notwith- 
sfcmding, I greatly adniiiv his historical works, and especially the 
speeches he intioduces. Here I am not led toward, but actually 
pass into, the wider and more varied grounds of another noble 
historian, Titus Livius of Patavium. It has been reported in 
tills part of the country that you liave censured him for what you 
designate by the name patavinity^ and pray tell me how it is, for 
I can discern in him nothing that is not rigorously Roman. 

PoUio. I am no censurer of him, but on the contrary an 
admii'er. No writer, Greek or Latin, is more grave and stately, 
I had almost said august. 

CaJvui. There is much of eloquence and much of poetry in 
him. Inconsiderate men will perhaps tell us that historian sought 
to keep clear of poetry. If they mean fiction, they arc pip'tly, and 
but partly, in tlie right; for fiction is inseparable from the remoter 
and higher regions of history. History is essentially dramatic, 
and the most interesting portions of it are in dialogue. Give us* 
action, and we will reflect uj)on it. When we are agitated by 
the movement of events we arc impatient of being jogged, and of 
being told in weighty words what we ought to think about them. 
We are among the dead and tlie living ; in one quarter is the 
legionary trumpet, in another the funeral horn. Suffer us in this 
field to be excited, in the next we will repose. 

Polllo. Not only the dramatic, not only the imaginative, but 
even the fabulous may enter history, provided it be announced 
for what it is. The fabulous is often not only the most pleasant, 
but also the most instructive in her jwges. Caution and dexterity 
are required to introduce it. 

Cahus, The historian, to be worthy of the name, must 
occasionally exercise tlie poePs office. It is impossible that any 
man could have heard what passed between Tarquinus and 
Luevetia in he bed-chamber; yet Titus Livius brings out the 
very words which we must believe he spoke. No verse in Latin 
or Greek could have uttered them with equal significance. 

(Quintilian, viii., i. 3.] 
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Note the order of words. Sextus Tarquinius sum : ferrum in 
manu est: moriere si emiseris vwem, I have remarked to many 
this admirable collocation. He would win her to compliance by 
his name, which bore along with it his royal rank, his martial 
courage, his lofty stature, and that prowess of limb whicli in 
woman^s eyes is manly beauty. The vcib follows the noun, not 
a syllable precedes it. He then intimidates her; the sword is 
there; the verb again stands behind. She must see at once the 
whole extent of her danger : death is announced,—unconditional ? 
inevitable ? no: but, si emiseris vocem. We know in what 
manner our friend Cicero would have fabricated the sentence: 
we are qmte certain his ear (pardon the expression) would have 
overlapped his understanding, and the sentence would have been 
this: JEgo sum Sextus Tarquinius j in manu auiem ferrum est ; 
si vocem emireris moriere. In the middle of tliis oration the girl 
would have jumped out of bed, and ha,ve run downstaii s before it 
ended. 

Pollio.^ You have hit upon it, Calvus. Such would have 
been Cicero’s arrangement. Both of us in the Forum have been 
obliged to study the position of our words, knowing that the 
•passions have sensitive ears: and the Senate too must be won 
over by the delicacy ol the repast we set before it. Even the 
lowest of the populace is contented no longer with street music. 

Calvus. In my enthusiasm for Livius, it is probable 1 have 
made over and over again the same observations, to you and 
others; but if they have droppt'd out of your memory, if they 
are just, and above all if they arc biief, the repetition is not 
unpardonable. 

Pollio. They who are afraid they are repeating wJiat tliey 
have said before may sometimes think they have spoken or 
written what they never have; and thus an animated being 
(sucli is a thought) is lost to the Creation. 

Calvus. I am confident you will forgive me thus praising my 
contemporaries. I know there is a penalty for the offence, and I 
know there are some of tlic praised who themselves wouhl 
inform against me,—crying, /, lictory colliga manns. 

Pollio. Never mind them. 1 have known men, and have 
known them too well, who would abstain from doing you a 
wrong were it not for the sake of defending it, and thus experienc- 
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injj the pleasure of laying out their talents. An apostate friend is 
triumphant when he can make you complain of him : never give 
him this advantage over you. Praise as loudly as you will the 
citizen of Patavium, who hath restored the Commonwealth of 
Rome, who hath raised up again before us the rushy cottage of 
Romulus, and surrounded it with walls expansive as the heavens! 
Up they rose, Iwlder and bolder in the face of danger: Hannibal, 
who scaled the Alps, despaired at the sight of them. 

Cahus, Titus Livius hath manned those walls. Titus Livius 
hath ornamented the temples within them, placing god after god 
in mansions worthy of them, and filling them with adorers almost 
as venerable as the adored. 

PoUio, I have animadverted on the peculiarities of his style 
without acrimony or invidiousness: others more accustomed to 
decoration, and more fond of it, call them defects. A future 
age, recurring to antiquity, may admire him more highly than the 
present, and more justly. Copiousness is now, and has been long, 
the fashion ; and fashions not only run into extremes, but into 
contrarieties. Marcus Brutus called the style of Cicero Asiatic. 
We may be Ionian and avoid the rigidity of the Egyptian. It is 
better to attract than to drag and bind. Our next generation* 
may run counter to the present. Strong youth often affects 
austere manliness; but the beard of Camillus looks ill upon young 
faces. Livius, in the unruliness of adolescence, broke loose from 
Roman authority and resolved to assume a style as different as 
possible from Cicero’s, and preferred the Pafcivine. 

Cahus, Gently, gently ! l^ollio ! Could Cicero, if his 
whole lifetime had been devoted to it, have composed such a 
history as that of Livius ? His language, so admirable in every 
thing else, was unfit for it; his back would have been bent, 
bowed down, and broken, under the weight of aimor and 
viaticals which Titus carried with him easily and far. 

You have not yet quite satisfied me in the use of your ex¬ 
pression ; I mean Patavinity. 

Pollto* My censure was slight. My meaning is that he 
employs the diction of his countrymen in small matters. 

Calvus. I never have remarked it. Can you recollect such ? 

Pollio* They are hardly worth noticing. He uses ab for a, 
and ex for 
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Cahus, If you and I avoided this usage, Terentius and 
Caesar have countenanced it. Livius, no friend to his party and 
principles, comes nearer to him in style tlian any other has come; 
unless it be M. Brutus. Nothing can be more perfect in com¬ 
position than the Commentaries, 

Pollio, I am quite of your opinion; and it has often stmek 
me as a curious coincidence, that Brutus, to the extent of his 
abilities, imitated him. Cicero has made more of Brutus, as 
3 writer and a philosopher, than he found in him. 

Calvus. No common case. Gold coin is oftener clipped than 
brass, and more easily abraded. These arc not the days when 
a Brutus is overvalued. It was the more generous in Cicero 
to praise him, since he was invidious both of his authority and 
celebrity. Asiatic never was Cicero, although he sometimes 
wore at the bottom of his rhetorician robe a flounce too many. 

Pollio. Every thing in its season.. Neither our language nor 
the tone of our voice is the same in public as in ()rivate, with a 
strangei ,as with a friend. You indulge, and well you may, in the 
fanciful and facetious with me; you never would have done so 
with Pompeius, nor with the people in the Forum to any extent. 

• You might with Cicero and Caesar; they were genial and con- 
gcniiil; and both of them would have listened to your remarks 
with almost rus much pleasure as I have been doing. 

Calvus. Well! we will leave them, and Bnitus too, where 
they are, and again to Livius. 

Pollio. He, like Brutus, is indifferent to thif close of his 
sentences. Now surely, by blunting the point, the edge of the 
sword is none tlic more efficient ? 

Calvus. I would rathci- be deaf than hear, or expect to hear, 
a verb at the termination of almost every period. 

Pollio. Cicero may have been too fond of it in the earlier 
of his Orationsy but where is there a greater variety than in the 
structure of his sentences ? His ear was as internally polished 
as you poets may imagine the conch of Nereus. He sometimes 
is exuberant. Conciseness may be better: but where there is 
much wealth we may excuse a little waste, especially when it 
falls not unworthily. I confess to you I love a nobility and 
amplitude of style, provided it never sweeps beyond the subject. 
There are people who cut short the tails of their dogs; and such 
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dogs are proper for such masters: but die generous breeds, 
coursers of die lordly stag, and such as accompanied the steps 
of Hippolytus and Adonis, were unmurilated. 

I admire in Cicero much beside his forensic eloquence. 

Calvus. It grew weaker in the jiresence of a greater man. 
No such faint whimpering voice DemosthencH raised to heaven 
when his country fell exhausted and prostrate, and when, throw¬ 
ing his strong arms around her, he failed to raise her up again. 
Cicero h'll as low as his country, and each simultaneously, at the 
feet of Ca’sar. Ambitious men (and never was man more ambi¬ 
tious than Marcus 7^ulhus) are like children wlio are beginning 
to swim : their only thought is how to keep the head above- 
water ; and by this anxiety and eftort they sink, 

Poliio, Cicero swam upon cork and bladder when he was 
strong and expert enough to strike on without, and to breast 
the current. He wanted the ingor of character, and perhaps too 
the vigor of language, we find united in Demosthenes, whose 
furnace poured forth incessantly its torrent of purified i,ron ; no 
part of his fabric was constructed for the fusion and elaboration of 
softer ornamental metals. Cicero's whole house was decorated 
with rich filigree, with vases that vibrated and rang at a stroke of * 
the knuckle, and with innumerable graceful little imagi^s, 

Calvus* But how beautiful, plain, and simple are not only his 
Dialo^^ufSy but also his two brief I'reatises on Friendship and Old 
Age, He was perfectly aware that authors ought not to dress 
th(‘msc]vcs in puqile and fine linen every day. 

Poliio, Assuredly he was. Wc would allow them a daily 
change of the fine linen, bat would advise them to resrTvc the 
purple for solemn and rare occasions. Now Cicero did this. 
\Vhal is become of his poetry I know not. At this moment 
it occurs to me that no orator* but yourself ever wrote passably in 
poetry, Greek or Latin. 

Calvus, 7Vue enough-—excepting the exception. Do not 
quarrel with Titus for invading my boundary ; but rather let 
us turn back again toward Tusculum, where the qrrestions are less 
litigious. With greatly more propriety may it be said of Cicero 
than of Socrates, that he made Philosophy a good domestic house¬ 
wife. She had wandered in the fields over tlie world, like 
another Ceres, distracted by her search ; she also had plenty of 
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poppies and otlier daunting flowers about her bewildered bead, 
but there was scarcely an ear of com on her brow or on her 
bosom, scarcely a grain that would bear the winnowing. Cicero 
took Philosophy by the hand. Slie found herself at last in a cool 
and ^uiet room; and she came out from it in a modest robe, 
reaching down to her feet, but not sweeping and scattering the 
dust about her. 

Pollio^ In Cicero and his society we And no sophisms or 
quibbles, but fair discussion and diligent investigation of imjiortaiit 
truths. Tlie f.imiJiar and facetious arc not forbidden to enter, or 
to bear a due part in the conversation. Tliere is no indecorous 
mirth, no loud banter; but everything chaste, comely, quiet, witli 
gracefully .subdued festivity. 

Calvus* Poor Cicero! How often, my Pollio, have we 
attempted in our eiirlier days to imitate his tone and gesture; 
until oui voices changed, deej>ev but !e;ia melodious, and our thews 
grew sharjKT, hardier, more prominent, determined to have their 
own wa;^. 

Whoever would entci public life, or mori' wisely picfer the 
private, let him, regardless of the rUvStics he will meet, take his 
,morning walk on the road to Tusculum. 



NOTE ON LANDOR’S METHOD OF WRIUNG GREEK. 


The Greek cjuotations in thih and preceding editions of the Imaginary 
Conversation*, are printed in a manner whiclj to some eyes will appear 
uncouth. In some passages the accentuation is approximately accurate, 
in otheis there is no accentuation, or next to none, and the breathing.s 
are wjongly placed and often incorrect. An examination of the passages, 
in which Gw ek is used, shows that thi.s double method is the result of 
the fa“liion iti which Landor’s books were printed. In the editions pub¬ 
lished between 1824 and 1829 the accentuation is approximately correct. 
'i'hiTe can be no doubt that this is due to the srht>larly care of tlie friend 
who telieved Landor of the task of supej intending the printing of tlie 
volumes so published. It is not likely that Candor ever corrected hi.s own 
proois; it is possible that he never even saw them. But Julius Hare was 
too much of a scholar to allow the book to go forth disfigured by un¬ 
gainly Greek. 'PIu' 1846 edition had not the benefit of s'ucli care. 
Landoi’s Cjrreek was printed exactly in the fashion in wliicli it was 
written. Like many of bin contemporaries, Landor probably never, or 
almost never, wrote a Greek accent. I'he Greek <piotations that ocenrv 
in the works of Peacock and .Shelley show that a man in those days did 
not consider himself disqualifitxl from using a Greek quotation because 
he did not know how to accentuate it. It is, therefore, not siiipri.sing 
that Landor should havewtitten his Greek in this fashion, and seen it 
so printed without any sense of liorror In the present day we are 
more critical. Unaccenlualed CJreek is to a sciiolar’s eye what a 
dropped H is to his ear. It is with some anxiety that the present editor 
has followed Mr Forster’s example in allowing these unadorned speci¬ 
mens of (ireek ortliography to remain. But he has preferred in the 
Classical Conversations to venture upon this course. In the few Greek 
quotations, however, which occur in the lemaining volumes, he has 
thought it well to force the eccentricity of Landor’s genius to conform 
to modern usage. 
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I. RICHARD I. AND THE ABBOT OF BOXLEY.i 

The Abbot of Boxlcy was on his road to Hagucnau in search 
of Richard, and“ the appeanioce of the church-tower in the 
horizon Jiad begun to accelerate his pace, when he perceived a 
tall pilgrim at a distance, waving his staff towards some soldiers 
who would have advanced befoie him; they drew back. 

• “ He may know something of the Lion-heart,said the abbot, 

spurred his horse onward, and in an instant threw himself at the 
pilgrim^s feet, who raised and embraced him affectionately. 

E “ Accordingiy when they heard of the captivity of the king, Walter 
the Archbisihop of Rouen, and the other ju'^ticiars of the lord king, sent 
t.he Abbot of Boxiey and the Abbot of Robertsbridge iifto Germany to 
look for the King of England. And when they had gone through the 
whole of Germany and had not found the king, they entered into Bavaria 
and met the king at tlie town called ‘ Oxefer,’ through which he was 
being taken to the Emperor, to confer with him on Palm Sunday. And 
hearing that these abbots wcie come from England, tiie king behaved to 
them cheerfully and affably, a-iking of the state of his kingdom, and the 
' fattl)fulnes.s of his vas&als. . . . And they made answer as they had heard 
and seen. So. talking with them, the king cornpiained of the treachery of 
his brother John . . . who had joined himself with the King of France 
aj^inst his brother . . . But when the king was in the most grief at 
this, Suddenly he broke out into speech tlius, comforting .'himself. ‘My 

brother John is not tJie man to conquer dominions for himsdt, if there 
were any to oppose him, even were it with a slender force.’ ” Hoveden. 
iii,, tgg (Chronicles and Memorials); Imag. Convers., i., i8»4. i., 

l8»6. Works, i,, 1846. Works, iii., 1876.)] 

£‘‘*From “and” to “pace” (2 lines) added in and ed.] 
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AbhoU to my King, my King J the champion of our faith at 
the mercy of a prince unworthy to hold his stirrup! The' con¬ 
queror of Palestine led forth on foot, a captive I—a captive of 
those he commanded and protected ! Could Saladin see it— 

Richard. The only prince in the universe who would draw 
his sword for me against the ruffian of Austria. He alone is 
worthy to rescue me, who hath proved himself worthy to fight 
me. I might have foreseen this insult.® What sentiment of 
magnanimity, of honor, of humanity, ever warmed an Austrian 
bosom ? 

Tell me, declare to me, Abbot, speak it out at once,—^is this 
the worst of my mistortunes ? Groans burst from me ; they cleave 
my heart: my own English, I hear, have forsaken me: my 
brother John is preferred to me,—I am lost indeed. What 
nation hath ever witnessed such a succession of brave kings, two 
hundred years together, as have reigned uninterruptedly in Eng¬ 
land ? Example formed them, danger nurtured them, difficulty 
instructed them, peace and war in an equal degree were the 
supporters of their throne. If John succeed to me, which he 
never can by virtue, never shall by force, and 1 pray to God 
never may by fortune, what will remain to our country but the. 
bitter recollection of her extinguished glory ? I would not be re¬ 
gretted at so high a jiricc: 1 would be better than the gone, pre¬ 
sumptuous as is the hope ; but may the coming be better than I! 
Abbot, I have given away thrones, but never shall they be tom 
from me: rather than rhivS, a king of England shall bend before 
an emperor of Germany,** but only to rise up again in all his 
majesty and strength. 

pFor “insult” ist ed. reads “result,” and adds “glory’’and “grati¬ 
tude” to the list of un-Austrian sentiments.] 

[* 1st ed. reads: “ Germany, but shall bend as an oak before tlie passing 
wind, only,” &c.J 

* Opinions have changed on most thingsS, and greatly on titles and 
dignities. A consul is appointed to reside in a seaport: a Roman senator 
was often, in political weight and in landed property, beneath the level 
of an Engli-jb gentleman; yet not only a Roman senator, but a Roman 
citizen, held himself auperitn to kings. It might well be permitted our 
Richard to assemc a rank above any potentate of Iris age. If almanacs 
and German court-calendars are to decide on dignities, the emperor* of 
Morocco and Austria shall precede the kings of England : learned men 
have thought otherwise. On this subject hear Leonardo Aretino 
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AhhoU God grant it! Abandoning a king like Richard, we 
abandon our fathers and children, our, inheiitance and name: far 
f?om us be forever such ignominy! May the day when we 
become the second people upon earth, Almighty God, be the day 
of our utter cxtii*])ation ! 

Richards yet am king,—yea, king am I more than ever, 
who even in tliis condition rule over hearts like thine. 

Genii and angels move and repose on clouds; the same do 
monarchs, but on less compact ones, and scarcely firm enough for 
a dream to pillow on. Visions of reluctant homage from 
crowned heads, and of enthusiastic love fioni those who keep 

“Quid enim mea refert qiiemadniodum barbari Joquantur, quos neqiu; 
corrigere possum si velim, neque magnopere velim si possim ? Oc regt? 
tamen ct imperatore idem sentio quod tu, ef jampri<,[cm lidenfi barbarictn 
istam, hoc qjsum notavi atque vedargui. 'Ires enim gvadus majonnn 
dignitatiim apvu! Romanos, de quorum {uincipo loquimur, fuere; rex, 
dictator, imperutor. Ex his suprema omnium potestas rex est; post 
regem verb secundum tenuit dignitatis locum dictatura ; post dictaturam 
imperiuisj terth <r 7 udu conse(|nitur Hujuscc rei probati est, quod Octaviano 
imperatori uptime se gerenti Senatus Populu-sque Romanus digtiitatem 
augerc, pro imperatore ciictatorem facere decrevit, quod ille non recepit, 
sed flexo genu recusavir, quasi majoris status majorisque invidiac dig- 
*nitatem existimans, Tmperaioris nometi modicum ac populate, si ad 
Dictatoris fastigiuin oompLiietur. Majorem ver<; e.SHo regiam poto^tatem 
quam dictafinam ex eo potest inteiii^ji, cpiia Julius Ca;sar, Dictator cum 
esset, affectucit Regem fieri.’' 

The dignity ot a soveieign does not tlopend on the title he po,-ses.ses, 
which he may with equal arrogance and indiscretion assume, but on the 
valor, the power, the wealth, the civili'/ation. of thoRe he governs. 
I'his view of the subject the Areline has not taken. 

Rank pretends to fix the value of every one. and is the most arbitrary 
of all things. Roman knight.s, corresponding fi*r the must part in condi¬ 
tion with our weaUliicr yeomanry and inferior ‘'squiies, would have dis¬ 
dained to be considered as no better or more jvspectable than the kings 
they hired. In our days, an adventurer to whom a petty prince or his 
valet has given a pennyworth of libbon looks proudly and disdainfully on 
any one who has nothing else in his button-hole than the butictn. 

Few authors are soundei than Plutarch; and no remark of his more 
judicious than the following on Juba,—at which, however, tlieie is not a 
deputy-commissary or under-seci clary who would not laugh;— 

“ His son, named also Juba, wus carried in triumph while yet a child: 
and truly most happy was his imprisonment, by which, barbarian as he 
was, he came to be numbered amhng the most learned writens.” 

i ‘® First ed, reads: “I cease not to be king who rule, ” &c. One line 
ow, from “Genii ” to “all” {7 lines) added in 2nd cd.] 
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them sd, have passed away from me, and leave no vacancy. One 
thought commemorative of my country, and characferistic of my 
countrymen, is worth tliem all. 

AhhoU Here are barely, I reckon, more than threescore men; 
and, considering the character both of their prince and of their 
race, I cannot but believe that the scrip across my saddle-bow 
contains a full recci])t for the discharge of my sovereign. Certain 
I am that little is left unto him of the prize he made in the 
caravan of Egypt. 

Richard, The gold and silver were distributed among my 
soldiers; for the only prizes worthy of me were Saladin and 
Jerusalem. I have no hesitation in esteeming Saladin not only 
above all the potenfcites now living, which of a truth is little, but, 
from what hath been related to me, above all who have ever 
reigned,—such is his wisdom, his courage, his courtesy, his 
fidelity; and I acknowledge that, if I had remained to conquer 
him, I would have restored to him the whole of his dominions, 
excepting Palestine. And the crown of Palestine whiej^ of the 
crusaders should wear ? wliich among them could have worn it 
one twelvemonthI would do nothing in vain ; no, not even 
for glory. The Christian princes judged of me from their own« 
woi^lessness; Saladin judged of me from himself: to them he 
sent jx'arls and precious stones, to me figs and dates ; and I re¬ 
solved from that moment to contend with him and to love him. 
Look now toward the Holy Alliance. Philip swore upon the 
Evangelists to abstain from aggression in my absence.^ Collect¬ 
ing an army on the borders of Normandy, he protests that his 
measures are pacific, invokes Heaven against u8uq)ers, and invades 
the province. He would persuade me, no doubt, that a squadron 
of horse on the low grounds is a preventive of agues, and a body 
of archers on the hills a specific for a fever. Ay, Abbot, and his 
bishops lead him forth and light him on ; his nobility follows 
him with alacrity and applause. In the whole extent of France 
there is neither sword nor crozier unsullied by perjury. Where 
upon earth was there ever a people so ready to swear and to for¬ 
swear, to fight and to fly ? Equally enthusiastic in opposite 
causes, and embracing them without breathing betwixt, their 

First I'll- read*.: absenct*. He invades Normandy and sanctions 
usurpation. Saladin,'* &c., omitting 27 lines.] 
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enthusiasm is always in proportion to their number. A French¬ 
man, like a herring, loses his course when he loses his company, 
and his very instinct (in tnith he has little else) forsakes him. 
The^ bravest kings with him arc those who cast down con¬ 
science the most readily, and those whose appetites are the most 
grovelling are the best. As in the black-puddings of our 
country-folk, if blood is wanting, it must be made out by fat.* 

Abbot, Times ought to be very quiet, and n.itions very 
prosperous, when rulers are valued like bears and porpoises for 
their fur and grease. The perfidy of a rival may justly have 
excited the disdain but ought never to have turned aside the 
arms, of Richard. The cause of truth and righteousness is thine, 
O King! and when hast thou deserted what thou hast once 
upholden ? 

Richard, Saladin was defeated, and Jerusalem would have 
fallen; but God will forgive me.if, leaving his bones and 
sepulchre to his own care and protection, I chastise a disloyal 
rather than a loyal enemy. 

Abbott, 1 wish my liege could have taken him prisoner, that 
he might have saved such a soul by infusing into it the true faith 
^ under baptism. 

Richard, Ay, that indeed were well. Tunny-fish’^ under 
oil, men under baptism,—those alone of both creatures are 
worth a November melon. So sidd the Bishop of HermopolivS 
one day after dinner; and T wish he could have kept awake 
and sober, to edify us more at large thereujion. 

A word in your ear, my Abbot. iSaladin lives in a country 
where prophet comes after projihet, and each treads out the last 
vestige from the sand. T am afraid it would not hold. 

Abbot. Better as it is then. 

* The* ancient fare of oiir kings dilfercd from that of the* commonalty 
in plenteousncss only. It Richard did not dress bis own <liiiner, like 
Achilles, he knew ar least the composition of the few plain dishes then 
in use. Indeed, the hlud-puJiUn^ was of such moment that it shook the 
whole Christian world. Michael Cellularius, patriarch of Constantmople, 
condemned the Bishop of Rome, Leo IX., for eating unleavened bread in 
the eucharist, and hlad-pudJin^ at home. 

17 From “'runny-fish” to “thereupon” (5 linesj added in and ed. 
From “A" to “Abbot” added in 3rd ed, 'Fhe footnote below on 
“happiness” appears in a slightly different form in the ist ed.] 
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Richard. There are many in foreign parts who cannot be 
brought to comprehend how a sprinkle of water should prepare 
a man^s eternal happiness,* or the curtailment of a cuticle his 
eternal misery. 

Abbot. Alas, ray liege, society is froth above and dregs 
below, and we have hard work to keep the middle of it sweet 
and sound, to communicate right reason and to preserve right 
feelings. In voyages you may sec too much and learn too little. 
The winds and waves throw about you tlieir mutability and their 
turbulence. When we lose sight of home, we lose something 
else than that which school-boys weep for. 

Richard. By® the keenness of your eye, compassionate as it 
is, 1 discover, my good Abbot, that you have watched and traced 
me from the beginning of my wanderings. Let me now tell my 
story,—^to confession another time. I sailed along the realms of 
my family; on the right was England, on tlie left was France* 
little else could I discover than sterile eminences and extensive 
shoals. They fled behind me; so pass away generations; so 
shift and sink and die away affections. In the wide oceiln I was 
little of Jj monarch; old men guided me, boys instructed me; 

* If Richard had lived a few centuries later, he would surely have , 
been less a freethinker than we hear he was. Fra Sabastiano di Geisu 
related to Pietro della Valle, that a Persian male-nuitch (stregone), taken 
in the fart of witchcraft, was asked whether he could eat tlie heart of a 
Portugueie captain, in the same manner as lie had just eaten the heart of 
a cucumber; that is, merely by looking at it. He replied in the nega¬ 
tive ; lor that the Franks lud in the breast .something like a corslet, of 
such hardness that no witchery coulil penetrate it; which, beyond doubt, 
.says Petro, can be nothing else than the virtue of baptism, the armor 
of faith, and the privilege of being sons of tlie Church. This honest 
traveller falls, in almost every letter, on some unlucky comparison be¬ 
tween the idolatry of his native countiy and of those he visits. “It 
appears,” .says he, “ tlrat a great part of the worship paid to their idols 
consists in nothing but music and .singing, &c., to pas.s the time gaily 
and luxuriously.’' He speak,s of tlie right reverend their fly-flappers as 
“making a wind and driving ofl'the dies from the idols in the palanquin, 
offering that ohseguiausness •which •we me toivard the Pope^ loith Jam made from 
the tails of’ttihite peawets. And there were n<»t wanting about the idols 
many of them reli'siom, and many many torches, with the splendor where¬ 
of the night was lighted up.” Who would not imagine this description 
to have rather been made by a Hindoo in Rome, than by a Roman,in 
Hindo.stan ? 

From “By ” to “is ” (i lines) added in and ed.l 
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these taught me the names of my towns and harbors, those 
showed me the extent of my dominions: one doud, that dis¬ 
solved in one hour, covered them. 

I debark in Sicily, place my hand upon the throne of 'Fan- 
cred, and fix it. Again we sail, and within a day or two, be¬ 
hold ! as the sun is setting, the solitary majesty of Crete, mother 
of a religion, it is said, that lived two thousand years. Onward, 
and many bright specks bubble up along the blue >5igean; 
islands, every one of which, if the songs and stories of the pilots 
are true, is the monument of a greater man than I am. We 
leave them afar off—and for whom ^ For creatures of less im¬ 
port than the sea-mews on their cliffs; men praying to be licard 
and fearing to be understood, ambitious of another’s power in the 
midst of .penitence, avaricious of another’s wealth under vows of 
poverty, and jealous of another’s glory in the service of their 
God. Is this Christianity ?—and is Saiadin to be damned if he 
despises it ? 

Before'* I joined my worthy biothcrhooil of the faith, I was 
tossed al5out among the isles and Islets, which in some places 
are so thickly set, you may almost call them sea-stars. 

A sailor’s story is worth little without a tempest: I had 
enough of one to save my credit at the fireside and in the bower. 

The despot or emperor of Cyprus^ (1 forget his title) threw 
into prison the crew of an English vessel wrecked on his coast; 
and, not contented with this inhumanity, forbade the Princess ol 
Navarre, my spouse, and the Queen of Sicily who-attended hei', 
to take refuge from tire storm in any of his I conquered 

his dominions, with the loss, on my part, of a dinner, two men, 
and a brivile. He was brougl^t before me. My emperor had 
an aveision to iron in every form ; therefore I adorned his im¬ 
perial feet with a silver cliain, and invited him to the festivities 
of my nujitials with 15erongerc, folioweil by her coronation as 
Queen of Cyjirus. Wc placed his daughter under the protection of 
Jane,t knowing her sweet temper .md courtesy, and jeminding 
her that a lady of rank rises one step higher by misfortune. 
She hath exchanged the cares of a crown for the gayety of a 

[*• From “before” to “bovver” (6 lines) added in and ed.j 
■* Isaac, the usurper of" Cypi us, styled himself emperor. | Foi an account 
of Richard in Cyprus, hoe T. A. Archer’s Crusade ol Rb hard f., p. 6o.| 
f Queen ol Sicily. 
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court, and I hope that what she lost as princess she will gain 
as woman, I intend to place her suitably in marriage, and her 
dowry shall be 'wbit my treasury is at the time, 

Abbot. We have only to consider now what lies before us. 
Could not my liege have treated with the Duke of Austria ? 

Richard. Yes, had he been more nearly my equal, I 
jHimshed his neglect of discipline: it became in his power to 
satiate his revenge. Henry is mercenary in the same degree, 
but perhaps less perfidious, certainly Jess irritated and hostile. 
No potent.'ite can forgive the superiority of England: none can 
forget that I treated him as a trooper and dependant, and that 
the features of my contempt were too broad for any mask in all 
the rich wardrobe of dissimulation. Henry alone is capable of 
ensuring my return. I remember the fate of Robert; and if 1 
am not presently in London, I m.iy be in Cardiff*.^** 

Those who have abandoned me must ransom me; I myself 
will dictate the conditions, and they shall be such as no Emperor 
of Germany can n^fuse.* 

Ride on with me. 

P® CiMilf, where Robert, Duke of Normandy, was imprisoned by his 
brothers, William Rufus and Heniy, until his death. First ed, reads; 
“ Cardiff. He spoke wisely who said- 'J'liere is no confidence in princes; ’ 
and he will speak not unwisely wlio shall say—‘There is none for Uiem/ 
Those, &r.’' TJie footnote at the end occurs first in 2nd ed.] 

* Emperor is the title usually given to tlie heads of the (Jerinanic league; 
but in fact there never was an Eff>peior of Germatty. Adrien Valois, in a 
letter to Albert Fortner, writes thus: “ Legi Conringii libriim Je finihm 
Imperii Germanici, cujus lil>ri titulum jure quis arguat; nullum enim 
imperium Germanicum fuit unejuam, nullum est hodieque; uec imperator 
etiamsi in Gerjnani.i sedem habeat, Gerrnanorum imperator est, sed, ut 
ipse se more majotum appellat, rex Germaiiias etRomanoriim imperator.” 
Here we see the rex is before the impetatur ; if in the patents of Charles 
V. it is otherwi‘‘e, the reason is that the title of king is applied to the 
dominion of several States which his ancestors had acejuired mote 
recently. Valois pioceeds: “Si tamen Romanotum imperator vocari 
debet qui urbi Romae, non imperar, et ab e]>iscopo ecclesiae Romans?, 
Roma', ac senatus populique Romani sententia, duduni desiit consecrari.” 
This letter is not printed among the works of Valois or his btotliier, but 
is t>f unquestionable authenticity, and may be lound entire in the 
Amanitates LUeiari<e of Schelhorn, Tom. V. p. 542. Valois was a good 
scholar, but he errs in his Latinity when he objects to the expression 
Germanicum ; for that expression would be correct whether Germany were 
governed by a king, an emperoi-j an aristocracy, or a democracy. The 
Roman State was just as much imperium Eomuuum undat the consuls and 
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IL KING HENRY IV. AND SIR ARNOLD 

SAVAGE.1 

Savage, 1 obey the commands of my liege. 

Henry, ^''is well: thou appearest more civil and courteous, 
Sir Arnold Savage, than this morning in another place, when 
thou declarcdst' unto me, as Speaker of the Commons, that no 
subsidy should be granted mo until every cause of public griev¬ 
ance were removed.* 

Savage. 1 am now in the house of tlic greatest man upon 
earth; I was then in the house of the greatest nation. 

Henry. Marry! thou speakest rightly upon both points; but 
tlie latter, I swear unto thee, picaseth me most. And now, 
Savage, T do tell thee with like trankness, I had well-nigh sent 
a score of halberts among your worshipful knights and sleek wool- 
staplers. Tor I was sore chafed; and, it another liad dealt with 
me in such wise, I should Iiave straightway followed my inclina- 
,tion. Thou knowest I am grievously let and hindered in my 
projected war, by such obstinacy and undutifulness in my people. 
1 raised u)i the House of Commons tour years ago, and placed it 
in opposition to my barons, with tiaist and confidence that, by the 
blessing of Christ and His saints, I might be less hampered in my 
complete conquest of France. This is monstrous: Parliament 

tribunes as under Tiberius or Caligula The justice ot the remaik made 
by Valois is proved by the patents ol Charles V., which always began 
“Carolus V., divina lavente dementia. Romanorum Imperator Augustus, 
ac rex Germania^ Hispaniarum, utriusque Sicilia;, Hierusalem, Hungariac. 
&c.” The late Empetor of Austria fonnally laid down a title which 
never belonged to him: he and all his ministers wore ignorant of this, 
and it may be di;ubted whetJier there was a statesman in Europe who 
knew it. 

Landor always beUevod himself to be descended from Sir Arnold 
Savage, and delighted in the ispposition which that worthy offered to 
Henry the Fourth. Wiiters of I'onstitutional History have opined Sir 
Arnold Savage to have been of a pedantic turn of mind, and might find 
other matters to cavil at in this Conversation. Hmag. Convers., i., 18x4. 
i., i8s6. Works, i., 1846. Works, iii,, 1876,)] 

* The words reported by Hakewell; Dc moJo Unendt Partiamentum, 
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speaks too plainly and steps too stoutly for a creature of four 
years^ growth. 

Savage, God forbid that any King of England should 
achieve the conquest of all France 1 Patience, my liege and 
lord! Our Norman ancestors, th(‘ most warlike people on whose 
banners the morning sun ever lighted, have wrested the sceptre 
from her swaddling kings, and, pusliing them back on their cushions 
and cupboards, have been contented witli the seizure of their best 
and largest province. The possession of more serfs would have 
tempted diem to sit down in idleness, and no piece of unbroken 
turf would have been left for die playground of their children in 
arms. William the Conqueror, tlie most puissant of knights and 
the wisest of stitcsmcn, thought lit to set open a new career, lest 
the pride of his chivalry sliould be trtmblesome to him at home. 
He led them forth against the brave and gootl Harold, whose 
armies had bled profusely in their war against the Scot. Pity 
that such blood as the Saxon should ever have been sjnlled! * but 
hence are the title-deeds to our lands and tenements, the perpetuity 
of our power and dominion. 

Henry. '1\> jjreserve them from jeopardy, I must have silver 
in store; I must have horses and armor, wherewith to satisfy^ 
the cravings of the soldier, always sharj), and sharpest of all after 
fighting. 

Savage, My liege must also have other things, v/hich escaped 
his recollection. 

Henry. Store of hides, and of the creatures that were within 
them ; store of bacon ; store of oats and barley, of rye and good 
wheaten corn ; hemp, shipping, masts, anchors ; pine-tree and its 
pitch from the Norwegian, yew-tree from Corse and Dalmat. 
Divers otlier commodities must be procured from the ruler of the 
Adriatic, from him who never was infant nor stripling, whom God 
took by the right hand and taught to walk by himself the first 
hour. Moreover, I must have instjuments of mine own device, 
weighty and exceeding costly; such as machinery for beating down 
walls. Nothing of these have escaped my know lege or memory ; 
but the recitil of some befits a butler or sutler or armorer better 
than a king. 

* The Danes under Harold were not numerous, and there were few 
vestiges of tlie Britons out of Wales and Cornwall. 
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And yet, raethinks, sir, there are others which you 
wight liave mentioned and have not, the recital of which would 
befit a king, rather than sutler, butler, or armorer; they arc, 
indeed, the best and most necessary things in the world to batter 
down your enemy’s walls with. 

Henry, What may they be ? You must find them. 

Salvage* Sir, you liave found them, and must keep them: they 
are the hearts of your subjects. Your horse will not gallop far 
without them, though you empty into his manger all the garners 
of Surrey. Wars arc requisite to diminish the power of your 
barons, by keeping them long and widely separate jfroni the main 
body of retainers, and under the ken of a stem and steady prince, 
watching their movements, curbing their discourses, and inuring 
them to regular and sharp discipline. In general, tiicy are the 
worthless exalted by the wc’ak, and dangerous from wealth ill- 
acquired and worse expended. The whole people is a good king’s 
household : qui(;t and orderly when well treated, iind ever in 
readinesf, to defend him against the malice of the disaj,1pointed, the 
perfidy of the ungrateful, and the usurpation of the familiar. Act 
in such guise, most glorious Heniy, that the king may say my 
•people, and the jx.'oplc may say our king : 1 then will promise you 
more, passing any computation, than I r(‘fuscd you this morning; 
the enjoyment of a blessing to which the conquest of France 
is in comparison as a broken flag-staff,—self-approbation*'^ in 
government and security in power. A Norman by descent, 
and an Englishman by birth and inheritance, the humiliation of 
France is requisite to my sense even of quiet enjoyment. Never¬ 
theless, i cannot delude my understanding, on which ivS impressed 
this truth; namely, that the condition of a people which hath made 
many conquests tioth ultimately become wonse than that of the 
conquered. For, the conqueR*d have no longer to endure the 
sufferings of weakness or the struggles of strength ; and some ad¬ 
vantages are usually holden forth to keep them peaceable and 
contented : but under a conquering prince the people are sliadows, 
which lessen and lessen as he mounts in glory, until at last they 
become, if 1 may reasonably s.iy it and uuieprovedly, a thing of 
nothing, a shapeless form. 


f® From “ !»ell-approbation ” to “ power ” added in znd ed.j 
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It^ is my office and my duty to provide that this evil, in the 
present day, do not befall us; and that our Ifite descendants, with 
the same incitements to bravery, the same materials and means of 
greatness, may deserve as well of your family, my liege, as we have 
deserved of you. 

Henry, Faith ! I could find it in my heart. Sir Arnold, 
to clip thine eagle’s daws, and perch thee somewhere in the 
peerage. 

Havage* Measureless is the distance between my liege and 
me; but I occupy the second rank among men now living, for¬ 
asmuch as, under the guidance of Almighty God, the most 
discreet and courageous have appointed me, unworthy as I am, 
to be the great comprehensive symbol of the English people. 


Writers differ on the first appointment of Speaker in the House of 
Commons, for want rather of reflection than of inquiry. The Saxons 
iiatl frequently such chiefs; not always, nor regularly. In the reign of 
William Rufus there was a great council of parliament at Rockingham, 
as may be .seen in the history of Eadmerus: his words are, totius regM 
oilunatio. He reports that a certain knight came foi th and stood before 
the people, and spoke in the name and in the behalf of all. Peter de 
Montford. in the reign of Henry III., .spoke •mce toUus lommunitaiis, imi* 
lonsenteJto the banishment of Ademar de Valence, Bishop of Winchester. 
A Sir John Bushey was the first presented by the Commons to the King 
in full parliament. Elsynge calls him “ a special minion ” to Richard IJ. 
It appears that he, like all his predecessors, was chosen for one particu¬ 
lar speech, purpose, or sitting. 

Sir Arnold Savage, according to Elsynge, “ was the first who appears 
upon ant/record" to have been appointed’to the dignity as now consti¬ 
tuted. He 4 was elected a second time four years afterward, a rare honor 
in earlier days; and during this precedency he headed the Commons, 
and delivered their Resolutions in the plain words recorded by Hakewell. 

The business on which the dialogue is founded may be described by an 
extract from Rapin, who speaks of remonstrance only:— 

“ Le roi, ayant represent^ a ce parlement le besoin qu’il avail d’un 
secours extraordinaire, les Communer allerent en corps lui presenter une 
Adresse dans laquelle elles lui remontraient que, sans fouler son peuple, 
il pouvoit subvenir a ses besoins. Elles exposaient que le clerg^ pos- 
sedait la troisieme partie des biens du royaume, ct que, ne rendant an 
roi aucun .service personnel, il 6tait juste qu’il contribuat de ses richessea 

P From “ It ” to “ you ” (5 lines) added in and ed,] 

[*From “ He ” to “ Hakewell ” (6 lines) added in and ed. At end of 
note “ In ” to “ characteristic *’ (3 lines) added in 3rd ed.] 
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aux besoins prensans de I’Etat.' L’archeveque de Canterbury di<sait qtie 
leur‘dt‘mande n’avait pour fondement que I’trr^ligion et I’avarice.” 

The reformers, we see, were atheists in those days, as in ours : to strip 
off what is superfluous was to expose the body politic to decay. 

In decorating the people’s House of Parliament, it is resolved to admit 
no memorial of the man without whom neither house nor parliament 
would exist. Poetry and fable are thought more characteristic. 


III. OLIVER CROMWELL AND WALTER 

NOBLE.^^ 


Cromwell. What brings thee back from Staffbrdsliire, friend 
Walter ? 

Nohle* I hope, General Cromwell, to persuade you that the 
death of Charles will be considered by all Europe as a most 
atrocious Action. 

Cromwell, Thou hast already persuaded me : what then ? 

Noble, Surely, then you will prevent it, for your authority 
18 great. Even tliose who uj>on their conscience.s found him 
guilty would remit the penalty of blood, some from }>olicy, some 
from mercy. I have conversed with Hutchinson, with Ludlow,! 
your friend and mine, with Henry Nevile, and Widter Long ; 

*iHe represented the city of Cichfleld ; he lived familiarly witJi the 
best patriots t)l the age, remonstrated with Cromwell, and retired from 
public life f)n the puni‘'hnient of Charles, The memorial of my ances¬ 
tor’s virtues I fluid in trust ftir the benefit of our descendants. 

[“ . . Oliver Cromwell and tliat Michael (misnamed by him Walter) 

Noble, . . .some of whose blood r.iu in Landor’s own vfin.s; his 
grandfather, Robert l.andor of Rugeiey, having (in 1732) married the 
.sole daughter and heiress of NoMe’s j^randson Walter, of ChorJey Hall, 
Longdon, through whom handor\s father inherited a good cst.ate.”— 
Forster’s Life, 243. (Imag. Convers. i., 1824. i.. 1826. Works, ii., 

1846. Work.s, iii., i876.)J 

f Ludlow, a most humane and temperate man. .signed the death-warrant 
of Charleii, for violating the ron.stitution he had sworn to detend, for de¬ 
priving the subject of property, liberty, limbs, and life unlawfully. In 
equity he could do no otherwise ; and to equity was the only appeal, 
since the laws of the land had been erased by the king himself 


E Footnotes ,idded in 3rd ed.] 
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you will oblige these worthy friends, and unite in your favor the 
suffrages of the truest and trustiest men living. There are many 
others, with whom I am in no habits of intercourse, who are 
known to entertain the same sentiments; and these also are 
among the country gentlemen, to whom our j>arliament owes the 
better part of its reputation. 

Cromweff. You country gentleman bring with you into the 
People*s House a freshness and sweet savor, which our citizens 
lack mightily. I would fain merit your esteem, heedless of those 
pursy fellows from hulks and warehouses, with one ear lappeted 
by the pen tiehind it, and the other an heirloom, as Charles would 
have Jiad it, in Laudas star-chamber. Oh ! they arc proud and 
bloody men. My heart melts ; but, alas ! my authority is null: 
I am the servant of the Commonwealth. 1 will not, dare not, 
betray it. If Charles Stuart had threatened my death only, in the 
letter we ripped out of the saddle, I would have reproved him 
manfully and turned him adrift: but others are concerned ; lives 
more precious than mine, worn as it is with fastings, prayers, long 
services, .mcl preyed upon by a pouncing diseast'. The Lord hath 
led him into the toils laid for the innocent. Foolish man! he 
never could eschew evil counsel. ' 

Noble. In comparison with you, he is but as a pinnacle to a 
buttress. I acknowledge his weaknesses, and cannot wink upon 
his Climes: but that which you visit as the hea\ie8t of them per¬ 
haps was not so, although the most disastrous to both parties,— 
the bearing of arms against his people. He foiiglit for what he 
considered his hereditary property; we do the same . should we 
be hanged for losing a lawsuit ? 

Cromwell. No, unless it is the second, 'fhou talkest finely 
and foolishly, Wat, for a man of thy calm discernment. If a 
rogue holds a pistol to my breast, do I ask him who he is ? Do 
I care whether his doublet be of catskin or of dogskin ? Fie 
upon such wicked sophisms! Marvellous, how the devil works 
upon good men^s minds! Friend ! ^ friend! hast thou lost thy 
recollection ? On the third of June, 1628, an usher stood at the 
door of our Commons-house, to hinder any member leaving it, 
under pain of being sent to the Tower. On the fifth of the same 

[“ From “Friend! "to “exempted(37 lines) added in 3rd ed. For 
“He" 1st ed. reads “Chailes.”] 
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month, the Sjieaker said he had received the King’s order to 
interrupt any who should utter a word against his minister. In 
the following year, we might have justly hanged him for the 
crime of forgery, seeing that on the twenty-first of Januaiy he 
commanded his printer, Norton, to falsify the text of his own 
Declaration, in which he had acknowledged oui‘ rights, and had 
been paid handsomely for the acknowledgment. I sorely fear 
the month of January is marked in the Calendar by the finger of 
the Almighty, for the heavy chastisement of this misdeed. We 
must take heed unto our ways, and never again be led into the 
wicked temptation of trusting the fidse and the reprobate- 
Equity might demand from the traitor more than his worthless 
and pernicious lift*. Equity might letaliate on him what Eliot 
and other most innocent and most virtuous men have suffered: 
pestilential imprisonment, lingering, painful, incurable disease, 
fetters and thumbscrews, racks, and mutilations. Should the 
guiltless have suffered tliese things rather than the guilty ?—the 
defender# of his home and property rather than tlie robber who 
broke into them ? If the extinction of a spark prevents worse 
tilings than the conflagration of twenty cities, if it prevents the 
t'Xpansion of princi])!es cndcmically noxious through incalculable 
ages, such as slavish endurance and all unmanly propensities, 
I would never take by the collar him who resolutely setteth 
his foot thereon. Whetlicr a grain of dust be blown 
away in the morning, in the noon, or in the evening, what 
matter ? But it imports very seriously whether it he blown in 
the eyes and darken the sight of a nation. This is the difference 
between him who dies in the solitude of his chamber, and him 
whom halberds, by God’s ordinance, may surround upon the 
scaffold. 

Noble, From so cruel an infliction let me hope our un- 
forturiatc king may be exempted. He was always more to 
be dreaded by his friends than by liis enemies, and now by 
neither. 

Crom'ufell. God forbid that Englishmen should be feared by 
Englishmen! but to be daunted by the weakest, to bend before 
the worst—I tell thee, Walter Noble, if Moses and the Prophets 
commanded me to this \illainy, I would draw back and mount 
my horse. 

II* 


K 
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( 

Nol/Ie. I wish that our history, already too dark with blood, 
should contain, as far as we are concerned in it, some unpolluted 

pagCKS. 

CromwelL ’Twere better, much better. Never shall I be called, 
I promise thee, an unnecessary shedder of blood. Remember, 
my good prudent friend, of v/hal materials our sectaries are com¬ 
posed : what hostility against all eminence, what rancor against 
all glory.^ Not only kingly power offends them, but every other; 
and they talk of putting to the sword, as if it were the quietest, 
gentlest, and most ordinary thing in tlie world. The knaves 
even dictate from their stools and benches to men in armor, 
binised and bleeding for tliem ; and with schooldanies’ scourges 
in their lists do they give counsel to those who protect them from 
the cart and halter. In the name of the I.ord, I must spit out¬ 
right (or worse) upon these crackling, bouncing firebrands, before 
I can make them tractable. 

Noble, I lament their blindness ; but follies wear out the 
faster by being hard run upon. This fcimenting somliess will 
presently turn va])id, and ])eoplc will cast it out. T am not sur¬ 
prised that you are discontented and angry at wliat tliwarts your^ 
Ixitter nature. But come, Cromwell, overlook them, despise 
them, and erect to yourself a glorious name by sparing a mortal 
enemy. 

CromwelL A glorious name, by God’s blessing, I will erect; 
and all our fellow-labourers shall rejoice at it: but I see better 
than they do .the blow descending on them, and my arm 
better than theirs can ward it off. Noble, thy heait overflows 
with kindness for Charles Stuart: if he were at liberty to- 
mon^ow by thy intercession, he would sign thy death-warrant 
tlie day after, foj serving the Commonwealth. A generation 
of vipers! there is nothing upright or grateful in them : never 
was there a drop of even Scotch blood in their veins. Indeed, 
wc have a clew to their bedchamber still hanging on the door, 
and I suspect that an Italian fiddler or French valet has more 
than once crossed the current. * 

Nolle, That may be; nor indeed is it crctlible that any 
royal or courtly family has gone on for three generations without 

First cd. reads: ‘-glory. How the knaves. for them; 

with what fatherly scoiuges,” 3 cc.] 
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a spur from interloper. Look at France! some stout Parisian 
saint performed the last miracle there.* 

Cromwell, Now thou talkest gravely and sensibly; I couJd 
hear thee discourse thus fur hours together. 

Nobh, Hear me, Cromwell, witJi equal patience on matters 
more important. We all have our sufferings: why increase 
one another's wantonly ? Be the blood Scotch or Finglish, 
French or Italian, a drummer’s or a buffoon’s, it carries a 
soul upon its stream ; and every soul has many places to touch 
at, and much business to perform, before it reaches its ultimate 
destination. Abolish the power of Charles; extinguish not his 
virtues.^ Whatever is worthy to be loved for any thing is 
wortliy to be preserved. A wise and dispassionate legislator, if 
any such should arise among men, will not condemn to death 
him who has done, or is likely to do, more service than itijiiiy 
to society. Blocks and gibbets are the nearest objects to ours, 
and their business is never with virtues or with hopes. Justice ® 
upon eirth has loigotten half her lesson, and repeats the other 
, half badly. God commanded her to reward and to punish. 
^ She would t(;ll you that punishment is the reward of the wicked, 
and that the rewards of the gootl belong to him whose delight 
is their distribution in another place. She is neither blind, as 
some have represented h('r, nor cloai'-sightcd: she is one-eyed, 
and looks fixedly and fondly with her one eye upon edge- 
tools and halters. The best actions are never recompensed, 
and the worst arc seldom chastised. The virtuous man passes 
by without a good morrow from us, and the malefactor may 
walk at large wh(‘re he will, provided he walk ffir enough from 
encroachment on our passions and iheit playthings. Let us, 


■* ®The birth of Louis XIV. is .somowhat like a miracle to tnie believers, 
while among .‘'ceptics the principal doubt is not whether the child was 
Rupposititioii.s. but whether he wa-> .so after his hirth ' befoie. 

First ed. reads: ‘‘ virtues; he may he a good fnther wlio was a bad 
king. Whatever,” &c.] 

From “ Justice ” to “ law ” (ji line.s) added in and ed. From “ We ” 
to “impediments” (7 lines) added in jrd ed. From ‘'Reverting” to 
** him’* (19 lines) added in and ed. From Ctowwll" to “clemency’ 
(19 lines) added in 3rd ed.] 


Footnote not in ist ed.] 
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Cromwell, in God’s name, turn the laws to their right intentioO r 
let us render it the interest of all to love them and keep 
them holy. They an‘ at present, both in form and essence, 
the greatest qurse that society labours under; the scorn of the , 
wicked, the consternation of the good, the refuge of those who 
violate, and the ruin of those who appeal to them. 

Cromwell, You have paid, I see, chancery fees, Walter. 

Noble. I should then have paid not only what is exorbitant, 
but what is altogether undue. Paying a lawyer, in any court, 
we pay over agjiin M'hat we have paid before. If government 
has neglected to provide that our duties be taught us, arid 
our lives, properties, arid station in society be secured, what 
right has it to one farthing from us? For what else have our 
forefathers and ourselves been taxed ? — for what else are 
magistrates of any kind appointed ? There is an awfulness 
in symmetry which chastens even the wildest, and there is 
a terror in distortion at which they strike and ily. It is thus 
in regard to Jaw- We should be slow in the censure of‘princeft, 
and slower in the chastisement. Kingship is a profession which ^ 
has produced few among the most illustrious, many among the 
most despicable, of the human race. As in our days they are 
educated and treated, he is deserving of no slight commendation 
who rises in moral worth to the level of his lowest subject j so 
manifold and so great are the impediments. 

Reverting to the peculiar case of Charles, in my opinion 
you are ill justified by morality or policy in punishing him 
capitally. The representati\ es of the people ought to super¬ 
intend tlie education of their princes; where they have omitted 
it, the mischief and the responsibility rest with them. As 
kings are the administrators of the Commonwealth, they must 
submit their whole household to the national inspection; on 
which principle, the preceptors of their children should be 
appointed by parliament; and the })upil8, until they have attained 
their majority, should be examined twice annually on the extent 
and on the direction of their studies, in the ])resence of seven men 
at least, chosen out of the Commons-house by ballot. Nothing 
of the kind having been done, and the principles of this unfor^ 
tunatc king having been distorted by a wrong education, and re¬ 
tained in their obliquity by evil counsellors, 1 would now, on the 
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reclamation both of generosity and of justice, try clemency. If 
it fails, his adherents will be confounded at his jjerfidy, and, ex¬ 
pecting a like return for their services, will abandon him. 

Cromwell Whatever his education was, thinkest thou he was 
not wise enough to know his wickedness, his usuqjation and 
tyranny, when he resolved to rule without a parliament; to levy 
taxes, to force consciences, to imprison, to slay, at his own arbi¬ 
trament and pleasure ? Some time before the most violent of his 
outrages, had he not received a grant of money from us on con¬ 
ditions which he violated? He then seized forcibly what be¬ 
longed to the public; and, bcc.iuse we remonstrated against this 
fraud and theft, did he not prosecute us as rebels? Whereas, 
when a king acts against the laws or without them, there can be 
' but one rebel in the kingdom. Accomplices there may be; and 
such we may treat with mildness, if they do not wring and wrest 
it away from us and turn it against hs, pushing down those who 
raised them. When the leading stog of sucli a herd is intractably 
wild, and obstinately vicious to his keepers, he ought to be ham¬ 
strung and thrown across the paling, wherever he is overtaken. 
What! pat his hide forsooth 1 hug his neck, garland his horns, 
•pipe to hirii, try gentleness, try clemency! Walter, Walter! we 
laugh at speculators. 

Noble. Many indeed are ready enough to laugh at speculators, 
because many profit, or expect to profit, by established and widen¬ 
ing abuses. Speculations toward evil lose their name by adoption; 
speculations toward good are for ever speculations, and he who 
hath proposed tliem is a chimerical and silly creature. Among ^ 
the matters under this denomination 1 never find a cruel project, 
I never find an oppressive or unjust one: how haj)pens it ? 

Cromwell. Propoitions should exist in all things. Sover¬ 
eigns are paid higlier than others for their office; they should 
therefore 1^ punished more severely for abusing it, even if the 
consequences of this abuse were in nothing more grievous or ex¬ 
tensive. We cannot clap them in the stocks conveniently, nor 
whip them at the markci-place. Where there is a crown there 
must be an axe: I would keep it there only. 

Noble. Lop off tlie rotten, press out tire poisonous, preserve 


P From ‘‘ among ” co “ it ” (3 linefl) added in snd ed.j 
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tlie rest j let it suHice to have given this memorable example of 
national power and justice. 

CromvfelL Justice is perfect; an attribute of God; we must 
not trifle with it. 

Noble. Should wc be less merciful to our fellow-creatures 
than to our domestic animals ? Before wc deliver them to be 
killed, we weigh their services against their inconveniences. On 
the foundation of policy, when we have no better, let us erect 
the trophies of humanity: let us consider that, educated in the 
same manner and situated in the same position, we ourselves might 
have acted as reprovably. Abolish that for ever which must 
else for ever generate abuses; and attribute the faults of the man 
to the office, not the faults of the office to the man. 

Cromwell. T ^ iiave no bowels for hypocrisy, and I abominate 
and detest kingship. 

Noble. I abominate and detest hangmanship; but in certain 
stages of society both are ncccssiiry. Let them go together; we 
want neither now. 

Cromwell. Men, ^ like nails, lose their usefulness when they 
lose their direction and begin to bend : such nails are then thrown 
into the dust or into the furnace. I must do my duty ; I must. 
accomplish what is commanded me ; 1 must not be turned aside. 
I am loth to be cast into the furnace or the dust; but God’s will 
be done! Pi-ythec, Wat, since tliou readest, as 1 sec, the books 
of philosophers, didvSt thou ever hear of Digby’s remedies by 
sympathy ? 

Noble. Yes, formerly. 

Cromwell. Well, now, I protest, I do believe there is some¬ 
thing in them. To cure my headache, I must bieathe a vein in 
the neck of Charles. 

Noble. Oliver, Oliver! others an* wittiest over wine, thou 
over blood ; cold-hearted, cruel man.* 

From “ 1 ” to “hypocrisy” added in 3rd ed.] 

P From “ Men ’’ to “ done ! ” (6 lines) added in 3rd ed. Footnote added 
in 3rd ed.] 

* Cromwell was not cruel. H.nl he been less sparin^Tf oi the worst 
blood in the three kingdoms, the best would never have been spilled upon 
the scaffold; and England would have been exempt from the ignominy of 
Sidney’s death. Milton's ptoscription, the sale of the nation to the second 
Charles, and the transfer of both to Louis. 
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Cromwell Why, dost thou verily think, me so, Walter? 
Perhaps thou art right in the main : but He alone who fashioned 
me in my mother’s womb, tind who sees things deeper than we do, 
knows that. 


lY. KING JAMES I. AND ISAAC CASAUBON.i ♦ 

Jams, Good M, Casaubon, 1 am vexed and perturbed in 
spirit, to find that my moderation and my zeal, which never 
has departed from it, should be opposed and thwarted by the 
pontificals. 

Casaubon, rouch ^ gently, sire, the hinder quarters of a 
vicious horse, and he will lay down his ears and kick ; smite him 

For Isaac Casaubon’s life sec Mark Pattison’s biography of tliat 
scholar. After the death of Henry IV.. under whose patronage he had 
heenmaile librarian of the Royal library in Pari,s, Casaubon found that the 
difficultie.s be liad exjicrienced from his Roman Catholic opponents were 
likely to be even greatet than they had been during the king’.s life. He 
accordijigly accepted James’ invitation to come to England, where he was 
received witii tlie distinction his learning demanded. Nearly every Sun¬ 
day James and he liad long conversations, chiefly on I’heology, of which 
this may he .■'Upposed to be one. (Imag. Convers., i., 1JI24; 
i., 1826. Works, i., 1846. Works, ii., 1876.)] 

Casaubon wrote a treatise Dt J ibertaie F.cJc\ustuj^ of which 264 pp. 
were printed, when Henry IV,. on the agreement of the Venetians with 
the pope, foi bade the continuation, and attempted to suppress the com¬ 
mencement, Some copies escaped; and Golda.«it inserted the 264 pp. in 
the first volume of his ]\donurchia Imperii, 

Pompous as James was, he was less unbending than many constitutional 
king.s have been. 'J’he royal practice oi nunatural stiffness did not pre¬ 
vail in Europe until tlie minor poteinates thought it becoming to 
imitate Loui.s XIV., and took tliat p.irt of his character which was the 
easiest to copy. Unbendingness, in the moi.il a.s in the vegetable world, is 
an indication a.s fre-quently of un.soundness as of strength. Indeed, wise 
men, kings as well as others, have been free from it. Stiff necks are 
diseased ones. 

From “Touch ” to “ (‘ven ” (51 lines) added in 3rd ed. 'Phis Conver¬ 
sation is much altered in the 2nd ed. ami again in- the 3rd. It has 
been found impos.sible, witliout over-weighting the Conversation with 
notes, to comlhent on all verbal alterations. But all important alterations 
have been noticed.] 
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resolutely and stoutly, and, behold! he draws his legs tn, siid 
sidles toward you. 

James, As 1 am a king and a Christian, I Imve a mind to 
act vigorously and with my whole courage, Methinks it would 
not be misplaced. What are these doughty bisliops of Rome* 
forsooth, that they should lay hands thus rudely upon God^s 
anointed ? I shudder at their violence, though I see it atliwart 
times gone by. Raymond the Sixth, Count of Toulouse-— 
God forfend that any thing mischievous should lie upon the 
number, I being, as you know, the sixth monarch of my name in 
Scotland—what think you, Casaubon ? 

Casauhon, I see no reason why your Majesty should appre¬ 
hend any. 

James. Raymond then, a descendant of Charlemagne, was 
dragged to the Church of Saint ^gidius, naked to tlie waist and 
with a halter round his neck, to be Hogged by a monk while the 
pope*8 legate was at dinner. His son, although a Catholic, yet 
being the begotten of a reputed heretic, was stopped, not of his 
shirt, like the father, but of all hts domains and hereditaments. 
He fought, however, so valiantly (which I would likewise do 
were I not unaccountably afraid of a naked sword) that the pope, 
could extort from him only the county of Venaissin, the richest 
of his lands indeed, with seventy-three castles, on the other side 
of the Rhone, and 13,800 marks in silver. 

Casaubon. Crimes, of which the heresy of princes is the rich¬ 
est, fertilize Saint Peter’s patrimony. The celebrated Queen 
Giovanna, of Naples, a descendant from the brother of Saint 
l^ouis, accused of privity to the murder of her husband— 

James. I do not believe a word of it; a fabrication, a for¬ 
gery ! Proceed forthwith to the pope’s part in the business; 
there lies the guilt: say on. 

Casaubon. The beiiutiful young queen had need of his pro- 
tecdon. Although the people bf Provence had obliged her to 
swear upon the Gospels that she would alienate none of her 
dominions, his Holiness, a few months afterward, compelled her 
to sell him Avignon. 

James. Ay, and never paid her. I know not which is the 
more execrable; that a vicar of Christ should be guilty of simony, 
and of exacting the commission of a perjury, or that a people 
should require an oath from a prince 
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Casmhon* The people, are, have sometimes l^ecn suspicious; 
and oyerwatchfulness hath made them feveiish: but ]}oiitifr6 in 
all ages have mounted and ridden hard both restive rulers and 
well-broken ones. 

James, Afore God! my back shfill never bend under them. 
If they run restive with me, they shall bleed in both Hanks ere 
the last leg quit the stirrup. 

Casaubm. Not only counts, lords paramount, as your Majesty 
hath recited, but even kings'^ have been stripped bare, and 
emperors unbreeched, by the popes, who followed them up into 
their very dreams, threatening them as disobedient children, rod 
in hand. The Emperor Maximilian swore to defend the free¬ 
dom of religion as declared in the Confession of Augsburg. 
Terrified by the pope’s denunciations, he rescinded the diploma ; 
and he protested, in excuse of such conduct, that he saw Pius 
shaking a scourge over his slioiilder in his sleep. Pius tlie Fifth, 
too, command('d Charles the Ninth, of France, to revoke the 
Edict of Orleans on icligious toleration. The holy fiither was 
introduced into the farce by tlie Most jflpostolic and Moit Christian 
Majesties. I’hey prevailed on Jii.s Holiness tliat he should oblige 
them to loosen and lay aside their sacred obligations. On timor¬ 
ous and treacherous men like ilicse depended, anJ still depend, the 
prosperity and improvement of the human race. Charles and 
Maximilian, the reverse of Achilles, abhorred the gates of hell 
far more than falsehood. 

James. No promises, oaths, or treaties, are sacred any longer 
than these lioliriesses and beatitudes will pennit. Even Cssars 
are super-Civsared by their tenants of the Vatican. Nothing is too 
high or too low for the vultures of the Seven Hills. Not only 
churches and kingdoms are their quarry, but tijey swoop into 
colleges and kitchens, and order wliat our manciples shall bring 
into ilie buttery. One would think they might at least be as 
complacent as owls are to owlets, and cate to kittens. No 
such thing; nor do they keep under their own hedges, but prowl 
far a-fielcj. They pull a tag from the fur of a lawyer if it looks 
a little too rough, or doth not sit to their liking. Thus, in 1220 , 
unless I mistake the year, Honorius, by his Interdict^ took away 

P“KingK” to “hand” (4 lines) added in znd ed. From *‘The” to 
“at” (42 lines) added in 3rd ed.] 
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from the University of Paris the power of conferring degrees In 
civil law. So we sec not only the consolations of religion are 
snatched at once from the innocent as well as from the guilty, 
whenever a pope cries for a penny and cannot get it; but even 
the rights of the injured are left without defence. The worst is, 
that anointed kings are treated so unceremoniously, Gregory the 
Seventh excommunicated the Emperor Henry tlie Fourth, and 
refused him absolution until he had sitten at his gate three days, 
and barefoot. Soon afterward he repents of this clemency, 
deposes him, and raises a duke of Suabia to the throne. His 
successor would put anybody upon mine, excepting the rightful 
master. But I ad\isc him never to grapple witli such a wrestler 
as I am, until he hath well oiled himself, or I may peradventure 
make him blow his fingers and caper. 1 came forward with the 
olive branch in my hand, little thinking it a plant for a toad in 
his rage to spit at. 

Casaubon. Your Majesty could entertain but feeble hopes of 
accommodation where avarice and pride are the directors of every 
council. The advantage, however, which I jiointcd out to your 
Majesty is obtainctl, inasmuch as you have hung your proofs upon 
the highest jieg in the chambers of the Vatican : and these mani¬ 
fest to the world below the sincerity of your heart, and the 
solidity of your arguments. 

James, And* yet they call me sectary ! 

Casaubon. 'I’hovSe u'ho dissent from the domineering party 
have always been thus stigmatised. When the pope called Luther, 
and afterward your Majesty, by such an appellation, a small 
jiarticle of learning might have shown him that the title better 
suited himself. According to Cato, in his “IVeatise on 
Husbandry,” “ Seriarius porcus est qui gregem praecedens ducit.” 

James. I am truly .ind completely a Catholic. How can 
ever the name be rcfuscil me without a manifest and gross 
injustice ?—acknowledging as 1 do the Three Creeds, the 
CEcumenical Councils, and every doctrine tiiught as necessary to 
salvation in the four first centuries of Christianity. And being 
so in all sincerity, I could h.ivc wished that whatever leads to 
fellowship and concoid were tolerated and encouraged. It is not 
the interest of kings to carry the forest-laws into churches. On 
['‘From And to “ sincerity ’’ (13 lines) added in ^rd ed.J 
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thia principle and pcrsuasioo I admitted many papists to offices 
about ray person, not expecting that they would prepare for me 
such a blazing fire so early in the season ; yet, sucli is my spirit 
of peace and conciliation, though I would rather keep them out 
of my cellar and my kitchen, I should not however be loth to go 
with them, if their priests would allow me, to the communion¬ 
table. 

, The Gospel says, This is my body ; it does not say ho^j. I am 
far from angry with the mass-maker for knowing more about it 
than I do, or than my Master chose to tell my betters. His apostles 
and disciples; or for insisting on transubstantiation, the name of 
which was not in existence for some hundred years after He left 
the earth. Let every Christian take the sacrament; let families, 
friends, dependants, neighbours, take it together; let each apply 
to it his own idea of its import and its essence. At a com¬ 
memoration dinner, one woiJd v/ish Something which he does not 
see upon the table; another is desirous that the dish which stands 
before hijn were away; yet surely both may find that wherein their 
tastes agree ; and nothing, of what is present or of what is absent, 
can alter their sentiments as to the harmony of tlie meeting or the 
object of the entertainment. JSucli feelings—let me ascend from 
the little to the great, from the ordinary to the solemn—will the 
Chnstian\s be at the sacrament of the cucharist. The memory of 
that day when it first was celebrated makes me anxious to open 
my arms toward all, and to treat the enemies of my throne with 
the charity of the Gospel. 

We gratify our humors in sovereignty, in Christianity our 
affections ; in this always our best, in that often our worst. You 
know not, M. Casaubon, how pleasant a thing it is to converse 
'naturally, because you have alwaj'^s done so; but we kings feel 
it sensibly, those at least among us to whom God hath vouch¬ 
safed a plain understanding. It is like unto a removal from the 
curtained and closed chamber of sickness, where every footfall is 
suspended and measured, every voice constrained and lowered, 
into our native air again, amid the songs and piping of our 
shepherds, and the wildei and more exuberant harmony of our 
woodlands. To you the whole intellectual world lies open; we 
must speak in epigrams or in oracles. The book, however, 
which I hold in my liand teaches me that the practice should be 
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laid aside, and that we ought not to be ashamed of acknowledg¬ 
ing a sort of relation, at home, with those whom in the house of 
Grod we call our brethren. If I fall rather short of this, I do 
not pretend to tell a man how he should sing, or how he should 
pronounce his language, or upon which side he should lie in bed; * 
much le&s would I admonish him in what manner he should think 
on subjects which concern not me. Eveiybody'^ knows that I 
am a great deal more liberal and merciful than the lady who 
occupied the throne before me; yci surely my Couan Eli/.abelh 
ought to have been more tolerant of those who believed too 
much : she who believed that gallants could be in love with her 
at seventy. I would exclude none from the benefit of law, none 
from the enjoyment of dignity: I would establish the Catholic 
peers in that House from which their friends Garnet and Catesby 
would, to serve their own puq^oses, have exploded them. What 
think you ? 

Casaubon, I see not how your Majesty can receive Jis your 
counsellors, or indeed as any part of those who are to govern, 
judge, or administrate, men who profess that another has by right 
a greater power in this realm, not only than youi Majesty, but than 
all the three estates conjointly. They are bound to assist in 
placing the instruction of your people out of your hands; they 
are bound to murder you if you resist the autliority of the pope, 
or even if they are informed by him that such an action is of 
advantage to the Church : indeed any one may murder you, let 
him only be persuaded by two or three factious but learned men 
tliat it is conducive to the interests of his Holiness, 

James, IE is impossible that the common sense of mankind 
shall permit such a pest as popery to exist much longer; but 
there will be smoke and stench for some time after the explosion.' 
So long as this nuisance is reeking on the earth, religion will be 

** Yet never did king interfere so minutely in the private concerns of 
his subjects. Here, as men are apt to do, he claims exemption from the 
very failing to which he was most liable. 

P From “Ev(‘i7body’* to “ seventy” (6 lines) added in 3rd ed.l 
p “ It ” to “ ^ irtues ” (87 lines^' added in 3rd cd. Portions of this long 
addition and of the two following speeches oi Casaubon and James appear, 
in an altered form, as a footnote in both the ist and ind editions.*] 


P Note added in 3rd ed.] 
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a prostitute, civilization a starveling, and freedom a dishonest out¬ 
cast and maimed beggar. This grieveth me: for it is only in 
king's palaces that freedom can be properly educated and worthily 
entertained. 

Casaubon, But, sire! what security for the ()aJacc when the 
parliament-house is blown u}> ? Garnet, being asked whether he 
held it lawful to extinguish the innocent with the guilty, answered 
in the affirmative, if as much advantage were derivable from it as 
would com|x?nsate for the loss of the unoffending. Murder, then, 
may be committed, and even without advanuge. The Jesuit, 
the Catholic in perfection, requires only a balance of good, and 
reckons the murder itself as an indifferent and inoffensive method 
of obtaining it. 

James. The same doctor, in another place, delivered it as his 
opinion that the exploit was not only lawful, but would even be 
a most glorious one indeed, if it eventually tutnej out well for 
Mother-church. She hath been sharpening her teeth for us until 
some of the grinders begin to ache, and the rest are loosening. 
This puls her into worse and worse humor, and makes her look 
uglier than usual. 

• What think you now ? am I not liberal enough in all con¬ 
science, when I declare my readiness to admit her children about 
me, if they will only come without cutlery and crackers ? 

Casaubon. If tlieir conscience is not at their own disposal, 
can we reasonably hope that tlieir consent will be? The 
question, which your Majesty hath cited, was not an idle nor 
a speculative one: it brushed the way to the murder of two 
monarchs of France,—Henry the Third and Fourth. The 
name itself of the former was inserted in a thesis for illustraiion ; 
whether it were lawful to slay, foi instmcc, Henry the Third, 
after he had begun to be called a tyrant by a few seditious but 
learned men. Such are the expressions. 

James. Lamentable ! that the governments of Eurojie should 
have permitted such questions to be agitated by the clergy, 
to whom they least appertain. Exterminate tlie appointed and 
anointed of the Lord ! It becomes us to seize, to imprison, and 
to punish capitally any religionist, pope or other, who disseminates 
or oountfnances such bloody rebellion at once against king and 
Ood. 
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Casaubon, The first attempt to murder the Prince of Orange 
was committed by one who carried in the same pocket with his 
pistol a string of prayers to the Virgin Mary and the angel 
Gabriel, and a catechism of the Jesuits. 

Janies. The deatli of the Prince of Orange was commanded 
by a lawful king; and, although he might employ worthier 
instruments, he being anointed, and tliereby judge supreme in his 
own cause, had an unquestionable right to infiict the penalty. 
He had disobedient subjects to deal witli, instigated by the devil 
of democracy; and the Prince of Orange was a ringleader of 
republican^, rank and riotous in his love of power; which love I 
bold unlawful and ungodly in any under the thione. 

Casaulon. Sire! What I ventured to conmiemorate was 
mainly in demonstration that not only Jesuits and Dominicans 
were assassins, but, under the influence of the same religion, even 
kings themselves. 

James. Nay, nay, nay, M. Isaac ! A king may peradventure 
slay unadvisedly, rashly, wrathfuUy ; but a king can never be an 
assiissin, even though lie should smite unto the death with his own 
right hand ; forasmuch as the Lord hath given him the sceptre in 
Israel. King Philip, of whom you made reference, did encom-^ 
pass and bring about the decease of liis son Charles, and likewise 
of his brother (not uterine but spurious), Jolin of Austriii, as 
many sound scholars and rational thinkers do surmise; yet 
reverential awe hath alway stood between him and that untoward 
appellation of assassin. Therefore, were it only for the sake of 
rhetoric and euphony, I do think 1 would cast about for some 
palatabler word. It beseems and behooves the learned, most of 
all, to hold their caps before their faces where any foulness is, and 
rot to see it; but, if they liave seen it, to put tire same before 
their mouths, and never to let such exjjressions break out full 
syllabled. As for tlie pope, indeed, I do not acknowledge 
in him either prince or priest; wherefore you may take him 
and Jacques Clement by the throat again, and deal with them 
condignly. 

Casaubon. Clement, being inter rogated on the reasons wJiy he 
undertook the perpetration of his atrocious crime, said plainly 
that he did it because the king was preparing to aid and succor the 
Protestants in Germany ; and that, intending thereby a thing 
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offensive to God, he was worthy of death: he added, The pope 
is Cod, and God is pope, 

James. Christ forgive me! but I am almost fain to cry out, 
^Happy tlie people whose gods were leeks ! Religion never 
taught them that perfidy and murder are virtues. 1 apprehend 
that my intentions must be deferred. O Lord! preserve my life 
forThy gloiy! preserAX' it for tlic union of Christians ! Casaubon, 
it IS verily, though we enter thereby into bliss, an ugly thing to 
die. Tile malignity of popery in.iy soften : I should be soriy to 
inflict new pains and j)ena]tics. 

Cnsapbon. 1 would not inflict any, T would authorise no 
inabilities or privations for a difference in mere articles of faith: 
for instance, it would be tyranny or madness to declare a man 
incapable of beating tiie enemy because he believes in transub- 
stantiation: but 1 would exclude from all j>ower, all trust, all 
office whoever should assert that any man has legitimate power of 
any kind witliin this realm, unless it rejiose in, or originate from, 
the king«or parliament, or both united.® According to confessors 
no treason of a pi iest against ,i king is criminal. Lmmanuel Sa, 
in his guide to them, says, “The rebellion of a priest against a 
Tcing is not treason, because * non est jirincipi subjectus;' ” and 
again: “ Tyrannice gubernans justum acquivsilum dominium non 
potest spoliari sine publico judicio ; latO vei'o sententid potest 
quisque fieri executor.” 

James. Honible! Christ says. My lin^dom is not of this 
world : the pope says, My kingdom is. Pius V. excited to re¬ 
bellion the subjects of Elizabeth ; Clement VTII. (it is ludi¬ 
crous to hear the titles of these ruffians) ordered all the Roman 
CatlioHcs, “ quantum in ipsis esset, ut post Itiizabetha:: ohituni rex 
eligerctur, omni wmguinis propiiiquitatc spreta.” For this ])uqiose 
it was requisite that the conscienc es of men should he modified ; 


[“First ed. reads: “united. l‘he Council of 1 ‘rent lias defined md 
settled the questions at issue in thf Roman Catholic creed so that 
the popes can pietend to teach nothing new for the future; ni.itten of 
discipline are likewise fixi'd. '1‘he appointment of ecclesiastical dignities 
of every degree may be safely eiitnisted to the native hierarchy in each 
kingdom. Your Majesty has then a right to demand fioni your Roinan 
Catholic subjects that no Pajiai bull, no order, brief, decree, or mandate of 
any kind be received in your dominions. It is singular,’’ 8cc. (42 lines 
below.)] 
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and h^nce arose mental reservation, to which all the abominations 
of other religions, even of popery itself, are trifles. Christ says, 
“ Let your discourse be yea, yea; nay, nay; ” the Jesuit says, 
supported l>y the pope, “ The speech by equivocation being saved 
from a lie, the same speech may be without perjury confirmed by 
oath, or by any other way, though it were by lecciving the sacra¬ 
ment, if just necessity so reqiurc.” Cannot a lie be circuitous? 
Whatever is siiid in order to make a man believe an untruth is a 
lie ; yet a Jesuit has no hesitation to swear it upon the eucharist; 
and princes have no hcsittition to let Jesuits be the instructors of 
youth! falsely have they been called the su])portcrs of thrones; 
the} never support them but when they can govern from them, 
by means of deluded or affrighted princes. The papacy is the 
guardian of governments as a bawd is the guardian of girls,—for 
profit.. Antonius Capcllus, a Franciscan friar, says that kings 
arc unworthy of presiding over the church of tlieir dominions, in 
any way whatever ; and that God in the books of Moses declares 
his dislike of them. Blasphemy! Eudjemono Jokinnes, a 
monk of Crete, a tine Jesuit, extols the son of the Emperor 
Henry IV. for insulting the dead body of his father, who had 
been disobedient to the See of Rome. The opinions of these 
men are not private ; they are sanctioned facultate superiorum, by 
the doctors of theology, and by the chancery of the papal court. 
The spint of their church has always been and always will ho the 
same, whenever it can exercise its authority,—arrogant, intoler¬ 
ant, persecuting, unforgiving. Its poison has been sublimated, 
and its froth and fumes have been condensed, by the Jesuits. 

Casaulon, It is singular and anomalous in the political world, 
that subjects should claim a right of appeal to foreign princes; 
and it is absurd to argue that the aiijieal is made not to the prince 
but to the priest, when the person is invested with both characters, 
and acts in both. It® was determined in the Council of the 
Lateran, by seventy bishops, in presence of the ambassadors of all 
the Christian princes, that the Holy See held a jurisdiction in 
every place; that its authority extended over all; that it was 
empowered to decide the causes of princes, to deprive them Of 
their government, and to confer it on others at their own option. 

[® From “It'’ to “parjuiy” (9 lines) added in 3rd ed. 'I'his appears 
in part as a footnote in znd ed.J 
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On this principle, in the exercise of this authority, Pope Zncharias 
gave the crown of France to Charles Martel, ejecting Chilperic, 
and commanding a whole nation to commit a perjury. 

James,^^ What should I think, if the follows of Trinity Col¬ 
lege in Cambridge, or of Christciiurch in Oxford, rose from table, 
and shut themselves in their common-room for the day, and sent 
me word tlic next morning thai. they had appointed a head of the 
church, enclosing his circulai, wherein he ordercth my obedience? 
Verily, from pure good-will, I should diet and scourge the knaves 
into their sounder senses, clapping up their headpiece, with his 
tiara on, in iny fooPs hospitel, and giving him the precedency in 
it he had claimed outside. And yet, M. Casaubon, the fellows 
of cither college arc better scholars and honester men, I trow, 
than your pediculous friars and parti-colored bald-coot priests, in¬ 
to whose frowsy bodies, incrubted with libidinousness and blood, 
enters that legion-spirit whicli ovei shadows and shakes the world. I 
have exorcised my three kingdoms ; and, by the Lord! if such 
spirit enc*roachet]i, I will set thost' at him who shall leave him no 
easier a horn than Aclielousis, and no more tail than I have. 

Casmbon. It were an easy matter to prove thftt deacons, 
called subsequently cardinal-deacons, have no right to elect a 
pope; that they themselves were not a corponite body many cen¬ 
turies ago, much less an elective one, but rather so many gourds 
8j)rung up in one datk night, with nobody then to heed, and no¬ 
body now to pluck them. 

James* Nay, but they have though. 

Casauhon, Bishops, ])riests, and deacons were' instituted by 
the apostles; and what p>roves that after iheir time we had no 
earthly and visible head of the church is this: on the decease of 
the twelve, the provincial priests elected them, not without the 
suffrages of the people. 

James. We may hold back this latter part, M, Casaubon ! 
Never let people know it. All religions have their secrets 
and conveniences. Saint Cyprian in several places, and par¬ 
ticularly in his epistle to Felix the presbyter, doth indeed tes- 
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tify lo the custom you have cited. A bishop thus elected viras 
initiated into his ministry by the other bishops in the nearer 
dioceses; and it was decreed in the council of Niexa that no 
fewer than three of tltcm should attend on this occasion. 
Bonifacius the 'I’hird left the election to the priests and people, 
but usurped to himself the right of contiiTning it. Afterward 
die emperor’s will and pleasure were consulted; Louis, the 
son of ChaiJemagne, was the first who waived the ceremony. 
Cardinals were instituted by Pope Marcellus, to bury and 
baptize. That there was no regular nor certain method of 
electing po])cs themselves is manifest by the Council holden 
at Rome in 61 o, which established one; but the establishment 
hath been Kipped and subverted. 

Casaubon, 7'he violation mentioned by your Majesty of tliis 
01 dinance, and of that order made in the council of Nicaea, are 
not the only ones. It was there determined diat a bishop re¬ 
moved from a diocese could never be placed in another; which 
determination was unfixed by Pope Antherus. 

Jatnes.^'^ Well, well: let them overturn and overturn to 
their hearts’ content, so that wliat they overturn do not fall 
against our shins. My bishops see no harm in removals, which 
tliey designate by the auspicious name of trans-latlon. It were 
more prudent on my part, and more to the purpose, to touch 
upon the popes again. 

Casaubon. Your Majesty needs not be reminded that, ac¬ 
cording to papal infallibility, every ])otcntatein Europe is baseborn. 

James, How ? Do you mean spurious, or merely that he 
can be traced by genealogists to a low origin ? 

Casaubon, I mean a bastard, or the descendant of one; 
which, as affecting his right to the crown, is the vsame thing. 
Innocent III. prohibited marriages within the seventh degree 
of affinity; by which prohibition theie not only is no crowned 
head, but no nobleman, in Europe, who Is not a bastard or the 
descendant of one. What an immense field, what a forest, what 
a new world for absolution! What a mine of gold throughout 
the whole extent, all lying on the surface! 

James, Yet those divines who prohibited maniages within 
the seventh degree put a niece into bed with her uncle, or an 
E** From “ Jamrs to “ expert ” (52 lines) added in 3rd ed,] 
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aunt into a nephew’s, and tucked them up and wished them 
pleasant dreams. Show me the same fraudulence in any otlier 
religion, the SJime venality and impudence in the priesthood, and 
you sliall have my crown for your pains, M.isrer Isaac, and the 
head that is under it to boot. 

Casaubon. Sire, it is easier to find flaws in the ring of 
Infallibility. At the Council of Chalcedon it was resolved 
that the Sees of Constantinople and Konie should possess equal 
authority. One century later a Council was convoked by the 
Emperor Justinian at Constantinople, where the patriarch pre¬ 
sided, and no bisho]) of the Latin church attended ; none of 
them understanding Greek any more than they do now. In 
680, another Council was assembled there under CoUvStantine 
the Bearded, who himself presided at it, placing on his right 
the patriarchs of Constantinople and Antioch, on his left the 
de])utie8 of Jerusalem and Rome. It was there that Pope 
Honorius was condemned. In 879, Pope John the Eighth 
declared*that all are Judases who assert the Holy Ghost to pro¬ 
ceed from the Father and the Son. 

, James, Another short vacation foi Infallibility! 

Casaubon, In 1215, a General Council was holden in Saint 
John Lateran, by Pope Innocent the Third, forbidding the 
establishment of religious orders. 

James, The greater part of them, methiriks, have been 
founded since, 

Casaubon, It was not until this Council that the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation was established. 

James. The only intelligible sense of it is what Chri.'.t’s 
vicar gave, when he took away the substance of the Count of 
Toulouse and transferred it to himself. Lo! here is a practi¬ 
cal kind of transubstantiation, in which his successors have had 
perpetual j)ractice and are adnurably expert. These’gentles 
care neither for bishops their equals, nor for synods their 
superiors. A pope, like the Glaucus of antiquity, ha.s taken 
his leap, and from a fisherman is become a god. He may advise 
and enlighten ; he may also command and fulminate; a Lvorite 
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designation of ore among the supernatural powers which he 
arrogates to himself from the Divinity. 

Casaufmu By a less exertion, he might transfuse in a peren¬ 
nial stream his wisdom and his holiness into a succession of 
bishops: hence apjjeals to Rome would be unnecessary. 
Power is always the more immoderate and the more jealous 
when it rises out of usurj)ation ; but those who contend for 
liberty of any kind should in no instance be its abettors. If 
tlie popes had been conscientious or decently honest men, if they 
could have abstained from laughing in their sleeves when they 
calhxl themselves the succesvsors of Saint Peter, if they could have 
bet:n contented with his quiet mediocrity of fortune, his dignified 
and righteous exercise of authority, their influence upon sound 
consciences would have been greater and more ])ermanent: and 
neither would rape and incest and the abominations of J^ampsacus 
and Crete have been committed in their closets, under the images 
of the saiftts and under tlu' lamj) of the Virgin ; nor would for¬ 
bearance from evil and activity in good be postponed to frogs and 
flounders, to horse-hair, hemp and ashes, or prayers to the dead 
for the dead. Pope^^ John XXIT. established a Tarift for sins ; 
and if Leo X. published in like manner a Brief confining one,* 
it did not as many imagine bring about the Refonnation, which, 
in tlie midst of general depravity, it was likelier to prevent. 

Jmits. But it was a stinkj^ot in the hands alike of the pious 
and of the ambitious, swung about in opposition to the thurible, 
and a piece of furniture from the same chamber. 

Casauhon, Enormity was not Uiken into the account. Im¬ 
purities and incests, the least likely to be committed, paid least.^ 
That which desolated the house of (Kdipus, and filled Greece 
with horror and dismay, was compounded for at the rate of six 
shillings ; while that incontinence, which peradventurc might be 
committed by two persons who iiappened to have the same 
sponsor at baptism, cost them sixteen. For this is incest too, 
according to the Decrdals; accoiding to the authority of men 
whose interest is threefold : first, to increase the number of sins ; 

j-u (( Pope to “ Casaubon " (31 lines) added in 3id cd.] 
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secondly, to split them ailaficially, and to plant them like the 
cuttings of vines in long and well-labored and well-manured 
trenches ; and thirdly, to facilitate the means of atonement. 

James. 1 would not say oj)cnly, for evil might come there¬ 
from, that popes might as rationally deduce their origin from 
Julius Cxsar as from Simon Peter ; yet I will declare and protest 
that tlie religion they attempt to impose on us resembles more 
Julius’s than Peter’s; and that the means they employ to get 
into office are the same as his ; which, after he had ruined his 
estate by debauchery, would, if he had failed to bribe his electors, 
have left him without a penny in liis pouch. Let me jather 
mind my own matters : I have notljing to do with crimes out of 
my kingdom. But mine tiiesc aiidiicious robbers will not let me 
call it, if they can hinder me ; these infesters of the king’s high¬ 
road, tlirough England, through Ii!uroj)e, and beyond. 

Casauhon. Infallibility^^ was never claimed by the Bishops of 
Rome, nor ever thought of, until they were sufficiently powerful 
for the,assertion of any falsehood and any usurpation. Pope 
Honorius, in lafer times, gave his sanction to the Ecthesis of 
Sergius, which was accepted by a synod convoked under him : 
•it was declared heretical by his successors. Wlicre was then 
Infallibility ? 

question far more important to kings and nations lies before 
us. The Cardinal Bellarmin, unable to confute the slightest of 
your remonstrances, came forward in his master’s name, threw 
down the key of Peter and took up the swoid, cutting short tlie 
question between you, and asserting that the King of England is 
also in temporals the pope’s feudator)! and subject. After tins, 
according to the constitution, your Majesty may declare rebels all 
adherents of the pope in any way wliatever, all who hold direct or 
indirect communication witJi him, all who receive or give intelli¬ 
gence for the furtherance of his machinations and designs. 

The Pope has many true and just causes for hostility 
against us; the truest and justest is this : the Reformation has 
shown that bishops are appointed by the secular power, though 
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selected by the spiritual, at least in form. Now, he may be 
frightened at the apparition of some mighty prince in armor, who 
although surrounded by the clouds and fogvC of his native supersti¬ 
tion, calls ujwn his own bishops to nominate one, and gives his 
sanction to their nomination. On this jirinciple, Rome may 
receive her bishoj) at his hands. 

One thing is plain and demonstrable from the Scripture, and 
admits no doubt nor equivocation, nor can it be interpreted with 
more or less force ; which is, that tlie guides of Christians must 
abstain altogether from political concerns. 

Casaubon. May not that, sire, alfect the bishops as lords in 
parliament ? 

James They sit there only to give their counsel on such 
discipline as may he propounded for the clergy. Hence they are 
called lords spiiitudl; two very good words, although rather 
strange togethei. 

If any one of mine in his pruriency should cast his wild eye 
askance, and ruffle his mane, and neigh and snort to overleap this 
boundary, I would thruvSt the Bible into ids mouth forthwith, and 
thetxby curb his extravagance. For, M. Isaac, wc do possess 
this advantage ; our bishops acknowledge in spiritu;ils the sole 
authority of that sacred book ; whereas your papist, when you 
push him, slinks off from it as he lists, now to one doctor, now to 
,'mothcr, now to saint, now ro father, now to confessor ; and, 
as these retire from him and will have nothing to say to him or 
for him, he has recourse to tradition, which is anywhere or 
nowhere. If you follow him up into this whispering gallery, and 
press him closer, he flics at your throat, and swears (by God's 
help) he will tlirottle you. 

Casaubon, The Englisli have reflected at all times more 
intensely on religion than any other people in the universe, and 
began the earliest to examine its innovations and abuses. The 
Trialogue of Wicklif * is the first important work published in 
this country, and few more important have been published since. 

James, I do not like Wicklif; he would make men equal; 
let me hear no more of him. Bishop Reginald Peacock went 
exactly far enough. He resisted the authority of the pope, and 

* This book was first printed without date, and written about the yeai 
1360. Peacock flourished a century later. 
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refuted the doctrine of transubstantiation, with several other 
papalitiesy and particularly those paganisms which Vigilantius, in 
ancient times, buffeted and exploded, 

Casaubon?^ The council of Trent hath defined and settled all 
the questions at issue in the Roman Catholic creed ; so that 
popes can pretend to inculcate nothing new for the future. 
Matters of discipline are likewise fixed. The appointment to 
ecclesiastical dignities, of eveiy degree, may be sjifely intrusted to 
the native hierarchy in each langdom. Your Majesty has a right 
to demand from your Roman Catholic .subjects that no papal 
bull, no order, brief, decree, or mandate of any kind hereafter be 
received in your dominions. 

Througiiout the Christian world, the popes have stipulated 
with usurpers for almost every acc(Nsston of authority and j>owcr. 
Bonifacius III. obtained from the cmjjcror Phocas, who had 
assassinated his master and benefactor Mauritius, an im])erial 
Rescript, ordering that ht.* should be styled (Ecumenicus, which 
the papists intei’j)ret Universal Bislioj). Mauritius had I'esolved 
to confer t!ie title on the Patriarch of Constantinople; but 
Gregory, at that time Bishop of K-onie, opposed it, “ using 
^Christian freedom,” says Eusebius, “and declaring that he could 
not assent to it; for that no bishop ought to arrogate to himself 
the style and dignity of Universal Bishop.” * In the East, the 
Church received with scorn and anger tlie intelligence of this 
usurpation ; and the spirit of discord, which never breathed so 
violently and uninterruptedly in any other religion, and which 
never has intermitted a moment in the sixteen centuries since 
peace and good-will were first proclaimed to mankind, induced 
an Arab to collect a few of his countrymen, disbanded and 
defrauded by Heraclius, and to pre.ach among them plainer 
doctrines. Provinces, kingdoms, em})ires, gazed, tiembled, and 
bowed before him; religions, old anti young, seceded and slunk 
away; not a camel crossed the desert witli a grain of im ensc. 
While Arians and Catliolics were fighting for Christ against the 
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command of Christ, the most populous and civilized part of the 
world revolted from both standards. 

James, To establish things as now constituted, it was necessary 
to reverse the prophecy of Isaiah, and, instead of making the 
rough smooth, to make the smooth rough. 

Casauhon, Hence we find perperuill) the terms, pernicious 
errors, impious doctrines, execrable hetesiea ; and rarely a word 
about the j)erniciousness, impiety, and cxecrablcness of cruelty, 
malice, frauduleucc, lust, avarice, and ambition. Hence the 
people arc not permitted to read in their houses the precepts of 
our Saviour, but are ordered to believe the legend of Saint 
Handkerchief or Saint Eleven thousand; to embrace the faith of 
a hot-he.’ded enthusiast who tells us he believes a thing because it 
is impossible, and to place confidence in a lying old dotard who 
asserts that he filed his teeth in order to speak Hebrew. 

James, It must be confessed his followers have shai'pened 
th(‘irs for worse puqjoses. Mahomet, of whom you were speak¬ 
ing, borrowed the best of his doctrines from the Christians, and 
the Christians the worst of theirs from him. i*o])c John VIII. 
declared that they who died fighting against the infidels should 
obtiiin the entire pardon of their sins. So, whoever wished to, 
commit a nipe or murder had only to make haste, and to run 
from one holy city to the otlier. As the ]>redecessors of Pope 
John clipped something from the older religions, so Pojie John 
crooked liis finger and filclu'd these spicy and intoxicating com¬ 
forts from the goatskin ol the Arab. 

Casaubon, Among the various religions that have been 
established in llie world, the papal Is the only one which, as 
though it wiL.hed to ridicule and })arody the Athanasian creed, 
insists that a kingdom shall have two cfAef magistrates ; * that 

* Casanbon must be -supposwl to mean tw'o magistrates, each of whom 
pretended to power independently of tlie other. For in Sparta were two 
king.s ; and in Japan was a kind of pope, reported to possess an equal 
authority with the emperor. Where any such magistrate exists, a short 
time is requisite for his growth into inordinate power: where there is a 
hierarchy there will be usurpation. The Japanese pope, or dairo, is 
reduced to order, and hii chief privileges are the keeping of twelve wives, 
with as many concubines as are necessary for the prosperity of the State 
and the interests of religion. The number of these, no doubt, would be 
diminished, if no .serious danger were to he a])prehended from the 
example of innovation. 
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nevertheless one of these shall be superior to the other, and 
that he of right is so who has never seen the country, never will 
see it, never Had parentage or progeny or land or tent'ment in it; 
that a kingdom neither conquered nor hereditary, neither be¬ 
queathed nor surrendered by itself, must admit an alien arbitrator 
whenever it pleases him to raise a question, and that this alien 
arbitrator shall always give an irreversible verdict in his own 
favor ; lastly, tliat a kingdom, to the detriment of its defence, of 
its agriculture, of its commerce, of its j^opulation, of its independ¬ 
ence, shall raise a body of men for the service of this intruder, 
unlimited in number, cnormoius in cx)>enditur(*, which he alone 
shall discipline, he alone shall organize, he .ilone shall direct and 
control. Mahomet left a family, and was far from dciicient in 
impudence, but he wanted the assurance to claim for his own 
successors what the pretendctl ones of Saint Peter claim for 
theirs: here, however, we have somewhat worse than common 
absurdity, or titan common arrogance, to contend with. 

James A harlot was not contented with debauching your 
servants, with getting drunk at your cxju'use, and with picking 
your pocket of some loose money every time you approached 
her; she became impatient for your strong-box and title-deeds, 
and invoked the Blessed Virgin to witnc'ss that, unless she had 
them, you should never, as she hoped for salvation,’ leave the 
room alive. She now is angry that you have turned her off; 
is 20 ready to bring attestations by the thousands that she is fairer 
and cleaner and Kifer than any other; reminds you, as peculiar 
to herself, that you may enjoy her as well aslee]) as awake, as 
well by proxy as in person ; complains of your levity and vio¬ 
lence, boasts of her sweet temper, affection, and fidelity; pouts, 
pants, and swells, and sw<'ars that neither you nor yours shall 
enter her house again.*-^^ 1 see not therefore what we can do 
better than to cut her laces and put her decently to bed, slipping 
out of tlie door with as iitde noise as possible. 
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Casauhon, Rather should we act so in every case, than 
exchange a pledge with the perfidious, or reason with the un¬ 
reasonable. 

James. Nicoderaus asked our Saviour, Ho<u> can these things 
be ? and his divine instructor heard and answered him with 
complacency : put the same question to his vicar, issuing from 
some mountain monastery or some suburban lane, and the fellow 
v/ill illuminate you with a cart-load of faggots. 

The French displayed long before the English a resolution 
to defend the prerogatives of royalty against the usurpations 
of the popedom. Vigilantius, afore cited, a Frenchman by 
birth, although a bisho]> in Spain, condemned the celibacy of 
priests, the adoration of relics, and the lighting of lamps and 
candles by day in churches, Pierre Bruis, neitlicr less intel¬ 
ligent nor less holy, took up and nuiintained his doctrines, which 
had languished six centuries, and taught them for twenty years at 
Toulouse. He was burned alive: for the Roman shepherds have 
not only their shears but their tor-pot, Henri Ic Moine followed 
his doctrine, and preached the words of his master with such good 
effect, that half the nation came back again from Rome to Christ. 
At the same season flourished Valdo, as you remember, and trans¬ 
lated the Bible into French, His followens, called by his name and 
by that of Albigenses, carried this ju'ecious treasure through more 
than the third and fourth generation, and yielded it up only with 
their lives to the God who gave it. Indulgences were in vain 
held forth to this poor and lonely remnant of the apostolic church. 
Nicolas Oremus, plucking up courage by example, wrote to prove 
that the papacy is Antichrist, and translated anew the Holy 
Scriptures into French, by order of King Charles V. Under the 
next of tliat name the secretary, Maitre Alain, wrote his Somnium 
Vhjidarium ; for which I hope, 1‘ather than for any otlier work, 
my kinswoman Margaret, wife of the Dauphin, gave him a kiss 
upon the mouth while (it is said) lie lay asleep. 

The greatest blow of all was received in 1395, when the Sor- 
bonne decreed that the two contending popes might box it out by 
themselves, and that the peojfle of France should have nothing to 
do with either. In pursuance of which resolution the kingdom 
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was exempt from papal jurisdiction three whole years. Tn soberiT 
times, when the popes wciv neither in the cockpit nor upon the 
perch, we have proofs before us that the h'rencli knew how to clip 
their combs, shorten their tails, and cleanse their plumage. To 
pretermit the vigor and firmness of Philippe le 13 el, wlio buroied 
the Bull of Bonifacius VIII. in the streets of Paris by the hands 
of the hangman, and, having seized Hh Holiness at Anagni, 
would have treated him with as little ceremony had he not been 
rescued, Giovanni Buonacorsi of Lucca ])ubHshed, under the 
reign of Louis XII., a proposition that the }>ope was above the 
king in temporals. The Parliament of Paris condemned him to 
be stripped of his canonical dress, to put on one of green and 
yellow, to carry a candle of the same colour, to confess before tlie 
image of the Virgin Mary that this proposition was contrary to 
tlie Roman Catholic religion, and to ask pardon of the k»ng, of 
justice, and of the people ; of the people, because he had put their 
souls ill danger ; else tlie Parliament of Paris WdvS always most 
disereet in its consignment of liberty, nol leaving any in jilaces 
where it might do harm, and placing it abundantly in the king's 
treasury, to be distributed at his royal will and pleasure. The 
doctors of that country', and none but doctors and princes 
are fit to handle the subject, arc unanimous that, law and 
liberty, like offices and honors, can emanate only from the throne. 
I throw out tins in friendship and generosity, M. Cas.mhon, feel¬ 
ing that you, born and educated as you were at Geneva, might 
think erroneously upon a jioint which the nicest hand cannot 
separate from religion, and loving you with all my heart, ajid most 
anxious for your welfare and salvation. 

Casaubon, Sire, I will think thereupon. 

James» Friend Casaubon, do you speak in the royal sense of 
the word, or in the popular ? Wc kings, when we say to Par¬ 
liament or other folk that, we vrili think upon any thing, mean 
always that we will dismiss it from our thoughts. 

Casaubon, That would not be easy to do with the words of 
your Majesty. 

James, We have already seen and examined the anarchal 
doctrines of the popish priesthood, and can never be surprised at 
any atrocity committed by a sect, the only one since the creation of 
Frorr* “ To ” to them ” (47 lines) added in xnd ed.] 
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the world by which fratiicide has been protected. Juan Diaz, in 
the memory of some now living,* was murdered in Nuremburg at 
the instigation of his brother, Alfonso, for having adopted the 
doctrine of the apostles in preference to the glosses of the popes. 
His murderers were imprisoned in the jail of Innspmck ; the 
Emperor Charles V. stopped the proceedings, under the pretext 
that he himself would trike cognizance of tliem at the approaching 
diet, I know not whether the facts have been divulgated. 

Casaubnn, The whole history of the assassination has 
been published in Latin, under the name of Claudius vSenar- 
clacus. I possess one of tlie few copies that have escaped 
the searches made in order to supjrress them. Medals were 
coined by order of Gregory XI 11 . to commemorate Saint 
Bartholomew’s day : on one side is the pope, on the other is 
the slaughter. He commanded it also to be })ainlcd in the 
Vatican, where the painting still exists. In popes no atrocity 
is marvellous or remarkable; but how painful is it to hnd a 
scholar like Muretus exulting in a massacre! Horatjus Tur- 
scllinus, another eminent scholar, is another proof among thousands 
that literature, the fcuner and subduer of barbarism, cannot 
penetrate a heart immersed in this searing superstition. 

James. Tursellinus is not so ra’pturous as Muretus, but he 
counts the number of tlie victims with a vsedate and calm pleasure, 
Casauhon. Spondanus, in his Auctarium ad Annates Baronii, 
represents a similar scene on a smaller scale, exhibited two 
centuries ago in the Valtellina, under the auspices of the Duke 
of Feria, governor of the Milanese for the Spanish king. “ Cath- 
olici, mense Julio, omnes Ciilvinistas, tarn incolas quam exteros, 
occidunL” 

James, Is it not wonderful that2^ an ignorant, vicious, and 
ferocious priest, covered with filth and vermin, being hailed as 
another god by sonic dozens of the same caste, instintly treats 
kings as his inferku's and subjects, and is obeyed in a country like 

** 545 - 

From “ Medals ” to ‘‘occidunt ” (18 lines) added in 3rd ed.] 
pft First ed. reads; “ that odious and contemptible as the Italian.s are to 
all the other nations of Europe, when hardly the fir.st amongst them, unless 
it be the son of some Venetian Senator, can find access to the family of 
any gentleman in England, yet an ignorant, viciou.s," &c.] 
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this, hi^h-minded, free, and enlightened? Is there any thing 
more irrational or more liumiliating in the worship of the Delai- 
Lama? Far otlierwise; he is innocent, gentle, and beneficent; 
no murderer, no instigator to assassinations, no approver of 
massacres,^ no plunderer, no extortioner, no vender of ])ardons, 
no dealer in dispensations, no forest,iller and regrater of manna 
from Iteaven or of palms from paradise, no ringdropper of siicra- 
ments, no scourer of incests, no forger, no betrayer,! 

* The following words are part of an oration addressed by him to 
Gregory, in the name of Charles IX., on the celebration of this festival; 

“O nocteni illam memorahilem, ot in fantis eximia: alicujtis nota* 
adjectione .signaiidam, qua; pamorum seJitmomm interitu regem a prae- 
senti cjcdis ]>ericulo, legnnm a perpetua civilium bellorum formidine, 
iiberavitl Qua qiiidem nocte Stellas eqiiidem ipsas luxisse solito ni- 
tidiiis arbitror, et flnmin Sequanam majores undas volvisse, quo citiiis 
ilia impuroriim liominum cadavera evolveret et exoneraret in mare! 
O felicissimam mulieium Cathaiinam regis matrem! &c.” 

Such are the expressions of Miiretus, as thi- most agreeble he could 
deliver to the sutcessoi- of him who procLiimed on earth peace, good¬ 
will toward men. 'This language of Charity had been corrected by 
Infallibility, and altered to pi.t>: hornintLui. . . , bm<iE ’voluntatis: terms on 
which a massacre is a commentary. 

, His Words on the same occasion are these: “ (rregoiius XIII. deinde 
pontifex summus patrum studiis electos ; Ctijut pontiJUatUi imtia beiiara 
hetus de JParitienfi Hu^ciwtorum twde nuntius fecit. Per occasionem 'nuptiai'lim 
tegift Navarri, Calviniani proceres jussu Franci regis oppress! ad LX. 
millia Paiisiis ca:‘ia traduntui.” Treachery in the mask of Festivity, 
Murder in that of Religion, are thus congratuled and applauded. 

t AlOkOst the only good, or rather almost the only cessation of evil, 
permitted by catholic princes is the abolition of the Jesuits, which must 
however he considered as merely the dismissal of old servants grown in¬ 
solent. Princes still maintained ausi supjjorted the Inquisition. During 
the period of these two institutions, more mischief has been done to man¬ 
kind by their religion, than by all the other relipons that have exihteil 
in the world. I’he Jesuits taught youth, hut only to a certain and very 
circumscribed extent, and their principal dogma was the legitimacy of 
falsehood: hence knowledge and virtue have sufTeted worse from them 
than from the most prf)fiigate and ignorant of the other confraternities. 

Catholicism is the cause, we are informed, why sculpture and painting 
were revived: it is more certainly the cause why they have made no pro¬ 
gress, and why they have been employed on ignoble objects; on scourgers 
and hangmen, on beggarly enthusiasts and base impostors. I^ook at the 
two masterpieces of the pencil; the Transfiguration ol Raphael and the 
St Jerome of Correggio : can any thing be more incongruous, any thing 
more contrary to truth and history? We may be persuaded that the 
little town of Sicyon produced a greater number of masterpieces than ail 
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O Casaubon I 1 blush to reflect that dissimulation is necessary 
to the maintenance of peace. A rotten rag covers worse rotten¬ 
ness : remove it, and half the world is tainted with infidelity. In 
England, in Holland, in any country where laws are equitable 
and morals pure, how often would these Eminmees and Holinesses 
have clasped the wliipping-post, and with how much more fervency 
than they clasp the cross ! Bellarmin must have been convinced ; 
he must have struggled against iiis conscience; heated with that 
conflict, he advances the more outrageously against me. 

Casatiboti. Bellarmin throws all your arguments into the 
fire, and assumes a fiercer attitude; not from any resentment 
at being convinced, for convinced he was fong before, but on 
the principle that, when we are tired of parrying, we thrust. 
Your Majesty has now a declared competitor for the throne: but 
parliament will })rovide, if the statute of Queen Elizabeth is 
insufficient, the means necessary to maintain your possession. On 
the compliance of your Roman Catholic subjectvS with such con¬ 
servatory statutes, nothing can be so unjust or so needless, as to 
exclude from the rights of citizenship or fjom the dignities of 
State a body of men who believe not differently from your 
Majesty, but more. 

Popery is an amalgam of ever^ religion and every institution 
by which mankind in all countries under heaven had been sub- 
jug.ited. Not only the Egyptian and Syrian, the Brahmin and 
Persian, the Phrygian and Greek, but even the Druidical was 
found useful in its structure; and thereupon were erected the 
fulminating batteries of Excommunication. T'his, which siitisfied 
and satiated the ferocity of the most ferocious race among men, 
sjitisfied not the papal priesthood. They conducted their 
inquisition far beyond it, extinguishing, as they went, all othei 
lights than such as served for illusion. In Spain they succeeded 
perfectly; nearly so in Italy: in France the machine stuck and 

tlie modern world. The sculptors of Sicyon are celebrated, the painters 
not: but sculpture was never biought to perfection anywhere untildraW' 
ing wa.s; and we are instructed by the defect in our own school how 
much larcr and moie difficult is this part. In landscape only, where 
.superstition has no influence, are the modern.s to be thought on a level 
with the ancients. Claude and 'I’itian, Cuyp and Hobbima, were pro¬ 
bably not excelled. 

From “ Popery ” to “ bupplene.s6 ” (*5 lines) added in 2nd ed.] 
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miscarried. The vivacity and courage of the French, and thei* 
felicity in ridicule and mimicry, kept them up from .suffocMtion 
and submersion. The strong moral jirinciple of the English, their 
serious temper, their habit of long rellection, their unreserved 
confidence one in another, their dauntless practice of dcliveiing 
their opinions, their liberality in accepting and exchanging them, 
and, upon these, the attenij)ering countenance of your Majesty, 
■will deprive the papal poison of its circulation and activity. 
Threats are yet murmured; but, if your Majesty will cease to 
notice them, they will die away. 'There is no echo but from 
repercussion ; no repercussion but from some place higher than 
the voice. The scourge of reason and humanity, left upon the 
ground awhile, will break in the hand of the first who strikes hard 
therewith : it has already lost much of its weight and suppleness. 

Casaubon here finished his discourse, and James made no 
farther observation. Such was his simplicity, he really had 
imagined*that reason and truth, urged so forcibly by him, would 
alter the system and conciliate the goodwill of the papal court, 
and that it would resign a wide dominion for a weighty argument, 
fie stroked his beard, licked softly the extremities of his whiskers, 
ejaculated, sighed, and sat down quii'tly. He was, notwithstand¬ 
ing, in a frame of mind capable of leceiving with satisfaction 
whatever could derogate from the dignity of the Roman Catholic 
rites, when Archibald Pringle, one of his pages, entered the 
apartment. 

*‘Archy,” said his Majesty, who was fond of such abbrevia¬ 
tions, “ I remember to have chidden you for a wicked little story 
you told me last winter, touching a Japanese at Rouen. Come 
now, if you can divest it of irreverence, I would fain hear it 
repeated. I think it a subject for the disquisition of my bishops, 
whether the pagan sinned or not; or whether, if he sinned, his 
faith was of a nature to atone for it,” 

Such were really, if not the first thoughts, those however which 
now arose in the king’s mind. The page thus began his narra¬ 
tion:— 

“ A young Japanese was brought over to Rouen on the day of 
Pentecost. He had exjiressed in the voyage a deep regret at the 
death of the chujilain, who might have instructed him in the 
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mysteries, atiii who, the only time he conversed with him, recom¬ 
mended to him zealously the worship of the living God. He 
was constant in his desire to l>c edified, and immediately on his 
debarkation was con<lucted to the catliedral. He observed the 
elevation of the Host witli imjjeiiurbabii' devotion, and an utter 
indifference to the ilatrering whispers of the faiiest among the 
fiiithful; such as, * Oh the sweet jonquil-coloured skin ! Oh the 
pretty piercing black eyes I Oh the charming long-twisted tail I 
And how finely those flowers and birds and butteiiiies are painted 
upon his IrouikTs! And look at tltat leopard in the centre! it 
seems alive.’ 

“ When the service was over, and the archbishop wav'? mounting 
his carriage-stej), he ran after him, and, with eyes half-closed, bit 
him gently by the calf of the leg. Vociferations were raised by 
the attendants, the soldiers, :md tlie congregation, ill accordant 
with sanctity, and wronging the moral character and pious dis¬ 
position of the vlaptincvse. I'hese, however, the good prelate 
quieted, by waving his hand and vsmiling with affibility. The 
neophyte was asked what induced him to bite the .trchbishop by 
the leg; he answer ed that he wished to pay the living god the 
same reverence and adoration as the living god had paid the deaa 
one.” 

“ Sec now,” cried James, “ the result of proclaiming that the 
pope is god upon earth. It led this poor heathen, who amid 
such splendour and jiiostrations might well mistike an archbishop 
for a pope, to tlic verge of an abyss, dark, piecipitous, and 
jn'ofbund as any that superstition hath opr'ned in his own 
deplorable country.” 


V. PETER LEOPOLD AND PRESIDENT DU 

PATYJ 

Among the Frenchmen who within the last fifty yeara have 
reflected honor on their country, a di-stinguiLshed rank is holdeii 
by the President Du Paty. His letters on Itily contain acute 

In Mercier Dupaty’s Letters from Italy (1735) is wntained much 
iniormation on tiie legal institutions of the different states he visited in 
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observations, and his interview with Leopold forms no small 
portion of their interest. Pleased with the jiustncvss of his 
remarks and the pointedne&s of his expressions, and j)erhaps 
hoping to derive some advantage to the new Code from his 
deep study and Jong practice of jurisprudence, Leopold, when he 
had conversed with him, invited him to return the next day. 

At the hour appointed, the grand duke was leaning with his 
elbow on the chimney-piece, that he might neither rise at the 
entrance of the President, nor receive him in the manner of a 
sovereign. The commencement of conversation is trifling, even 
among the greatest men : this expression, whenever I luse it, 
means men of the greatest genius and worth. The usual 
courtesies then having been exchanged, Leopold thus addressed 
his visibint;— 

Ijcopold. I know, M. Du Paty, that your compliments can¬ 
not stifle nor supersede your sincerity; and that, if I seriously 
ask your opinion on the defects of my Code, you will answer me 
as seriously. 

The President bowed, and, observing that Leopold had 
paUvSed, replied. 

* President. Sir, I cannot bear in mind all the articles of your 
Code j and, unless I could, my observations, if not ’erroneoUvS, 

Italy. In his remarks on the Duchy of Tuscany occur the following 
passages;—“Leopold loves his people: he has supprtssed taxes as un- 
nece8sai7, and dismissed all his troop.s, only keeping enough to serve as a 
model. He has pulled down the walls of Pisa, vvhick were very costly to 
keep up. . . . Finding that a court hid the condition of his people from 
him, he abolished his court. He has establi.shcd manufactures and huilt 
roads everywhere at his own expense. . , The jirayers offered to God 
for harvests are no longer the cause of dearth in the fields; the prince has 
made the year longer by adding to it days which lie has converted from 
superstitious holidays into days of labour. He is occupied in a complete 
reform of the Jaws, . . . has simplified the civil code and made tlie 
criminal code milder. For ten years no blood has been shed on a 
Tuscan scaffold.” The Conversation between Leopold and Dupaty is 
given in letter xxvi. Dupaty himself was an eager advocate of reason¬ 
able penal legislation ; a pamphlet by him in favour of three men con¬ 
demned to be broken on the wheel, was burnt by order of the Parliament 
of Paris. He praises in his letters from Italy die English criminal law, 
which was savage enough, saying, In England the laws fear to condemn, 
in France they fear to acquit.”—(Imag. Convers. i., 18*4; i., i8»6. 
Works, i., 1846. Works, iii., 1876.)! 
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must be imperfect. On these subjects we may not fcilk vaguely 
and fancifully, as on subjects of literature. Where man is to 
decide on man, \vb«‘re the happiness or wretchedness of one hangs 
on the lips of another, where a breath may extinguish a family 
or blight a generation, every thing xhouid be tried jiarticlc by 
particle. To have abolished capifcil punishments is a proof, in 
certjiin circumstances, no less of wisdom tlian of humanity ; but 1 
would suggest to your consideration, whether you have provided 
sufficiently for the protection of projuMty and of honor. Your 
prisons are empty ; but are you sure that the number of criminals 
is less ? Or are you of opinion that it is better to see them at 
large than in custody ? 

Leopold. Here arc few asvsassinations, and no highway 
robberies. 

President, I will explain the reason. In other countries the 
prostitutes are a distinct class; in Tuscany not: * and where there 
arc no jealousies there will be few assassinations. Sujiposing a 
case of tyranny, the Tuscans will wriggle under it nuther than 
wjfithe; and if even they should writhe, yet they will never stand 
erect. They commit no murders for the purpose of robbing; 
and robbeiy on the highway tliey rarely lia/ard, having such 
facilities for committing safer and more compendious. Every 
man may plunder the vineyard of another at small risk of 
prosecution ; nor is there a single one in Tuscany that is not 
plundered every autumn, unless the owner pass his nights in it 
during the maturity of the grapes. If he prosecutes, he suffers a 
heavier punishment than tlic prosecuted. He loses several days 
of labour, and receives no indemnity; nor, indeed, is there any 
security against a similar injury the succeeding year. Many 

* Pomponius Mela says, after 'rheophrastus, apud Tyrrhenes conjugia 
communia." Among the curiosities of this nation, reported l)y Athenaeus 
in his twellth book, ure these Irom Theopompus, Uapd. di Tupp^vots 
fVrdmirs Tpv<fi^(ra(riv laropet Tipiaios. OtoTTopvos 6^, Kui v6pov elwxl 
ipujffc irapa rots 'Cvpprjvois Kotms OirdpxeLv T<is ywaiKaj, raiVas St? 
iirtfji,e\ei<rdai cr0d5pa twv (F<afjLdTUi>, Kal yvpvdj^tifOai iroWaKis Koi fxer^ dv^p(a», 
t'ptoTf 5^ Kal wpds <?ai/rds, ov yap alaxp^r flvat avrah palvtaBtu yvpvaXs. 
Sfivpup 8i aerots oy iraf>d rots dvSpctfft to*s iavrup^ dWavap* ois &p T» 5 xw<rt 
TW wapoPTWv^ Kai irpoiripovaip oh dv pov\i}6u<np, ehai yap xat ThstP 
deivds. Tp^^tp 5^ toCs Topprjpodt irdpra rd yipopcva iratfifa, oOk eidoras 
6 tou iartp ^xaaTop.’' 
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robberies require impossible proofs; and there are others the 
crime of which is extenuated by what ought to be an aggrava¬ 
tion ; namely, because they are also breaches of trust. Again,- 
what progress can philosophy, or indeed plain common-yensc, be 
said to have made in these co\intries where, according to law, no 
criminal is punished with tlic higher jienalty for the worst odences, 
unless he confess his guilt ? 

heopold* I hav(^ retained this statute much against my will, in 
compliance with those about me. 

President. Sir, gootl lawyers are often bad legislators ; many 
know' perfectly wliat h.is been established,'and very imj)crfectly 
what ought to be. 'Fliose about an arbitrary prince, whoso (what 
scarcely ever ha})peDs) benevolence induces him to give laws to 
his dominions, should be only two,—Equity and Decision. 
This appearance of gentleness is most illusory. It originated 
from the clergy, who slackened crimes and heightened punish¬ 
ment;* at tlieir pleasure. You make the criminal his own judge, 
decidingifor himself in what manner he shall be chastised. 

Leopold. Mine is an ex])erin\ent. 

Presuimi. Never let experiments be made on life or law. 
*Let Ex}>erience sit on one side of the lawgiver, Justice' on the 
other, w'ith Humanity for assessor. 

I know that your Highness has enacted clement laws in order 
to humanize the people, and that violence might never be atlded 
to rapine. But laws should be formed according to the character 
of the nation that is to receive them. I'he Italians were always 
more addicted to robbery and revenge than other ICurope.tn 
people ; crimes equally proceeding from idleness and etfeminacy. 

Leopold. On the accusation of revenge I h<rve nothing to 
say; but on what authority do you found your assertion, M. Du 
Paty, that the Italians were always so addicted to theft ? 

President. I vidll not urge as a proof of it the increasing 
severity of the ancient laws, which would only demonstrate their 
imperfection ; but 1 will insist on the documents of the Latin 
writers de re rustiea, who give particular directions on the breed 
of house-dogs for the s;ife-guard of the farms, however fiur 
removed be the subject from cattle and cultivation. Nothing 

I®From “Again” to “assessor” (20 lines) added in 3rd ed.] 

P From “ On ” to “ but ” (two linesj added in 3rd ed.j 
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similar has entered into the scheme of any modem author on 
agriculture. Added to which, there is hardly a Latin writer 
whether in prose or in poetry, whatever be his subject, who does 
not say something about thieves; so familiar was the idea. The 
word itself extended, in more than one diiection, beyond the 
character it first designated : Plautus calls a soldier latro ; Horace, 
a servant fur. The Romans, who far excelled us in the greater 
part of their institutions, w'^erc much behind in what by way of 
excellence we call the police. Hence in early times an opening 
to theft, among a people leas influenced than any other by contin¬ 
ence and honor. In many w'hole provinces of Kngland, France, 
and Holland, and throughout the kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, tlie countryman may sleep in perfect security with 
his doors wide-open ; but, among the Italians, not in a single 
village, not in a single house, from Como to Reggio. The 
windows in every dwelling in Florence, even of your own palace, 
are barricaded by grates of iron ; in other words, every dwelling, 
your own among the rest, holds forth in the censor’s fac^: a libel 
against tlic government. The fault is partly in tlie laws and 
partly in the magistrature; for tlu'ie is no nation so easily coerced 
by fear as this. I recommend no cruelty i but those laws are 
duel which art* Illusory, dilatory, or costly to such as appeal to 
their protection ; not those which award a stated and known 
severity of punishment for proven offences. I'he latter are no 
more so than a precipice or a penknife. I may leap down the 
one ; I may cut my throat with the other ; 1 may do neither,^ 

Sisto Quinto is the only sovereign who appears to have acted 
uniformly .iccording to the national character. 

Leopold. I see in him, however, that cruel laws do not 
necessarily make a people cruel. The Romans (1 would rather 
call them the inhabitants of Rome) were less so under Sisto 
Quinto than before or since; and the English are, and always 

[■* First ed. rcadvs: “neither. I pay taxes for the security of my person, 
my property, and my character: every farthing I pay l)eyond for law, if 
I can demonstrate the eijuity of my cause, is an injustice. Sestus Quintus 
is... . character. Happy would it have been for liis country, had he 
united to omniscience another attribute of the (iodhead, immortality. 
LetpbUi. In that case, M. Du Paty, I should not have had the pleasure of 
your conversation here. I see,” &c.] 
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have been, the most humane of nations, under penal laws the 
most iniquitous and atrocious. 

Presuktit. I ® am desirous of learning why the English appear 
to have been always so. 

Leopold, Look at Spain, at France, at Italy, from i 500 to 
1600,— a century in which the human race, both in those 
countries and in England, seems to have been greatly worse 
than it ever was before or since,— and you will rarely find 
an empoisonment, rarely an assassination of any kind, com¬ 
mitted in England for policy or revtmge ; while every month 
produces them in rank abundance through Italy, Spain, and 
France. I attribute it chiefly to the-conscious valor of the 
English, so long displayed over all their enemies. The Spaniards, 
then esteemed the bravest and best soldiers on the continent, lied 
before tliem from one region of America to another, and over all 
the seas, while opulent cities were sacked by a boat*8 crew of 
buccaneers. 

Presiipeni, Tlie glory of scIf-])OSsession and of abstinence from 
bloodshed is shared by Sweden in the same age. And indeed, 
although it might be called, by a less intelligent and a less im- 
*j-)aitial judge, invidiousness and detraction, I cannot but remark 
that some of the best Englishmen of that period were no better 
than robbers. 

Leopold. Robbers they wcj e; but they also were better than 
robbers. Courage, whicli ought to be generous, was rapacious; 
and Genius, which ouglit to be tutelary, was destructive. Few 
rise to eminence in a calm; and, of those who attain it in a 
stormier season, the names the most part arc perishable. Not so 
Raleigh’s. 

President. France has produced many quite as illustrious in 
the union of wisdom, eloquence, and enterpiisc as he was; and, 
finding such characters are by no means extraordinary, has for¬ 
gotten them. 

Leopold. I see clearly she has forgotten them, whether I read 
your historians or your older writers. 

President. In regard to integrity and candor, no wickedness 
in that or any other age is comparable to Bacon’s, another great 


P Fi-om ‘‘I” to “themselves” (55 lines) adikd in 31J ed.] 
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Englishman, who solicited and flattered the Earl of Essex, owed 
his fortune and dignity to him, and dragged him to the scaffold. 

I do not wonder at the vill.inics of men who have nothing but 
power and pedigree to support them, and whose names are as 
|>crishab]e as those of their spaniels; hut I do wonder at one, who 
is conscious that his must be immortal, fixing a stigma witli his 
own hand u}»on it, which only the flames that will consume the 
world can obliterate. Tlie counsellors of Elizabetli were wary 
and politic ; they left magnificent mansions and large estates behind 
them, and the letters which compose their titles arc legible enough; 
but wliat wcj-e the men intrinsically ? Sharpers in Paris are often 
ncccssitJted to exercise as much ability in doing less mischief. 
But Bacon—Bacon, to whom the earth had never seen (and was 
tJien about to see) an equal—Bacon to whom Milton and 
Shakspearc might have risen and looked up reverentially—was 
lured away by Avarice in the specious form of Ambition ; and 
Ingratitude, the only fiend as odious, cast him down among worse 
than dead men from the pinnacle of glory. 

I now return from the most memorable of the chancelloi*s to 
the laws themselves. 'J’he laws of England have been the vsubjeet 
of eulogy to many learned and sagacious men. I have read them 
lepeatetlly and pondereil them attentively, and I discover them 
often dilatory, often uncertain, often contradictory, often cruel, 
often ruinous. Whenever they find a man down they keep him 
so, and the more pertinaciously the more earnestly he appeals to 
them. Like tilers, in mending one hole they make another. 
There is no country in which they move with such velocity where 
life is at stake, or, where property is to be defended, so slowly. I 
have hardly the courage to state these facts, and want it totally to 
hazard a reflection on them. Can we wonder that, on a Bench 
under so rotten an effigy of Justice, sat a Scrogges, a Jefferies, a 
Finch, a Page ? l'he‘* hand of Law strikes the poor; its shadow 
strikes the wealthy. 

From '•■J'bt;” to “wealthy" (2 lines) added in 3rcl ed.; from 
•‘Tlie" to '■'■President'^ (91 lines) added in 2nd cd. “The notorious” 
Scrogges was Lord Chief Justice at the time of the Popish Plot, 1678, 
Fincii, made Lord Chief Justice in 1634, and Lord Keeper in 1640, is 
perhaps best known tor his judgment given against Hampden in the famous 
case of ship money, Jeffereys was made Lord Chief Justice in 1683 J 
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The Roman institutions were incomparably better, when the 
most respectable and the most elevated characters of tlie republic 
walked up and down the forum, ready to receive the complaints 
and to redress the grievances of their fellow-citizens. Such was 
the practice not only in the time of the republic, but before it 
under the kings, and after it under the emperors. Law is become 
in England not only the most expensive, but the most rapacious 
and tlie most dishonest of trades ; and tlte most licentious of strol¬ 
ling comedians are those, who, under the title of barristers, ac¬ 
company the English judges in their circuits. In cross-qucstio«j- 
ing, as they term it, or examination of deponents against their 
client, they bear no respect whatever to -honor or genius or any 
kind of worth ; and the acciuser wiio has been robbed, defrauded, 
or otherwise injured has a graver and more intolerable wrong im¬ 
pending over him, n(it only than what he has already suffered, 
but even than what the criminal himself, in most instances, has to 
fear : so shameless is the effronteiy, so unrestricted the invective, 
of barrisleis. What is jieculiar in cur times to tlie English, is, 
that these alone arc the qualities for whicli the leaders of their 
Opposition are cliosen ; and from the Ojiposition (when the dung- 
4 iill is well heated) ministers and secretaries, heads and tails, dart 
across the road before you. 

Leopold. 1 have observed that these worthies begin their 
course by rowing with their backs against the stream, leaving it 
to be inferred what feats they can perform whom a fare is offered 
tliem to go willi it. With them we have nothing to do: let us 
descend again to tlie lower courts, in which the slowness of 
repaiation is the thing most complained of. Justice in England 
is |)erhaps the slower in her movements from a higher sentx* of 
the decorous. 

President. One would imagine that, in tliis long minuet of 
lierti, she might take better care not to sweep against and upset 
the refreshments. Who could suppose that laws instituted to 
humanize and civilize mankind, and on the operation of which 
the eyes of the most acute and virtuous are constiintly intent, 
should retain a degree of feiocity greater than on any occasion 
they are called upon to correct ?—and should retain it where the 
nation has less of it than any other, and where hardly any trace 
of it is to be discovered out of its tribunals ? Yet England, and 
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within tiiese twenty years, saw the worst of tortures inflicted on a 
criminal, not for his crime, but for his constancy; not for the 
violation of his country’s laws, but for his strict observance of 
Nature’s; not for yielding to the solicitations of poverty, or to 
the seductions of vice, but for di^O’gaiding pain, torture, death 
itself, that he might not injure his family. Until the year 1772, 
a man convicted of felony, or petty treason, incurred what is 
barbarously and foolishly called “ corruption of blood,” followed 
by confiscation of goods, if, after or before his sentence, he 
acknowledged himself guilty ; but if, hoping to save from ruin a 
fimily he had already brought to shame, he refused to answer the 
questions of the court, and neither denied nor confessed his guilt, 
then he was led buck to his dungeon, a little bread and water was 
given to him, he was cast on his back, and he ])erished by the 
slow operation of an iron weight upon his breast. Blackstone, 
in his encomium on the English laws, which he entitles a Com¬ 
mentary on the Constitution, is unable to deny or to dissemble 
this fact. Nevertheless, the procedures and administration of 
justice are better m England than in France: in England, it 
would be an infamy for a person to solicit or even to visit a 
judge on any case, criminal or civil; in France, it would be' 
tliought a folly and an affront not to do it, and the omission of it 
would be the loss of the suit. We Frenchmen are the most 
delicate people in the world on points of honor, and the least 
delicate on points of justice. 

Leopold, In other words, the most on imaginary things; the 
least on jcal. A man’s vanity tells him what is honor, a man’s 
conscience what is justice; the one is busy and importunate 
in all times and places; the other but touches the sleeve when 
men are alone, and, if they do not mind it, leaves them. Point 
of honor you may well call it; for such precisely is the space it 
occiq)ies. 

Nothing is so surprising, and proves to me so manifestly the 
moral excellence of the English above all other nations, as their 
juries. That twelve men should be unanimous in order to punish 
an offender, and that neither fear nor corruption should have 
influenced an individual in the many hundred thousands who have 
been jurymen, is a miracle in morals and jurisprudence. No 
other nation could prudently or safely adopt this institution; no 
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Italian legislator could modify it in any way; nor indeed does it 
appear to me advis;ible, in the most perfect state to which iiuman 
nature can be brought, that more than nine in twelve should 
decide on guilt or innocence. For take the bettei-informed half 
of the world, put the names into an urn, draw them out at hazard 
and by twelves, and you will surely find at least three in that 
number weak, obstinate, or dishonest. 

Prendi-m, Some of the English laws are wonderfully strange, 
and equally strange are the expressions. I may be punished 
for “ bringing a man into contempt; ” as if any one could 
be brought into it without stirring a step on his own legs toward 
it. Aristides may have been laughed at, Phocion may have 
been reviled; but the judge who should have said that either 
had been brought into contempt would have been covered 
with it himst’lf by every citizen of Athens. The English 
are somewhat Jess quick in the apprehension of absurdity; 
and this expression is not jnerely an absuidity, but a most 
perniciouj one. The doctrine was inculcated by M. Murray, 
a Scotchman by birth, but an English judge; and the 
opinion of judges in that country, when once acted upon, 
pfisses into law. Tlie national character, if 1 am not greatly 
mistaken, will wnthin half .i century feel the sad effect of this 
decision. Nothing in the world is such a safeguard of liberty 
ind virtue as the maxim, Ne quid falsi dicere audeat, ne quid vrri 
non audeat^ or such a loss and misfortune as its abolition. T would 
punish every thing false against character, and [jermit every thing 
true, as being the fairest chastisement of faults and follies, the 
mildest and surest and most expeditious. On the contrary, an 
English judge would punish in a fellow-citizen what he applauds 
in a Roman historian. 

Leopold? No tyrant in modern ages or ancient, however 
barbarous, hath enacted such unjust and cruel laws as the Parlia¬ 
ment of England. Where will you point out to me one equal in 
atrocity to that which authorizes the renegade son of a Catholic 
to dispossess his father of his estate ? “ Honor tliy father and 

mother*’ is erased from the commandments of the Reformed 
Church by act of parliament. The renegade may be elected to 
sit in this parliament, and his qualification is founded on the very 

C From “ Leopold'* to ** coast ” (17 lines)added in and cd. Sec Lecky’s 

Irish Statesmen."] 
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property from which he lias ejected his own father. Translate 
tl)e Knglish statutes into the language of Madagascar or Mozambic; 
read them to the })rince of thi'ir country,—and what must be the 
impression ? 

Presuktit, He Avoiild ask with what instrument tlie English 
sharpen their teeth ; whether they color them black, red, purj)le, 
or yellow ; and would order his subjects to besmear their bodies 
widi some acrid juice or gum, whenever a British vessel is 
observed upon the coast. 

It may, indeed, be doubted whether the laws of England have 
not been gradually deteriorating for above ^seven hundred years ; 
that is, vvlu'tlicr they have not been accumulating more anomalies, 
more unceitainties, more delays, more costs, more contradictions, 
moiv cruelties.* 

Leopold. In England, a peasant is slaughtered for the slaughter 
of another's sheej) against his consent; a servant for stealing his 
fliastcr’s 8])oon or wig ; a little vagabond, starving at Christmas, 
snatchers a rag from a hedge, and is recommc'iuled to the hang¬ 
man for correction. Are these laws belter than mine ? 

President. No, sir; they are worse in themselves; yet your 
Highness would do well to make the exchange, throwing back 
to the English, the boy, rag, spoon, and wig. They would suit 
your people better, and might fairly be laid aside when it had out¬ 
grown them; but I suspect they would be serviceable many 
years. Punish all crimes, and you will punish few ; remit a 
single one, and you cieatc a thousand, 

Leopold.^ In Eingland, great crimes escape through the in¬ 
tensity of law; in Italy, small ones through its relaxation. 
Which is tlie worse ? 

President. I dare to answer tliat the latter is; because great 
crimes do not run into smaller, but smaller into greater; and 
because, if theie were not this reason, multitude turns tlie scale 
against magnitude. 

I must lierc observe to you that the privilege of pardon in a 
prince is the most flagrant of usurpations. It belongs for the 

* Shute Barrington, in the yeai' 1776, published Ohservativus on the 
Statutes^ ivilh a Proportion for netv modelling them. Bacon, while chancellor, 
did the same, and ineffectually. 

pprom “ Ltop^d^' to “ magnitude ” (7 lines) added in 2ud ed.J 
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greater part to the person injured; but not entirely. The magis¬ 
trate, who tjikes cognizance of the particulars, should also give his 
assent in the name of the community ; not, howc\er, in con¬ 
sequence of a private petition or a subsequent reprcscnfcuion. 

1 perceive witli pleasure in your Code that hnes occur but 
seldom. 

Leopold. Pray, M. Du Paty, give me your reasons. If they 
are the s^irae as mine they strengthen them; if they are different, 
they are more. 

President. Fines and halters, the minions of English jurivSts, 
are tJic most summary and the least summary of cliastisements, 
anil by for the worst. A great fine does no harm whatever to a 
man of great fortune: it is a bribe to the laws, and ought as 
much to be prohibited as a bribe to the judge. It mins, not the 
poorer man, but the poorer man^s children; it derives him of 
what be perhaps may do without, but what they cannot without 
ail iniury to society. If his education was defective, which the 
olfence g^es a great way toward proving, theirs must be more 
defective still, because tlie means of educating them are taken 
away or lessened. In vsome countries, heavier fines are imposed 
for injuries or affronts committed against tlie superior of the 
offender, slighter for those against the inferior: this, if indeed 
they an; ever equitable in such cases, ought to be reversed; for 
the inferior is the weaker in calumny and injustice, as in other 
things. We cannot strike so hard from below as from above. 
The rich and powerful man does not lose even so much as a 
salute by it, while the artisan or tradesman loses in one instance 
a customer, in anotlier ten or twenty, in another his livelihood. 

Leopold. In reply to the former of your remarks, 1 know not 
what else to say than that all punishments must in some degree 
touch the innocent; and that the family of cveiy criminal is a 
loser in estimation, and consequently in property and prosperity, 
by his punishment, however just. 

President. According® to your laws, two witnesses of bad 
character are worth more than one of good. But your High¬ 
ness will excuse me from entering farther on the Code itself, or 
from touching any single provision in it, since no conversation 
could do it rightly and satisfactorily ; and indeed, I am persuaded 
f®From “ According” to position” (7 lines) added in snded.j 
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that your Highness would rather hear what I think of the spirit 
and its effects, than of any particular point or position. 

The first duty of a legislator is to apportion penalties ; the 
second is to insulate them as much as possible, and to embank 
the waters of bitterness. 1 would, therefore, both for the sake of 
compensation to the unoffending and to guard against offences, 
place the children of criminals in schools or workhouses appointed 
for that purpose, and forbid them to keep the paternal name, 
which, for more than one reason, should be the first thing for¬ 
feited. A workhouse ought to contain a school, not of writing 
or reading, but of industry. If you wish to make the bulk of 
men wiser, do not put books into their hands, which they will 
either throw away from indifference or must dro]) from necessity, 
but give them employment suitable to their abilities, and let them 
be occupied in what will repay them the most certainly and the 
best. Their thoughts will thus be directed to one main point, 
and you will produce good artizans and good citizens. This is 
the wisdom for every day in the week ; and what is higher than 
this will never be impeded by it, and will often rise out of it. 

LeopoliL I will considet your advice.^® Here 1 may venture 
to assert, that, suitable to my character, my laws are circumspect. 

President, I am afraid that, in the practice of jurisprudence, 
circumspection more than rarely means dilatoriness. Delay of 
justice is injustice. When offences are defined and punishments 
are apportioned, no circumspection is necessary. According to 
the practice in Tuscany, if I complain of a robbery, a young com¬ 
missary of police examines me, and writes my deposition, without 
reading it over to me, whereby I may acknowledge or challenge 
its correctness. After several weeks, another young commissary 
examines me again ; at the same interval a third; and if ray 
relation varies a tittle from what is found written by either, no 
chance remains of recovering the loss or of punishing the offender. 
These young men are paid no better than postilions ; but it seldom 
happens that one of the three is not corrupted by the offender. 
Travellers cannot delay their journey: their valets know it; 
hence hardly one stranger in twenty but finds himself robbed in 
this city. Witnesses are required where witnesses cannot be ex- 

First ed. reads; “ advice : 1 say it as legislator not as prince : for in 
our language you know, when we promise to consider we purpose to 
neglect. Here,” &c.] 
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pectcd ; for which reason treachci-y is the constant companion of 
violence, and manliness of character \s excluded.*^ 

I brought with me a letter of introduction to a gentleman 
here wliom I found unwell, and his medical friend by the side 
of him in choJer. As the invalid laughed, I took the lilxTty of 
asking the cause of his good spirits. “ The doctor will tell you 
his story,’’ said he. “ It was in the beginning of January, and my 
coachman had been robbed of his great-coat; he found it again, 
detected the thief, brought him before the magistnitc, and his 
dqjosition was written down carefully. According to custom* 1 
and the coachman shall be called a second time in about ftrrty 
days, a third in about forty moic ; that,'if there is any discre¬ 
pancy in our evidence, which discrepancy often arises from 
collusion, and oftencr from forgetfulness in some minute circuni- 
stences, the rogue may enjoy the benefit of the law, and be 
acquitted. In the mean time, I must purchase my coachman 
an' t-hcr great-coat, for justice here keeps nolrody warm but the 
lawyers > and the stolon one will be eaten by the rnotlis, as is 
inevitable in cloth at tiie close of February, if not carefully aired 
and beaten.” 

* A young foreigner who had refused a favor was W'aylaid in 
tlie street at dusk, and a blow was aimed at his head from 
beliind witli a club,—wluch, if he had not at tlie moment heard 
the feet of Ins assassin, must liave killed hin), as it requiicJ 
from its massiveness the use of both hands, and the assassin 
was a remarkably strong man. ^l^he ibroigner turned and 
avoided it, immediately aiming a blow' at his advi-rsary. The 
facts were proved ; and this blow, I'jccessary for self-preservation, 
was alleged as the reason why the crime was punished by one 

First ed. reads: “ excluded. It is remarkable that in a single week two 
ca.ses have occurred in point. A young man in the theatre applauded an 
actress. One sitting near him called him a blockhead for his admiration. 
He replied. The .severer critic, to prove his superior judgment, made 
a diflerent use of hands, applying them to the face and frill of the 
applauder, wlio stood motioniess as the prompter him.self, and on the 
following day applied to the police. It being proved that he returned 
no blow, the Aristarchus was condemned to a month’s imprisonment, 
A few days bef<*re or afterwaids (I forget which) a young loieigner, a 
painter by profession, who had refused a favour to another, was waylaid 
by him in the street,” <!kc. (zo lines below.) In 2nd ed. the story of the 
great-coat is introduced.] 
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day's confinement. * Yet the offender, it cannot be doubted, had 
premeditated an asvsassination, and had carried it as far into effect 
as he could. Foj- his attempt he was almost unpunished ; and 
if he had succeeded in it he would never have been punished at 
all ; for the witncs4scs were brought togetlier only by the contest. 
Had there been no contest there would have been no witnesses : 
it being a point of delicacy hen* in 'fuscany not to interfere in 
another man's affiiirvS without strong solicitation ; and the dead 
can neither ask favors, nor, what is equally necessary, requite them. 
Cowardice then is a merit, courage a bar to justice. What can 
be expected from a people, the least confident in personal strength 
and honor, when such dispositions are countenanced by such 
institutions ? 

Leopold* I need not remark, M. Du Paty, tliat institutions 
are with difficulty laid aside. 

President* Yet your Highness has abolished a very ancient 
one, that of monachism, I forbear to say totally, but almost, 
and without detriment or danger. Now the forest is, thinned, 
we discover its boundaries and can make our way thr’ough. 

Leopold* The business is done then to your satisfiiction ? 

President. Not altogether. In my journey from Pisa tb 
Florence, I inquired what was allotteil to each ejected monk, 
and was informed that it amounted to somewliat less than what 
each galley-slave could earn in prison ; facilities and materials of 
which earning are supplied to him by government, but are supplied 
in no measure to the ejected monk, 

Leopold* The fellows are idlers and rogues ; none of them 
understand, and few of them bidicve, what they tcacli. I am 
not more imperious and iubitrary with the monks, than the 
monks have* been witli princCvS. 1 have removed their cells j they 
have removed our palaces. The Church of Saint Isidore in 
Seville was opposite the royal palace; Sanchia, the king’s 
daughter, was praying at a window which faced the shrine of 
the saint, wlien lie appeared to the family and commanded that 
the situation of the palace should be changed, as it was unsafe to 
have a woman so near his ashes.* 

Saint'* Andreas and Saint Podius, two Florentidc archbishops, 

*Liica TuJensis Hist. Mirac. Sti. Isidori, c. xxxv. Bollandus. 

[ 1 - From “ Saint ” to “ satisfaction " (7 lines) added in 2nd ed.; irbm 

In ” to “ monks " ^2 lines) added in 3rd ed. 
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whose images stand opposite in the cathedral, would serve a 
sculptor or painter as models for the proudest and Inttercst of the 
fallen angels. I have never seen such countenances among the 
living ; for in the galleys we see roguery out of power, and 
hopeless of authoiity and respect; those of the Florentines in 
general ex])ress good-nature and self-satisfaction. 

In this digression, 1 am seeking no escape or subterfuge from 
our monks. The body is injurious and pernicious from a shuff¬ 
ling show of enthusiasm, of all pests u])on earth the most contagious. 
Tliey who believe nothing make others believe most; as the best 
actors in our theatres arc those who retain the most perfect 
command ovei their feelings, voice, and countenance. Our 
spiritual mamelukery is as ambitious of power and riches as if It 
had children to inherit them, and the money that falls into their 
hands lies dead, the lanii indifferently cultivated. I shall fumigate 
my old hives, one after another, not minding the buzz from 

There, is now another cry against me, —that t am al)Our to 
curtail tlic' riumlxM* of holidays. 

President, The worship of Saint Nicholas, I imagine, would 
be more easy to abolish than that of any other saint. 

l^enpohL Why ? 

President. Because he, making the sign of the cross, brought 
to life a brace of roasted partridges ; as 1 kiw yesterday, painted 
and written in the cloister of Santo Spirito. Surely, he can have 
few favorers in the Church, who thus abuse's the holy weapon : 
if he had lifted it up and brought down a brace out of a covey, 
insU'ad of subducting them from the platter, when it had pleased 
God to put them upon it, he might have expected more fervency 
of adoration. 

Leopold. A good reason for your belief: and I hope to give 
as good a one for my design. It is, because every saint in the 
calendar has made ten thousand beggars and ten thousand thieves, 
not counting monks. 

President^ In my humble opinion, your Imperial Highness 

p**Fir8t ed. reads : within, 1 shall next abolish the j^reater part of their 
festivals for every saint,” &c, (15 lines below). From ‘’There” to 
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would have begun better with the abolition of fasts, as they are 
improperly called. If your people were mariners, if you possessed 
a fishery, then indeed there would be a politic and adequate 
reason for maintaining the institution j but as the Italians make 
IcvSS use of their coast than any people in the world, as timong 
them only the Venetians Iiave a fishery, there is no sufficient cause 
or plea for it. That God is better pleased with a shaqi bone 
tlian a blunt one, I never can concede. This I know ; fasts 
enervate men, and render tliem unfit not only for the duties of 
war, but for the occupations of peace. If salt fish, the only kind 
within the teach of the common people, be called a fast, the most 
important effect it produces is that it makes them drink more 
wine than they would otherwise do, and deteriorates their blood. 

The Atlienians did not keep fasts ; but their policy led them 
to eat salted the grillo and the locust, which diminislied the 
number of these insects, and which at all events it was better to 
eat than to be eaten by. 

Leopold, A flight of locusts in Attica was like a„flight of 
quails to the Bishop of Capri. 

Frequently, when I have been vehement against abuses, but 
silent on my intentions, the clergy have told me that abuses forrti 
no part of theii religion : they now tremble at what they call 
innovation, not knowing or dissembling that, in pure religion, there 
can be no other innovations than abuses. 'I'hey talk to me about 
the religion of our forefathers, conveyed to us in all its purity 
from the earliest ages. I am afraid, M. Du Paty, the pear was 
thumbed ..t the stalk when it was just ripe, and it rotted almost 
the next day. 

Presidcnl, The Priesthood in all religions sings the same 
anthem. First, tlie abuses are stoutly defended ; but when the 
ground is no longer tenable, liien these abuses are to be dis¬ 
tinguished and separated from the holy faith. Since, however, 
they are always found in its company, you may as well say that the 
cat^s skin is not the cat: the creature will make horrible cries should 
you attempt to strip it off, and perhaps will die of the operation^ 
If you see a man the greater part of his life in bad company, 
and growing worse at an age when he ought to act more wisely 

{■16 Fit>ni « If ’’ to “ not ” (4 lines) added in 2nd ed.; 3 lines below, from 

tJeither to ‘‘unsafe” (3 lines) added in 3rd cd.] 
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and more decently, you avoid him, whether his father and mother 
were hones* people or not. 

You have done much toward the destruction of a system, wbeic 
fraud has been incessantly building upon fraud for fifteen hundred 
years. Neither wit nor wisdom can operate on tlie vulgar. To 
speak to them obscurely would be insensate, ^md to s|jeak to them 
plainly would be unsafe. The most dexterous attack ever made 
against the worshi]> of the Virgin—the principal worship among 
Catholics, which o|)ens so many side-chapcls to pilfering and 
imposture—is that ol Cervantes. When^^ wc once go beyond 
the unity of God, who can say where-we shall stop? The 
human mind is then projielied into infinite space, and catches at 
any thing, from a WlihI of rest. 

Lfopold. Cervantes wrote some sacred poetry. 

PrnideuU Pci haps as a cover to his other book. 

LcopohL I do not remember in what part of his writings he 
.flludes to the worshij) of tin- Viigin irreverently or jocosely. 

Pres'uknt. Tliroughoiit Dan (^iixote. Dulcinea was tiie 
peerless, tlie irnmaculate ; and death was denounced against all 
who hesitated to .idtnit the assertion of her perfections. Surely, 
your Highness never could have imagined that Cci vantes was such 
a knight-errant as to attack kniglit-errantry,—a folly which had 
ceased almost a century, if indeed it was any folly at all ; and the 
idea that he ridiculed the poems and romances founded on it is not 
IcSwS imjirobahle \ for they contained all the liierature of the nation, 
cxceiiting tlie garnltuie of chapter-houses—tlieology—and per¬ 
vaded as with a thread of gold the beautiful liistories of this 
illustrious jicoplc. He delighted lire idlers of romance by the 
jokes he scattered among them on tlie false taste* of his pre¬ 
decessors and of his rivals ; and he deliglited his own heart by his 
solitary archery, well knowing what amusement those who came 
another day would find in picking up his arrows, and discovering 
tlje buirs-eye hits. Is it possible to misapprehend such a 
passage as this: “ W hen my lord duke promised you tin* govern¬ 
ment of the island, nobody ever thought of such things as 

P® From “When" to “rest" (3 lines) added in iiid ed. From 
Leopold to “book " (1 lines) added in 3i'd ed. One line below trom 
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scourgings”? Or that preceding: “Despatch, and consent to 
this discipline. 1 assure you it will redound to the advantage both 
of your soul and body ; of your soul, from the charity it occasions; 
and of your body, as you are of a florid comjdexion, and will be 
all the better for a little blood-letting ” ? Charles V. was the 
knight of La Mancha, devoting his labours and vigils, his wars 
and treaties, to the chimerical idea of making minds, like watches, 
turn their indexes, by a simultaneous movement, to one point. 
Sancho Panza was tlie symbol of the people, j)Ossessing sound 
sense in other matters, but ready to follow the most extravagant 
visionary in this, and combining implicit belief in it with the 
grovssest sensuality. For religion, when it is hot enough to 
produce a rank enthusiasm, burns up and kills every wholesome 
seed entrusted to its bosom. A man somewhat more suspicious 
than 1 am might be afraid that Cervantes was casting a sly glance 
toward the 'Prinity, when he wrote, instead of T/rante cl Blanco, 
Triante. It could not be a mistake of liis, the name of Tirante 
being among the most celebrated in romance; and critics and 
editors are so sure of correctness in the first editions, that we find 
Tr/ante in that of Madrid. Allusions are made to thi* Catholic 
Church by more than one {lersonage ; but the author had the gooH 
taste, not to say the prudence, to avoid the continuity of allegory 
in so long a work, and to make it yield to character. In the 
same manner, Petronius alludes to Nero, sometimes in a philo¬ 
sopher, sometimes in a poet, and often in himself; so that the 
emperor stood in a room panelled with mirrors, and turned no¬ 
where without seeing his own features, 

Leopold, Your exposition of the subject is quite novel to me, 
and your observation on it just. I care nothing about the 
worship of maple-trees and marble, or the inscriptions under 
them, or the coronets above; but 1 am resolved to remove 
many gross impediments to industry, to forbid the observance of 
certain old saints, and to discountenance the canonization of any 
new ones in Tuscany. Noble families have been ruined by 
counting a saint among tlieni; almost as many as have been 

[*** From “A’’ to “Madrid” (7 lines) added in 3rd ed.; from 
“ Allusiops ” to “ fvatiire.'i ” (8 lines) added in and ed.] 

First cd. reads : <esolvfd if not to foibid at least to discountenance 
the canonization of moiv saints in Tuscany. Many noble,’’ &c.] 
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enriched by counting a poj)r : for the process costs fifty thousand 
crowns. When it haj)pens that a poorer man or vvoni.m is made 
the object of atioration, then indeed it is attended with somewhat 
lighter expense, because the confraternity that solicits it never 
does so unless it has some jtowerful patron at Rome, nor unless 
the s}>eculation is sure enough to be lucrative. 

President. It appears to me, sir, that even in a religion 
resting on peculation and fattening on vice, with violence on the 
right Iiand and falsehood on the left, giving every thing to the 
slothful and Liking every thing from the industrious, no evil is 
worse than the necessity of periodical confessions to priests,—an 
evil which, I am afraid, your ])ower cannot remove, nor your 
wisdom remedy. It does more than impoverish noble families ; 
it divests them of theii lespectabihty. What young woman who 
has once overcome her sense of shame, so as to expose before a 
stranger of another sex the first secrets of tin* heart and the 
disclosing genns of the passions, can retain all her delicacy of 
charade?Modesty, by lifting up the veil, is changed in all her 
features ; and, when she turns her first st('p aside, is gone for ever. 
Nothing”*^ could be invented so cjlicacious as confovSsion to 
increase anrl perpetuate the dominion of the jiriesthood, and 
nothing so efheacioas to accumulate and secure its wealth as the 
doctrine of puigatory. Confession is good, if it be made to the 
person injured : ingenuousness, manliness, a resolution to give 
satisfaction for a wrong, and a pledge to abstain from it in future, 
are then, and then only, its seasonable fruits. Confession is 
not only not good, but positively and greatly bad, if it be made 
to a priest, as it always is in the Catholic Church; because it 
transfers the authority of pardoning from Him who can to him 
who cannot. He whose hay-stack is burned may pardon tlie 
burner of it; but he who only hears of its being burned is in no 
such situation. A father may forgive tlie corrupter of his 
daughter ; can a priest ? 

Iscopold. He says he can. 

President. He lies, then. God has given him no such 
authority j nor can ht; show that God has enabled him to pardon 

[*' From “ nothing ** to “ nearly all ” (74 lines) adiled in ind ed. At 
line 29, 2nd ed. reads: *• pardoning from him who can.” The editor Is 
inclined to think this the correct reading.] 
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any sin whatever on confession made to him : but lie knows that 
neither confession to God, nor (what is better) to the injured 
party, will give him power and domination, by placing the licarts 
of men, and, with their hearts their stomachs and purses (two 
other vital parts), within his reach and under his key. 

Leopold The priest inherits, he tells you, his prerogative 
from the apostles. 

Presidnt, He may as well pretend 10 the gift of tongues. 
Peculiar powers and attributes were conferred on the apostles 
whicli never were intended for peq'ietuity ; and the Catholic 
Church selects from these whatever can aggrandize it, by what¬ 
ever means and application. 

Leopold, Come, now for jiurgatory ; after this last sentence 
you want it. 

President, Whether there be or be not such a jilace or 
thing as purgatory, 1 think it useless to inquire, since no in¬ 
quiry will lead me to proof and certainty. Trutlis, untruths, 
ambiguities, serve Mother Church most filially. Purgntory has 
one gateway upon earth; under wliich gateway is a till to receive 
the small coin and great coin of all coiners. 

“Will you leave youi father and mother in the flames for ages, 
when masses can release them ? O sinner! you may exjK^ct tlie 
same liardness of heart in your own children; and your offences 
will be the heavier by the addition of this inhumanity practised by 
you toward your unhappy parents, taught by you to your unhappier 
progeny.” The penitent in the confusion of terror begs and im¬ 
plores the* tendi'r priest to say them: and what priest will do it 
unjiaid ? Catholics cure sins as old women cure styes in the eye, 
—by rubbing them with gold. 

Leopold. M. l)u Paty, you do not believe then our religion 
to be of divine origin ? 

President, Every good action, every good thought, every thing 
good, is of divine origin ; but I see nothing of the divine in mani¬ 
fest fraud, swjirmlng with its insects and reeking in its exposure. 
1 see nothing of it in the political invention of priestly institutions, 
nor in tliat base metal which solders the Church to the State. As 
Christians, we can take only the word of Christ for our rule. 
Neither the dreams of the convent nor the revels of the Vatican 
arc adapted to the ]>resent day. We know more things and better 
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than priests and monks have taught us; nor do we esteem those 
people the more in a tiara than in a cowl, in scarlet and embroidery 
than in black and white. When violence an<l ignorance had 
usurped the Roman empire and the Greek, reasonribly did the 
few wise men unite against the many unwise, until an equal and a 
safer share of power was granted them. Religion o])ened her 
august asylum: Peace, Virtue, and Learning took n'tuge there, 
and sat quietly at the side of Bigotry and Imposture. Diversity 
of opinion did at last S])nng up; but the great body of th(' think¬ 
ing, at least in this country, found the comfort of holding togctlier. 
Thus by degrees the Church grew on a level with the Slate, and 
(what remote posterity will hardly credit) overtopped it. Times 
have changed wonderi’ully since ; kings equal monks, and nations 
equal kings. Whether it ought to be thus, I dare not ask: 
certainly it appeared a monstrous thing so lately as two centuries 
rjgo. The first attem})ts wore made by Venice and Holland: one 
def-ated the most jiowerful king in l']ino])e, and the other broke 
tlie leagqt,' of nearly all, Lot*^^ us lower our eyes from States to 
look at individuals ; let us compare tlie women of Saxony and 
England with tliose of Italy and, I say it reluctantly, of France: 
what a dilFcrence! Tn Florence, indeed, you see, English¬ 
women arrogant, ])resumptuous, suspicious, credulous, and speaking 
one of another more maliciously than untruly ; but Englishwomen 
in their character as in their clothes contract a great deal ol dirt 
by travelling. Of this tlierc are many causes: the filthiness of 
our continental inns, so shocking to dt'Cency, and to nothing of 
which kind are they accustomed in thv'ir own country ; the im¬ 
modest language they hear from all classes, and nearly from all 
individuals, a thing utterly unknown among tluim at home; con¬ 
versations on topics to which not even the tiiost vulgar wretch in 
England ever alludes in presence or a female ; and intercourse with 
others of their countrywomen who, from a long residence abroad, 
have been deeply imbued in foreign manners. This^^ impudiclty, 
this utter insensibility to decency in conversation, seems to have 

From “Let” to “us” (2 lines) added in 2nd ed. Fust i>d. reads: 
“ you rarely see an Englishwoman of character: they are chiefly those who 
are little respected at home; arrogant,” 

From “This ” to “Seine” (18 tines) added in 3id ed Instead ol 
this passage occurs one which Landoi was wise to omit.j 
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always been a characteristic of the Italian race. Many things are 
daily said at the tables of the first society, which ought only to be 
heard in schools of anatomy or medicine. At a time when 
corruption was thought, truly or falsely, to be less profound and 
less general than at present, we find the novelist BandeJlo—a person 
of education, a courtier, and at last a bishop—addressing to a lady 
of rank, whom lie esteemed for her understanding and her virtue, 
a story <if Mcssalina, in which such expressions are used by him 
as the sailors of Caieta, her paramours, would have hesitated to 
employ, Boccaccio, too, who flourished much eailier, -the purest 
and soundest heart, the com}>anion of the highest, the bosom-friend 
of the wisest and the best,—represents to us seven unmarried ladies 
of the first f imilies, of the noblest principles, of the most elegant 
and courtc(3 :s manners, listening to the recital of such stories as 
would drive away five out of any seven washerwomen on the 
Seine. 

Leopold. WJicit tlie English ladles m.iy he in their interior 1 
do not pretend to know ; but when I compare their maiyicrs and 
address with tliosc of my Florentines, or indeed with thost^ of any 
other nation, it is far beyond my prerogative to grant them the pre¬ 
cedency. Ours are accused of levity at church; they go thither; 
it is objected, to make Jove. Be it so. I never saw a Florentine 
girl or woman who did not come out in better humor than she 
entered, nor .m English who did not come out in worse. The 
heart may surely be as impure from gall as from love ; and, if wc 
must err on either side, let it ratlicr be toward the kind affections 
tlian toward the unkind. The Florentine Ojiens her heart, gives 
it, and resumes it, as easily as her fan ; tlie hlnglishwoman abroad 
keeps hers locked up, as a stoicroom for the rejnitations she has 
torn, or intends to tear, in pieces. She may be indeed a good 
mother; but if she takes alarm or umbrage at every foot that 
approaches her, 1 would rather have such a good mother in cub 
or kennel than in my closet or at my table. 

President. The Englishwoman in England is domestic ; she 
of highest rank superintends the village-school, hears the children 
their lesson, examines their cleanliness, obseiTcs their dress, in¬ 
quires into their health, remarks tlieir conduct, presages their pro- 
pensides, is amused at their games, and is interested in their 
adventures. She visits the sick, she convei'ses with the aged, bhe 
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comforts the afflicted, and she carries her sons and daughters with 
her, to acquire the practice of their duties. Tliose in England 
are all diffidence ; those in Italy all defiance. Awkward beyond 
all other women upon earth, they happily are the most so when 
they are copying what is bad. 

If we desire to know with certainty what religion is best, let 
us examine in what country are the best fathers, mothers, sons, 
daughters, wives; we shall there also hnd tlie b(‘st citizens, and of 
course the best Christians. 

LeopoU.^'^ I'he Catholic has one advantage over otlu'rs, in 
the fixedness of its dogmas. 

President, These have been interpreted according to the con¬ 
venience of the hierarchy. One pope, on more than one occasion, 
has flatly contradicted another; and not only has this been done 
where the contradict(‘d pope has been declared an anti-[»ope 
(exquisite solution !), but where anti-papacy was never dreamed 
Benedict XIV., in the formulary called tlic “act of faith ** 
prefixed to the elementary works of t'ducation, and even to the 
aljjihabct, makt'S the children say “ they bcli('ve that the Son of 
God will bestow on the good the eternal glory of paradise, and 
on tile wicked the etfTnal pains of hells.” Children, who have 
not a penny in their pockets, may b(*li<‘ve it; but old men and 
women, who carry a warm purse in fob or Sitek, entertain another 
belief. They are assured that the wicked, are not liable to eternal 
pains, if they leave enough behind them for niassv's. In vain will 
any one tell me that masses will relieve from purgatory only, and 
not from hell. Where is the instance of a wealthy man told on 
his deathbed that the Church cannot save his soul by masses, oi’ 
that he has not been confirmed in his credulity tliat it can ? Pay 
handsomely for masses, and hell is out of tJie question. When 
you are there, indeed, you are too late ; make haste ! 

Leopold, Popery, with her worst abuses, batli had her con¬ 
verts; and even from among the reformed, and men neither 
vicious nor ignorant; explain me this. 

President, Reasons and teason arti different things. In all 
religions, there liave been believers who reflected with t‘qual in¬ 
tensity, Those you mention, serious and melancholy triflers, 
attach much importance to things of little. After attempting to 
From “ Leapold" to “haste " (12 line.; added in xnd cd,] 
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penetrate and pass the crowd of fathers (as they are calJcd) and 
saints and martyrs, and knowing that before them lies a vast ex¬ 
tent of perplexity and confusion, they stop, exhausted and spirit¬ 
less, cast back a look of anguish over thc' ground they have plodded 
through, hesitate, close their eyes, and sink uj>on the bosom of 
Infallibility, As if the Almighty luid ever invested with his 
attributes a senseless and vicious priest, studious of nothing but 
the usurpation of power and the aggrandisement of family; a 
creature stained, as the greater part Jiarli been, with murder and 
incest <md other enormities, at which Nature is confounded, and 
Piety in consternation ! 

If the po])cs are the servants of God, it must be confessed 
that God has been very unlucky in the choice of his household. 
So many, and so atrocious, thieves, liars, and murderers are not 
to be found in any other trade; much less would you look for 
them at the head of it. 

Leopold. Take care they do not catch you, and tieat you as 
Julius II. was about to treat Ariosto. 

President. I will not touch his Galatea under his eye; for 
little am 1 disposed to be live hero of an eclogue, and less th:in 
any of a piscatory one. * 

There are offences wliicli popes w'ili not pardon; those 
namely, that affect their power: otherwise the*^'' best among 
them permit for money what they and their statutes condemn. 
Prohibitions arc meiely a preparation for indulgences; sins are 
wealth, masses save souls, virtues are insufficient. 

Leopold. I have under my windows heie in Florence no 
fewer than three uncles mairied to their nieces, by express 
permission from the “Holiness of our Lord,”—the title always 
given to him in our gazettes. A little more wealth, w'ith hardly 
any more impudence, and we (unless I check it) may si'e brother 
and sister, father and child, united by the sacrament of matri¬ 
mony. 

Fnjnn “If” to *‘one”(io lines) added in 2nd ed. From ‘‘There” 
to “ orherwise ” (i lines) added in 3rd ed.] 

First ed. reads: '‘^Leopold. The best . . . insufficient. Would you not 
relieve your fathei from the agonies of hell, when a petticoat tied by 
yon round a priest's mistress can accomplish it? Do you hesitate? 
Would not you, unnatural wretch! dtvsire that your children should perform 
the same service for you. I have under,'’ &c.j 
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President. Let me return to my monks, who, whatever ntay 
be the abuses of their institutions, have nothing to do with such 
abominations. 

Leopold. Whi]e they are monks, no; but scatter the dragon’s 
teeth upon a warmer mould, and up springs a body of the same 


troopers. 

Those of Rome were desirous, not many yeais .igo, of beatify¬ 
ing one of your countrymen. Such a rarity,” said IJenedetto 
Sant-Anna, its })tirtiMi) and its promoter, “ was the brilliant 
device of Father Nepomucen(», and should have gloriously greased 
our platters.” 

Benedetto Sant-Anna I’orbcllini is the natural son of a prince 
whom 1 esteem. Neglecting his studies, he wa^ placed in a 
nujnastiTy at Rome, wheie he was remarkahle fbi his musical 
powers, and his influence on the minds of his fair auditots. An 


intrigue with the adopted niece of a cardinal was his ruin. “ It 
is not enougii, then, Benedetto,” cried iiis Fniinence, “ tliat you 
treat mi* with tliis ingratitude ; tne, who fponi your earliest youth 
h>‘ve treated yi»u with p.itcriui! kindness! We liave known each 
other’s foiblovS ; but such an affront in my own library, under my 
own eyes, is unjiardtm.ible.” 

In vain he jnohVLcd that, guilty as he was, this aggravation 
of his guilt was unintentional; that for the universe lie wiuild 
not have wountled the feelings of his t'arly friend and benefactor, 
who certainly had been tovvaid liim a gx-ai deal more than 
ever father was; that his laninence ai no other time could 


have been irritat^'d by any levity in liim ; »haL he thought the 
library a sanctu.uy unenrered human foot; anti that he and 
Cost.m/,a had almost blinded tli- inselves, by dusting tlie cushion 
where— 


“ Begone from my sight, villam ! leave Rome insUintly,” cried 
the cardinal. 

He obeyed, bringing me a letter; on which, knowing his state 
of ]>robation, I did not hesitate to place him at the head of my 
young lifers, and he will shortly be leader of my band. His 
account of the sanctification is this;— 

A poor devil had been observed every diiy, for twenty years, 
saying his prayers and beating his breast upon the briilge of Sant- 
Angioio; and it sounded like a drum from inanition, voluntary 
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or involuntary. During the performance of these religious duties, 
a boy who had gone over to the buttress, on such an occasion as 
is usual here in such places, fell from it, and was taken up by a 
barge a little way off. We Jiave receipts tor doing every thing, 
miracles not excepted. On the death of the Frenchman, one 
Labrc, who was attended in his last moments by Father Nepo- 
muceno, it was resolved to make a saint of him, as having saved by 
Ills intercession the boy who tumbled from the buttress, De]) 08 i- 
tions were made upon oath that he wUvS seen praying at the time, 
and that he ncitlicr called out for assistance, nor exerted any other 
human aid. Such unequivocal proofs of piety and faith interested 
all the holy city in his behalf. His clothes, after being well 
shaken on the bridge and sprinkled with holy water, were removed 
to the convent. Benedetto Sant-Anna had the charge of giving 
them the odor of sanctity, by sjainkling them daily with the 
powder of a I’onga bean, a substance then unknown at the 
capifcil of the Christian world. Tliey were kissed inside and 
outside, and some of the more pious in this operation licked them 
furtively. 

You must have observed at Rome, M. President, a vast 
number of lame beggars. No single war, in ancient or modtuB 
times, could have lamed so many as now become lame every 
year ; nearly all are cheats. A consultation was holden by tlie 
elder monks ; and it was resolved to collect these rogues and 
vagfiboiids, and to restore the use of their limbs in the church of 
the monastery. Two younger members of the confraternity 
were commissioned to joke with some, and to pay a paolo to 
others. At the morning appointed for the solemnity, the cloisters 
were filled with these creatures upon crutches and the church, 
arrayed in silks of yellow and red, was admirably well attended. 
Every one was in full dress; the ladies with naked bosoms, the 
gentlemen with swords, out^^ out of pure respect to Mother 
Church. Suddenly the cloister-door ilew open, and a tremendous 
sound was lieard from the pavement to tht' roof. Tatters rustled 
round, crutches and knees, and bosoms covered with parchment 
and bladders, made a noise greater than that of an attack with 
bayonets. Waves of mendicants, one bending over another, poured 
in. It was an edifying sight. 

From out ’’ to *• Church added in 3rd ed.] 
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An old beggar, reaJly lame, and not in the secret, lieard by 
chance of the ceremony, and ho])ped in after the rest. Many 
prayers were offered up to the beggar-saint; the censer was 
waved frequently before his picture; motions of the hands in 
various figures were made over the supplicants.Some walked 
like boys; others walkc'd indeed, but felt pain. Again crosses 
were made, again breasts were beaten, groans and thanksgivings 
were mingled, till at last pain and stiffness were unfelt by all; 
old sinews were knitted anew, lost bones recoveicd, and even the 
maimed and mangled left their late supports in the nave of the 
cliurch as incumbrances, and perhaps as offerings, and walked 
firm and erect to finish their thanks in the refectory. One only 
remained. Father Nepomuet no, who led the rear, approached 
him marvelling, and said majestically and somewliat angrily, 

Arise ! ” 'i'lie beggar, strengthened in faith, made an effort. 

**Do not you find yoursell' better?” said Father Nepomu- 
ceno. 

“ Rather better,” replied the mcndic.int. 

Rise then, instantly ! ” 

He raised liiniself vehemently, and his crutches and knees and 
knuckles rattled in unison upon the floor. 

“ Thou man of little faith! away ! ” CKclaimed Father Nepo- 
rauceno. He led him into his cell, and cried furiously, “What 
means this ? ” 

“God knows,” leplied the poor, good, patient creature ; “it 
is God/s will.” 

“ Have you jjrayed ? ” asked the father, hastily. 

“ Thrice a-day regularly since T could speak.” 

“In church ? and always to the Virgin ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the penitent. 

“ Have you confessed ? ” 

Yes.” 

“ Have you scourged yourself for your manifold sins ? ” 

“ Alas ! how can I scourge myself ? ” cried the beggar, with 
tears in his eyes from so painful an inability. “ 1 can only beat 
myself when I He down; and beside, I can commit no offence 
to any one, which God forbid I should ever wish to do.” 

“ No offence to any one! Is that no offence ? How ! no 
First fd. leads: “ Supplicants, and ail received signal benefit.”] 
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offence do you think it, to talk tlms ]>resumptuou8!y ? Wc are 
all sinners; unless we did works of charity and penitence, what, 
in the name of heaven, woukl become of us ? Vile wretch ! I 
must open your eyes. You have secret crimes unexpiated ; you 
have brought dishonor upon him who would have been your 
patron, and whose manifold mercies you have just witnessed 
toward the more deserving.” 

Upon this he took down a scourge, anti bade the beggar kiss 
it: the contrite man complied. The father unconsciously drew 
it through his left hand, and found that it was one ad;ij)ted to 
his own shoulders. He threw it down indignantly, and seized 
from across the back of an arm-chair a*-^^ broad embroidered 
garter, stiff with brazen threads double-gilt, and enil)Ossed with 
the letters Eupkosina—Laura-Beatrick—Raokofani,— with 
wliich, and without any further ceremonials, he scourged the 
lame beggar heartily, exhorted him to faith, humility, and 
penitence, and dismissed him weeping and praising God tliat his 
eyes were opened.* , 

President. I am not the advocate of these Orders ; but each 
contains, I know, many virtuous individuals; many have resigned 

First t*d. reads: “an old cord, with wliiclu” 

* It will hardly be credited that the following is an extract from a 
Gazette in our times: '‘Fiic-nze. giomli ig Decemhiv, 1822. l,ri re- 
Hgionc tie’ Hmn tfi Maria ehe ha jvnto origine in questa capitale, ci ha 
dato in quest’ anno il coiitento di vedere due de* siioi figli, nostji 'I’oscani, 
snllevtiii all' onon? Jcfr/t altari, cioc il B. Ubaldo Adimaii, nobilt* Fiorentino 
di cui ne fuiono gia fatte le festi iiella basilica della SS. Annunziata di 
questa ritta, no’ tre giorni della scorsa pasejua, cioc 7, 8 e g Aprile, e nella 
chiesa di monto Seuaiio il di 16 nello siorso niaggio, in cui ricorreva la 
solennita dell’ As'cciizion del Signore, e i) B. Bonaventura Bonaccorst, 
nubile Pistojesc', del quale oltre le sole nnissirae feste celebrate in Orvieto, 
dove ptisio alia yluria e s> enn^erva tl di lui sacra cospn^ nc’ giorno ll, 12, e 13 
tlello scorso Ottohre, il di 14. del coriente, giorno della .sua preziosa mrtey 
ne fu con decente sacra pompa solonnizata la memoria nella pvedetta 
basilii'a della SS. Annunziata, Reudiamo pettanto grazicall' Ali uimo, per 
averci eoneesso in ejursti due Beats Cotnprensoti due patenti avvocati al sua divin 
iroKo ! ” 

According to this. God is ready enough to receive thanks and per¬ 
fumery from whoevei offers, without the introduction of squire or cham¬ 
berlain, but is somewhat slow to grant pardon without such powerful 
advocates as Signor Bonaventura Bonaccor.si or Signor Ubaldo Adimari, 
in their saintly embroideied shoes and pink-satin robes of glory. 
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all pretensions to patrimony in behalf of brothers and sisters, 
relying on a secure possession of their hoods and cells. 1 may 
not be greatly benefited by their processions or their jjrayers, but 
surely as much by them as by the cutlass and pistol of the high¬ 
wayman. 

Lropo/d. The^‘’ greatest of abuses is the bequest of gold and 
jewels to tlie Virgin and Saints. Since, however, it would shock 
the piety of the people to forbid it, the only plan I can tiiink of 
is to decree that such gifts be confided to the municipality in trust 
and guardianship, and kept under lock and key ; and, if the Virgin 
or Saint do not come and take them within the year, that it be 
considered as a proof no such things are’wanted by them, and 
that they freely gi^'e them to the sick anil poor. No roguery of 
priestcraft, no stupidity of idolatry, is so gross as in this practice, 
which 1 imagine my scheme will tend s])cedily to correct. I do 
not know whether 1 am of a profession so good at telling stories 
as at raising them ; however, since I heai most of the occurrences 
that happpn in my little territory, I will relate to you another 
anecdote. 

Marchese Riccardi had the finest reliquary in Italy. When he 
was on his death-bed, the Dominicans came .ibout him, .ind his 
confessor was firmly of opinion that his road to Paradise would 
be smoother, if the relics were given to their church. Hi‘ was 
persuaded of the fact: he left the Dominii’ans his I'elics. 1 
inquired of his son the other d.iy, whether it was not with some 
regret that he presented to tlie Dominicans so great a treasure. 

“ Not at all,” said he. 

“I understand the reliquary to have been valued at eight 
thousand crowns,” answered I. 

“ The reliquary, yes,” leplied he ; “but I never heard the value 
of the relics.” 

“ What then, March<‘se, did you only give them? ” 

“ My hither,” said he, “ would have felt a torment tlie more, 
if the reliquary had gone out of the family. Wc may hope for 
other relics to fill it again ; and just at tliis time there are some 
real ones that will be sold reasonably.” 

P® From “ 'J'he *’ to “correct ” (lo lines) added in 2nd ed. From “ 1 ” 
to “anecdote” (5 lines) added in 3rd ed. Fiom “Marrliese" to 
“assented” (ii6 lines) added in 2nd ed.] 
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I asked him what he meant. He told me that a worthy friar 
had been des])atchcd from Rome, on a mission to R.ivcnna, with 
a present of relics to the cathedral. He was so sober a man that, 
whenever he drank an extraordinary glass of wine, it confused his 
intellect. On his arrival at Forii, Ik could not contain his joy 
nor moderate his pride on the treasure he was conveying. The 
box was of cy])ress, curiously carved, and extremely old ; a brass 
lock was fastened upon it with pins of the same metal. The 
brotherhood of the convent when* ho lodged looked upon it with 
a variety of eyes, on hearing that it contained a treasure; for he 
uttcr(‘(l not a word upon the nature of it. Some believed it was 
of diamonds; others of emeralds ; others of rubies : all however 
were convinced from the lightness that the jewels were unset. 
There is hardly a town in Italy where the people are idler than at 
Forli. The lay-brothers of the convent whispert'd the report in 
every street; and among the curious who assembled at tlie convent- 
gate was an oificer, a native of Ravenna, named Filiberto Quinci. 
H(* inde('d was curious to sec the treasure, and, not without hope 
that he might be ordered to convoy it, came to say that there was 
an old munition waggon fit for this service ; little thinking that 
treasures could be light things, nor having heard any expressi6n 
but, “ Have you seen the treasurt*What was his sui-prisc on 
beholding a box nine inches long and seven broad, with a crucifix 
on the top to guard it; and what was his delight at finding a friend 
of his early youth in the trusty friar! 

“ Paolo Naccheri ! is it you ? cried he. 

“ Filiberto! Filiberto ! cried the monk. They embraced : 
necks and shoulders, beards and tears, met. They went away, 
and would sup together. The friar drew forth his handker¬ 
chief. and produced a thick slice of Bologna raoitadella, some 
cheese, seven or eight livers, W'ith lard enough to fiy them in, 
and some Ixiy-leaves and rosemary. There was also a piece 
of new goat-milk cheese, indented like Dover clijfFs by his hunger 
on the road ; this he threw back into his cowl. The lieutenant, 
when lie saw all the provisions, blushed a little, and was resolved 
not to be outdone. He had observed a goose in the morning 
at the shop of a poulterer, the only poulterer in Forli, and who 
refused to sell any smaller portion than a whole leg, with which 
it was stipulated that half the head and half the neck and the 
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whole foot ahouM l>c weight'd. A noble of the city sent hisS 
cook sevurnl times to negotiate alwut it; but tlie poulterer 
was inflcKible, and the noble retreated. '^Fhe lieutenant did what 
was never done there siiu e the days of Lombard King AivStulphus ; 
he stewed three-parts of a goose together, and inserted the cheese, 
the liver, the mortadella, the bay-!e.ivt*s, the losemary, and the 
lard. The monk declared that thi* dish was fit for the marriage 
of Cana in Galilee. The lieutenant said that such was his 
friend’s courtesy ; but that in his anxiety to serve him he had 
forgotten the figs and the aniseed, and begged him not to spare 
the lemon and sugar that were beside him : if it wanted oil, the 
oil in the lucerna was as fresh as any. The pleasure of meeting 
gave activity to their digestive powers, and to the antecotlent 
ones; exhortations, jokes, I'ecolloctions, wine, religion, women, 
passed in turn: and now struck the ventiquattro.* The monk 
huiried toward the convent, embracing his friend at the door, and 
promising to return. He did indeed, and shortly,— pale, sjiecch- 
iess, agonizing. 

“What is the matter, my dear N.iccheri?” exclaimed the 
lieutenant. 

* “ 1 am undone ! I am lost for ever ! The casket is broken 
open ; the relics gone ! ” 

“ Have you no suspicion of the thief? ” 

“ None whatever.” 

“ Some person in the convent ? ” 

“ Sacrilege ! Impossible! ” 

“ Leave the matter to me; 1 liave detected and taken up 
many rogues,” 

“ Oh for Christ’s sake ! It would be a scandal! ” 

“ Leave it, i say, to me; I will accuse no friar, I promise 
you. Bring me the box by daylight.” 

Disturbed and disorderly were the slumbers of the monk: he 
attributed his loss to the levity of his conversation, which he 
confessed to the Virgin, begging her however to remember that 
he had mixed it with religion. Among other thoughts in his 
imperfect sleep, he fancied that the relics were again in the 

* 24 o’clock, one hour after sunset, when the monks should be in the 
convent. Almost the only question asked openly hy the Italians is, Sono 
tonate U 24?— so teeming witli big events is that hour. 
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cfiskft. He started up; walked towaid it; closed the Hd, 
turning liis eyes away rroni it, as unwoithy to behold it; and, 
rejieating in a tremulous voice, F'uit voluntas tua / again placed it 
under the guardianship of the crucifx. Before the dawn of day, 
he rose and dressed himself, if such an expression is applicable to 
friars ; and having said a litany, together with a proper pvsalm,— 
Hy the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept ^—he wiped his 
eyes, ceven'd the precious casket, and carrietl it to his friend, to 
whom he related his sufl'erings and his dream. 

“May 1 look at it, unworthy as J .mi ? ” said Filiberto. 

“ Take it, t.'ike it! Behold it! answered the friar, sobbing 


j)iteously. 

The lock was unfoiced, but the brass nails were standing out 
from it: tliey had been removed and replaced. 

“Are you quite .sure they have taken the relics?” 

“ Sure, sure ; even the wrapjier.” 

“ ] must confer with another u])on these nails,” said the 
lieutenant; “ they may lead to the discovery of truth.” He had 
drawn one out slily. 

“ No, no, no ! ” cried the friar. 

“ One is w.inting,” said his friend : “ you yourself will be 
suspected of curiosity .and unbelief, if this should be missed. 
Another must be made quickly ! ” 

Fra Paolo shuddered and assented, rcmaiketl that it was 
imjiossihle for any human hand to imitate tlie embossed and 
ancient nail. 

“ Leav.'it to me,” .said Filiberto: “you must not appe.!!* in 
the busine.ss; the nut is out, 1 may be tru.sted with the sliell.” 

He took it into his bedroom, and having selected the larger 
bonCvS of the goose from their two jilates, and w.ished them in a 
lixiviate, and rubbed them with ashes, he enwrapjied them in a 
cartouche-paper, deposited them in the casket, fastening the nails, 
particularly the one he had nmioved. He then ran to the outer 
room, and, “ Father! father! ” cried he, “ I will have nothing 
more to do with it: I am unworthy ! I can aver and swear that 
a nail was wanting, and I believe in my conscience that several 
were loose.” 

Fiom blit ” to “ iwil ” (3 lines) added in 3rd ed. From Leave ” 
to *• perukes ” (47 lines) ailded in and ed.j 
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Tlie father answered not; he took the casket in his hand, 
looked at it, raised his eyes to heaven, and swooned. The 
lieutenant rubbed his temples with vinegar and gunpowder, 
scratched his gums willi a flint, and poured some brandy 
down his throat, muttering in a low, gruff voice, what he never 
would have done but for a friend, /iiK Marta! presto! The 
friar’s senses returned, but it was long before he could find a 
channel for the effusion of his piety. At last he repeated three 
times, as the most proper on the oct:asiv>n, the words in which 
the I-ord was praised for having glorihed his hand-maiden. 
“ Sinner as I rim,” exclaimed he, “ I neither doubt nor 

believe that the miracle is complete in all its parts.” He closed 
his eyes; the flesh crept upon his bones; he lifted up the casket 
in his two hands above his licad, and chanted in a tremulous 
voice, Fiitt Doluntas tua ! 

U’hc lieutenant said that he doubted, from the lightness of the 
bo'", whether a single bone was restored. “ Hones are not lieavy, 
it is tiuc,’i added bn; “but a young girl's bones have a good 
deal of marrow in them.” 

“None whatever,” answered the holy man; “they were as 
dfy as a palm branch* on the anniversary, .ind very j>mall; for 
she was the youngest of the eleven thousand.” 

“One miracle is as good as another,” said the lieutenant; 
“ two trusses of hay from the same stack smell and weigh })retty 
much alike, l^et us hope, however', that th(' pretty saint lias 
pi'Otected her bones and vindicaU'd her vir 

Again Fra Paolo chanted, Fiat oyoluntas tua ! Indignant at 
the robbery, he returned no mon* to the convent, and resolved to 
say nothing of his char'ge again until he reached Ravenna. There 
it was received with the ringing of bells, and the display of 
tapestry and bed-coverlets from the windows, and the array of all 
the pillars of all the churches in the richest silks, and of all the 
saints in spangled shoes and powdemd perukes: theirfaces 
were reddened, their eyebrows blackened, and their nails gilt 
afresh. The clergy, the military, tlie various fraternities marched 

* These palms are really olive-twigs, placed over the crucifix by the 
bedside, and renewed on Palm-Sunday. 

From “ their ” to “■ afitsh ” (i liiiKs) added in 3rd ed.; from “'Fhe 
clergy ” to “ Riccardi ” (48 lines) added in and ed.; ‘‘ You to “ orders ” 
added in 3rd ed. The addition to die ist ed. is 239 lines in all.) 
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before and after it into the cathedral. Four knights supported it, 
eight marquises assisting them; and his excellency the governor, 
adorned with all his orders, holding over it the umbrella. Cannon 
wavS fired as it entered the portal, and again as it ascended the steps 
of the high altar. Nothing of jubilee is celebrated here, nor, I 
believe, in the rest of Europe, without the instruments of violence 
and slaughter. Many a belly felt the butt-end of a musket, for 
yearning too affectionately after the youngest of the eleven 
thousand, in the nave of the duomo. The crowd was immense. 
Happy the youth who was next to his beloved on that day, for 
he was near indeed, and she wanted protection upon ;ill sides. If 
she reproved him for any thing, the Ambrosian hymn, echoing 
through the vault, intercepted it. 

The boms had been verified upon the oath of surgeons and 
physiciims, denominated on such occasions the “exjjert,” in 
presence of the archbishop, the canonics, and the prothonotary. 
It was ascertained that the os pubis had been fractured, by the 
same violence as was offered by the executioner to the daughter 
of Sejanus,—a farther proof of martyrdom ; it being remembered 
by one of the canonics that, according to the Roman laws, virgins 
must undergo this indignity before the last punishment. The 
condition of the bones was admit able. She must have been very 
young, poor child ! If such another os pubis could be found 
among her sisterhood, it would be decorous and reverential to 
compose a pair of spectacles with them for the “ Holiness of our 
Lord.” Several old ])riests declared that they saw much the 
better, on merely looking tlirough the inysttrioiis curvature in its 
present state; and a wart of long standing was removed from the 
nose of one by it, after forty days, as was evident to all Ravenna. 
The inauguration of tlie relics took place on the twenty*ninth of 
July; on the thirtieth of September the lieutenant Filiberto 
Quinci was nio;t<'dly wounded from behind the wall of a vine¬ 
yard, by an assassin whose brother he had disarmed and was 
leading with his hands tied behind him toward the city prison of 
Forli. He confessed to a Jesuit the fraud he had committed, 
who absolved him the mo) e readily as it was committed in its first 
Stage against a dominican. The pain of the wound made him 
exert his voice; and perhaps he cared little for secrecy, in the 
greater hope of expiating his offence ; so that many of his friends 
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and attendants heard the recital, and divulged it. Nevertheless, 
it was agreed and certified that a miracle had really been per¬ 
formed ; and tliat, although some of the hones had ln‘en stolen, 
several were yet remaining, and endued with vsuch eliicacy as to 
convert the baser into the more precious,—the goose’s into the 
Virginia. It is repoited tliat the gieatej- part of the original .ire 
brought into '^rusc.iny, and will be sold here: this report is the 
comfort of Riccardi. 

You may smile at the ciedulity of even the higher orders; 
I tru.st however, M. D\i Paty, tliat tlic laws and establishments 
are better in Tuscany, and information more advanced, than in 
the other States of It.ily. Closing'^'"* the cells of idleness and 
imposture, I have opened schools and manufactoi ies for the 
children of the poor. 

Presuknt. Unless the ladies and gentlemen can be induced to 
visit .and superintend them, I doubt their efficiency. 

A House of Industry was established ;it Como. Virtuous 
mothers Jiave heeai led frecjuently out of it, heavy with child, 
and have died fiom inanition in the .streets; their allow.ince of 
food being only one .scanty meal in thv‘ twenty-four hours; while 
j)fo.stitutes, thieves, assas.sins, poisoners, have enjoyed .purer .lii 
and more comfortable accommodation in prison, and have been 
.supplied twice in the day with more wholesome food, and each 
lime more abundantly. In both in.stances, a di.scouragement is 
holdcn forth to honesty, a reward to crime. 

Sovereigns know more coiTcctly the state of other countrie.s 
than of theii’ own. We may be too near great objects to discern 
them justly; and the greatest of all objects to a prince is the 
internal state of his people. 

Leopold. Your observation is ju,st. The person.s we employ 
have more interest in deceiving us than others have. 1 can 
trust one,—Gianni.-'^ I send none abroad ; so that 1 am rather 
less liable to dc'ception than my brethren are. As the gentle¬ 
men of Tuscany seldom travel farther than to Siena or to Pisa, 
the expen.se of a coffee-house-keeper, under the title of pleni¬ 
potentiary, is saved me' everywhere. 


pa From “ Closing ” to '‘est.'iliUshcd’\6 lines) added in 3rd cd.; isted. 
reads: ‘‘^President. I observed nearly the same inequality at Conio.’‘| 

See caiiceJied pa.s^ages printed at the end of tlie Conver-satiun.] 
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PrmdenU Your Highness is as desirous of abolishing idle 
offices as others are of creating them. 

Leopold, I am not afraid ol losing my place from a want of 
party friends, and have no \cry poor relations to support. Since 
I send no envoys, there are certain States which seem resolved to 
punish me by sending worse than none. 

It often happens, that those who are very wealthy are far from 
forward in displaying what they possess; thus happens it that, 
in countrievS which abound in talents and genius, the governors arc 
careless how little of them is exhibited in their appointments to 
foreign courts. I should be happy to sec as ministers at mine, 
M. President, men like you, with whom 1 could converse 
familiarly .ind frankly on matters of higli importance; and no 
greater compliment could be paid me by the princctj, my friends 
and allies, delegate as their representatives young })er;’ion8 of 
no knowledge, no conduct, no respectability, proves to me a 
neglect of their duty and an indifference to their honor, and no 
less evidently shows the opinion they entertoin of mt! tp be un¬ 
worthy and injurious. Trifling men in such situations may suit 
indeed small courts, but hot where the sovereign has any credit 
for the rectitude of his views and the arduousness of his under¬ 
takings. 

This reflection leads me back again to an inquiry into the last 
of your positions, that my Code provides but htintly and ineffect¬ 
ually for the protection of character. The States of Italy are 
the parts of shame in the body politic of T^utope. I would not 
hold out an legis to protect a snail; tlic gardener docs not shelter 
his ])lanls wliile they are underground. I declare to you, M. Du 
Paty, that, whenever and wherever I find a character to protect, 
I will protect it. 

President, T am averse to the perpetual maintenance, of great 
armies; but without somewhat of a military spirit there can be 
little spirit for anything,—as wc see in China and India. That 
the Florentines should have conquered the Pisans quite astonishes 
me when I look upon them: at present they could not conquer a 
hen-coop guarded by a cur. Boccacdo; in his eclogue entitled 

p» See cancelled pdikages printed at the end of the Conversation.] 
From ** Ik'ccaccio ” to “ BaldcUi ” (4 lines) added in 3rd ed.] 
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Lipisy calls the Florentine by the name of Batracus (frog), as 
being the most loquacious and timid of animals. Such at least 
IS the explanation given by his countryman and commentiitoi', 
Baldelli. 

Leopold, The Itiilians, when they were hnivest, were like 
tame rabbits; very pugnacious among themselves, but cioudiing, 
screaming, and submitting to be torn jnccemeal by the smallest 
creatures of another race. In the consulate of Marcus Valerius 
(brother of Publicola) and Postumius, the Sabines were conquered; 
thirteen thousand prisoners were taken in two battles; in the 
second no Roman was slain. 

I \v<mt no armies. If ever 1 should want them, 1 can procure 
a much better commodity at the same price; the rations of a 
Bohemian and of a Tuscan are the same: I would not change a 
good farmer for a bad soldier. I want honest men jmd no other 
glory than that of making them. 

rresideui.^'’ If you abolish the convents of monks, you act 
consistency in abolishing your annies: for tlie natives of Florence 
aie the smallest and wi'akest men in Fuiope ; and, whenever we 
meet one stronger than the generality, we may be sure he derives 
Ins origin from the convent. I'he monks are generally stout, and 
their offspjing is healthy; but this continues for only one genera¬ 
tion. The childien of yoin soldiers arc mostly weak, like those 
of your citizens ; and from the same cause, indiscriminate venery. 
The monks have their choice, fiom the facilities afforded to them 
by the sacredness of their order, and by the beneficence of con¬ 
fession ; advantages in which the soldiery does not jiarticipati?. 
In ProtesUint countries, the ])eople are always both cle.inlier and 
healthier than in Catholic ; but I have observed that the religious 
in the former arc mostly the weakest men in the community,—in 
the latter, universally the strongest. 

Leopold, As my soldiers are useless to me in the field, I 
shall call them out more frequently in the churches, when I have 
reduced the number of ecclesiastics. On great festivals we have 
decently smart files of them in tlic nave. I shall indulge the 
people with a larger number, and oftener. 

President, In Tuscany there are persons of integrity; few 

From ** President to “ofttner” (io lines) added in 2nd ed.] 
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indeed, and therefore the more estimable.®® Wlierever there is a 
substitute for morality; where ceremonies stand in the place of 
duties; where the confession of a fault before a priest is more 
meritorious than never to have committed it; where virtues and 
duties arc vicarious} wheie crimes can be expiated after death 
fijr money ; where by breaking a wafer you open the gates of 
heaven,—])robity and honor, if they exist at all, exist in the 
temperament of the individual. Hence a general indifference to 
virtue in others; hence the best men in Italy do not avoid the 
worst; lienee the diverging rays of opinion can be brought to no 
focus; nothing can be consumed by it, nothing warmed. 

The language proves the character of the jicople. Of all 
pursuits and occupations, for 1 am unwilling to call it knowledge, 
the most trifling is denominated virtu. An alteration in a 
picture is penlimento. 

The Romans, detained from war and activity by a calm, 
tcmied it malacia the Italians, whom it keeps out of danger, 
call it honactia. I®® am ashamed to confess that we Frenchmen 
have borrowed this expression, without a suspicion of its import. 
We are, it is true, the most courageous people in the world ; but 
we have always been the most subject to panics by land, and to 
dcs])aii by sea. 

Leopold.'-^'' On malacia aiiii bonaccia let me remark, tliat, 
although tlie latter supplanted the former, as Beneventum did 
Makvcnlum, yet malacia descentks not in a direct line from malus 
(a thing evidently unknown to those who substituted in its place 
bonaccia)^ but from (JtOtXardii. Malus itself has the same origin. 
Effeminacy and wickedness were conelative terms both in Greek 
and Latin ; as were courage and virtue. Among the l.'inglish, I 
hear, softness and folly, virtue and purity, are synonymous. Let 

First ed. rca^is; “ estimable. One honest Italian is worth one hundred 
thousand honest Englislimen. for such, I imagine, to be the proportion. 
Wherever, ’ &c.J 

pr From ‘‘ An ” to pentimento " added in 3rd ed-l 

[■*** First ed. leads; '■^bonnada. Love ot their country is so feeble that 
whatever is excellent they call ptle^rino'' From “ 1 ” to *• sea ’’ (5 lines) 
added in 2nd ed.j 

p9 .idded in 3rd ed.: from '*on” to “people’’ (ro lines) 
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others determine on which side lies the indication of the more 
quiet, delicate, and reflecting people. 

Preslilent.^^ If a footman sends a scullion to a tailor, it is an 
ambamata. Sbirri are eminently la fami^lia, quite at home ; but 
what is admirable is pellegrino. 

So corrupt are they, that softness with them must partake of 
disease and impurity: it is morbide%%a» 

Three or four acres of land with a laborer’s cottage are called 
a pndere, Beggai ly magnificence of expression ! livery house 
with a barn-door, instead of a narrower, is pala%%o, 

I saw open in a bookseller’s window a boy’s dictionary, 
“ Dictionarium Ciceronianum,” in the page where heros was, and 
found its interpri'tation, barone, signore. 

Such is their idea of contemplation, and of the subjects on 
which it should be fix(*d, that, if a dinner is given to a person of 
r^nk, the gazettes announce that it was presented alia Contem- 
pki^ione Jtlla sua screllcnt.a. 

A lamb’s fry is cosa stupenda : a'*^ })aper kite is aquihne. 

Their iilea of fighting is exemplified in the word tirare^ which 
properly means to drug. 

• Stiength winch frightens, and finery which attracts-them, are 
honesty : hence nluamo galantuomo. 

A well-dressed man is a man of honor; mmo dt garho. 

Spogltare is to undress; the s}>oils of a modern Italian being 
his shirt and stockings. 

Pride is offended at selling any thing ; the shopkeeper tells you 
tliat he gives you his yaid of shoe-ribbon : da not vende. 

A trinket is a joy, gtoia ; and a present is a regala^ though it be 
a bodkin. 

One would imagine that giusti-xuato means requited: it means 
hanged: as if justice did nothing eJvse, or had nothing else to do. 

From “ President ” to ^^psUe^rino *’ (3 Uties) added in 3rd ed.; 2 lines 
below from three ” to “ signore ” added in 2nd ed.] 

From a *’ to atjuihnc " added in 3rd ed.; from * their ” to “ drag ’’ 
(2 lines) added in 2nd ed.; 3 lines below from Spogltare ” to “ stockings ” 
(2 lines) added in 2nd ed.; 2 lines below rst ed. reads: ‘‘ wnde. Misloi- 
tune i'. criminal: the captive is a wicked man cattivo-^'' Irom ‘‘A” to 
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from “Oiie ” to “ do ” added in 2nd ed 1 
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Leopohl.^^ I can furnish you with another example in my own 
profession, Gomcniare means to govern and to •wash the dishes. 
This indeed is not bo absurd at bottom ; for thei e is generally 
as much dirty work in the one as in the other. 

President. Meschino, formerly puor^ is now mischievous or 
had. 

Lcopold.^^ I am no etymologist, and more than an etymolo¬ 
gist is wanted here; but let me remark to you that the word 
meschino is still in use among us in the same double accepuition, as 
the word wretch is among the English ; and you Frenchmen, 
too, em})loy the word mechanty which comes from it, in the srirae 
mannei. The words signify to us that wretchedness and wicked¬ 
ness go togethei. 

President. I see it. Things strike us in another language 
which we pass over in our own ; and words often lose their 
original meaning. What is general may become particular, and 
what is particular may become general. Ama%%are is to kiR, 
The meaning was originidly to kill with a club. We now say r/ 
gatto ha amd%‘z.ato un topo, although we have the best grounds fer 
believing that cats never killed rats with clubs, even in the heroic 
iiges. . 

An Italian thinks he pays me a comjiliment by calling me fttrboy 
holding it as the summit of It'Iicity and glory to overreach. But 
on the other hand, if roguery is jirai so worthy, misfortune is 
criminal; the captive is a wicked man, tattivo. 

A person is not rendered vile by any misconduct; but if he 
has the toothache, he is avvilito. 

With^'* all tlie admiration and aptitude of the Italians for poetry, 
any grimace or trick of the countenance is called a verso. Fa 
tanii verst. We call valiant the man who defends his own or 
his countiy’s honor by his courage : the Italians call valiant a 
famous fiddler or well-winded lifer,— valente suonotarc. In Italy, 

[I'^From Lcopfild" ro ‘‘ other” {4 lines) added in znd ed.] 

*Teseo era stato anch'egli un certo protettore e difensore, e benig- 
nameiite e con amorevolezza haveva ascoltato i preghi degli uumini f««- 
ch'mi. — y^tte dt PlutArco da JM. Ludovico DomenhAi, J^DLX, 

[43 From “ l.fopoUy to “ cattiito ” (19 lines) added in 2nd ed.] 
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the fabulous is the common speech: favaila and lingua are 
synonymous. 

Opera was among the Romans labor^ as oper£ pretium, &c. It 
now signifies the most contemptible of performances, the vilest 
office of the feet and tongue, whenever it stands alone by excell~ 
ence, Antma^^ the soul^ is also the mould of a button : antmella 
(the endearing form), a sweetbread, 

OsttUf a sacrifice (Imstia)^ now serves equally to designate the 
Almighty and the wafer that seals a billet-doux. This, too, we 
have in common, l^oisoning was fomierly so ordinary an opera¬ 
tion here, that what other nations call a violent death was called 
;m assisted one. Nacqui ro),)inione, dispersa allora, ch* egli 
mancava di morte aiutata piutosto die uaturale,** says Bentivoglio 
on Don John of Austria. 

Leopold}^ Beware, M. President, that no learned man in his 
idleness tike you farther to task on the same subject. I would 
wish to retaliate on you as gently as possible, but I find in one of 
your expressions that characteristic sportiveness which attends 
your crudties, when you commit any. Amende honorable, as your 
jurists call it, is thus defined by them : “ Le condamne CvSt a 
genoux en chemise, la corde au cou, une torche a la main, et con¬ 
duit par le bourreau.” This honorable way in which an offender 
is persuaded to correct liis error is, according to time and j>erson, 
accompanied by ffagellations and other ceremonials of honor and 
devotion, in which the humble minister of justice, the hangman, 
has the gooilness to lend him all the assistance in his power, .md 
indeed to take upon himself this most painful part of the duty ; 
the person who makes the expiation to honor and the laws only 
lending the 8up<‘rricies (or a little more) of his body, while the 
precursory section of his amendment is going through. 

There are idoms for which no philologer can account; such as 

1]^'From “yirtiw./” to sivedhreaii'' (z lines); and two lines below 
from “■ This *’ to “ Austria ” (6 lines) added in 3rd ed. In the ist ed. there 
are in a footnote on 0 stu 4 two Latin epigrams the first of which is wortli 
quoting. 

•* Oblita butyro quanta es mea crustula. Quanta 
Vel sine butyro quum deus esse potes.”] 

From LeopotJ" to “ through ” (16 lines) added in 2nd ed.; and 
from “ There ” to “ one " (3 line-') added in 3rd ed.] 
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personne for nobody^ and a meme for ability to perform. You lend 
an oatli,—vous piotez sermcnt,—do you ever keep one ? 

I have found in twenty of your authors, at the least, the ex¬ 
pression, fatre reteniir sa voix au milieu ; entonner is also in 
common use, :i proof of a noisy people : and perhaps some might 
be found of a vain one. I must fight for my Tuscans ; they 
have other phrases which prove their good nature,—not the least 
of merits in any man or any people, and among the first to be 
commeniled by a prince. 

Thcii oaths and exclamations, instead of peste and other horrors, 
are, by the kindest and most lovely of the gods,— fer Bacco ! 
per Bacco d"* India ! Fc di Bacco I Corpo di Bacco ! per Dingi 
Bacco ! 

President, What can that mean ? 

Leopold. Dingi is an abbreviation of Dionigi (Dionysius). 
Then, per Diana / or by the most beautiful of our indigenous 
plants, as Cappart / Corhe%%oli f 

President. 1 do not iinderst.ind the latter. 

Leopold. Corhe'z,'z,oli are the berries of the arbutus: your 
French corheil comes from the twigs, which arc used in making 
baskets and panniers; and another word, which you like less, 
eorvcCf —loads of stone, earth, manure, carried on the backs of 
men and women in crates of this material. Let us now leave the 
fields again, for cities and manners. 

We may discern, 1 think, the characters of nations in their 
different modes of salutation. Wc Italians reply, S/o bene s the 
ancient Romans, valeo; the Englishman, I am >well; the 
Frenchman, / carry myself ‘well. Here, the Italian, the best 
formed of Europeans, st,inds with gracefulness and firmness; in 
short, stands ‘well. The Roman, proudly confident in his strength, 
said, / am a tout and hearty. The Englishman feels throughout 
mind and body this “ standing well,’^ this calm, confident vigor, 
and says, 1 am well. The Frenchman carries himself so. 

President. It is dangerous to retort on princes. 

Leopold. 1 invite it. 

j |47 From ‘* 1 ” to Corpo de Baud'* (lo lines) added in and ed.; and 
fioni per lYingt " to (5 linci) added in 3rd ed.] 

['*** From “ or " to “ material ” (8 lines) added in 2nd ed.; and from 
*• Let ” to that ” (15 lines) added in 3rd ed.] 
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President, By this condescension I am encouraged lo remark, 
that a stranger'*^' is mucli amused by the designation of your 
Italian tribunals, the ruota criminak, &c.; as if Justice had her 
wheel, like Fortune, or rather used the same. 

heopold. Such is the idea the thing itself pi esents to us; the 
word is deduced from the rolling and unroU'mg of papers, and is 
analogous to the •vulumen of the Romans, and the roll of the 
English, which likewise gives an appellation to a court of 
judicature. 

President. Your Highness will permit me to add one more 
example. If injustice is done and redress claimed, it is requisite 
to perfornt an execrable act, if the words mean any thing,— 
umUtare una supplied. Baser language was never heard in the 
palace of Domitian, who commanded that he should be called 
lord and god. I could select many such expressions. In this 
perversion of moral feeling, it is not to be expected that th(‘ laws 
can always stand upright. It is dangerous for a foreigner not to 
vrsit a cvnimissary of police; but to omit in an address to him 
the title of illustrisslmo is fatal. I convcisetl the other day with 
an English gentleman, who iiad conducted his wife and family to 
Pisto j.i, for the benefit of the air. He rented a villa at the re¬ 
commendation of the proprietor, who assured him thai the walls 
were dry, although built recently. Within a few days it rained, 
and the bed-chambers were covered with drops. His wife and 
child suflFered in their health : he expostulated ; he olleicd to pay 
a month^s rent and to quit the premises, insisting on the nullity of 
an agreement founded on fraud. The ]>roj)Osal was rejected ; a 
court of judicature declared the contract void. The g( ntlcman, 
to prove that there was nothing light or ungenerous in his motive, 
gave to his banker, M. Cassigoli, the amount of the six months’ 
rent, to be distributed among respectable families in distress. 
The proprietor of the house, enraged at losing not only what he 
had demanded but also what was oflfered, circulated a report in 
the coffee-houses, and wherever he went, that the gentleman 
might well throw away his money, having acquired immense 
sums by piracy. He appealed to the local tribunds, with a result 
far different from tJie former. The commissary, to whom the 
business was referred by them, called the offender to him in 

[*** From “a stranger” to ‘"same'’(3 lines) added in 2nd ed.; from 
LeopalJ" to “ PretiJent'^ (5 lilies) added in 3rd ed-I 
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private, without informing the plaintiff of his intention. Hence 
no proof was adduced, no witness wa^s jjrcsent, and the gentleman 
knew nothing of the result for several weeks after. It was an 
admonition to be more cautious in future, given to a man who had 
in succession been servant to two masters, botli of whom were 
found dead without illness; a man who, without any will in his 
favor, any success in the lottery, any dowry with his wife, any 
trade or profession, any cmj)loyment or occupation, possessed 
12,000 crowns. Where justice is refused, neglected, or per¬ 
verted, the PresidenU del buon Governo is the magistrate who 
receives tlic appeal. The foreigner stated his case fully to the 
piTside It, from whom he obmined no redress, no answer, no 
notice.* 

^rio “ No answer, no notice ” added in 31 d ed. The footnote assumes 
its present form in the 2tid ed. In the ist ed. in place of the first 16 lines 
another anecdote is given, which is not reprinted here,] 

* Dr Lotti of Lizzano, on the confines of the Modenese, the reputed 
son of the Emperor P. Leopold, to whom (il 1 may judge from the coins) 
he bore a perfect resemblance, was the most learned and courh*ous man 
I have ever Conversed with in Tuscany. He was ratlier fond of wine; 
but with decorum. I spent one ol the ha]>piest days of my life in liis 
.society, and was about to repeat my visit the following summer, whey 
I heard that my quiet, inoirensive, beneficent friend had been stoned to 
death by a pari.shioner. No inquiry was instituted by government: he 
had nothing but erudition and virtue to recommeitd him, and the tears 
and blessings of the ptjor. 1 asked how so unmerited a calamity could 
have hcfalleii so warm-hearted a creatint*. and in the decline of life: the 
reply was, Chi ta'f fotse uno sha^lio. W^ho perhaps it ivas Jnne hy mis¬ 

take. What a virtuous and happy people mii.st that be. to which such 
a loss is imperceptible ! 1 saw him but three times, and lament it more 
than I think it right to express, at the di.slance of nearly two years. Rest 
thee with (lod, kind, gentle, generous I.vittl! 

A courier, who had been in the service of Prince bmghese, went openly 
by day into the Po,stma.ster’.s office, stabbed him in the body, fired a 
pistol through his hand, was confined at Volteira, and released at the 
intercession of Prince Borghese in six weeks. 

"W^hoever shall publish a periodical work, containing a correct and 
detailed account of irrcgularitie.s and iniquities in the various courts of 
law throughout Europe, will accomplish the greatest of literary under¬ 
takings, and will obtain the merit of the stanchest, the true.st, and the 
be.st of reformers. No subject is so humble that it may not be recom¬ 
mended by a fit simplicity of style; no story so flat that it may not so¬ 
licit attention if edged by pointed remarks. The writer will perform 
one of those operations wJiich are often admired in Nature, by eliciting a 
steady, biwad, and beautiful light from rottenness and corruption. 
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Leopold, As I covered my cars at the commencement, 1 must 
at tlie conclusion. Scandalously as my servants acted, the rank 
and character of the injured gentleman were imperfectly known to 
the commiss;iry and the president, who also are ignorant that many 
of the best families in England are untitled. Here counts and 
marejuises are more plentiful than sheep and swine; and there 
are orders of knighthood where there is not credit for a pound 
of polenta.''*^ 

President. Your predecessors have softened what was already 
too soft; and your Highness must give some consistency to your 
mud, by expovsing and woi'king it, if you desire to leave upon it 
any durable or just imjnession. I am afraid it will close upon your 
footstep the moment you go away. 

Leopold. I hope not. Tuscany is a beautiful landscape with 
bad figures : I must introduce better. 

President.''^ To speak without reserve or dissimulation, I have 
remarked this diflerence between the gentlemen of Florence and 
those of^ other nations. While others reject disdainfully and in¬ 
dignantly from among tlu*m any member who has acted publicly 

privately with dishonor, these interest themselves warmly in his 
favor, although they never had visited or known him. It must bt* 
from a powerful sympathy, and in the hop'a, more or Jess remote 
and obscure, that tiicy may benefit in the same manner in the same 
circumstances. 

Leopold. I begin with what forms the moral character, how¬ 
ever my coniluct may be viewed by the Catholic princes. Few 
among them are better than whipped childn-n, or wiser tlian un- 
whipped ones. They are puppets in the hands of priests: they 
nod their heads, open their mouths, shut their eyes, and thi'ir blood 
is liquefied or congealed at the touch of these imjiostors. I will 
lessen their influence by lessening their number. To tJie intent of 
keeping up a numerous establishment of satellites in the church 
militant, a priest is punished more severely for perforining twice 
in the day the most holy of his ceremonies than for almost any 
violation of morality. But the popes, perhaps, have in secret a 
typical sense of the Mass, permitting the priest to celebrate it only 

1^91 ed. reads: “ polenta, and the bravest of whose menihers would 
tremble to mount a goat in tlieir worst breeches. FresiJenU^'' 

From « President'^ to “Leopold ” (lo lines) added in 2nd ed.j 
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once, in remembrance that Christ was sold once only. When 
we arrive at mystery, a single step farther and we tumble into the 
fosse of fraud. The Romish Church is the general hospital of 
old and incurable superstitions from the Ganges to the Po. It 
is useful to princes as a pigsty is to fanners; but it shall not 
infect my palace, and shall do as little mischief as possible to my 
people. 

President. Your Highness, by diminishing the number of 
priests, will increase the rate of Masses, A few days ago I 
went into San Jjorenzo, and saw a clergyman vStrip off his 
gown before the altar with violence and indignation. Inquiring 
the re.'son, I was informed that four pauls had been offered to 
him for a Mass, wliicli he accepted, and that on his coming into 
the church the* negotiator said he could afford lo ])ny only three.^'** 
Theie are offices in the city where Masses arc bargained for 
publicly. Purgatory is the Peni of Catholicism; tht‘ body of 
Christ in some of our shops is at the price of a stockfish, in others 
a fat goose will hardly reach it, and in Via dd Cahaioli it is worth 
a sucking-pig. 

Leopold. The Roman States are worse in proportion. 

President. Tlierc arc more religious in that territory thap. 
slave-masters in our American islands, and their gangs are 
und(‘r stronger and severer discij)line. Tlie refuse of man¬ 
hood exercises the tyranny of Xerxes in the cloak and under 
the stiitutcs of Pythagoras. 

Leopold. is curious and interesting to observe the fabri¬ 
cation of those insects, which from the bottom of the Sea of 
Galilee ha^'e been adding, year after ye.ir, particle on particle, 
and have ultimately filled up almost the whole expanse with their 
tort,uous and branching corallines. 

When violence and usuq)ation were distracting the Roman 
empire, can we wonder if the possessors of knowledge and the 
lovers of quiet dung together, and contrived the best and readiest 
means possible of preserving the little they letained ? The 
sanctuaries of religion, abandoned by the old gods and old wor- 

P® III ist ed. there is u tootnote here which is not reprinted. It con¬ 
tains a scandalous story concerning the avarice of a FJoientine nobleman.] 
From “It” to “corallines” (5 lines) added in 3rd ed. and then 
from “ When " to “excommunicated ” (158 lints) added in znd ed.] 
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shippers served the purpose well. Persecution rendered the new 
guests only the more united ; pity at their sufFeiings, admiration 
at their virtues, drew many toward them ; miracles were invented, 
encouraged, propagated. There is somctliing of truth in every 
thing. Like gold, it is generally found in small quantities; and, 
as is said of gold, it is universal: even falsehood jests upon it. 
Contrivances, which at first were requisite and necessary for the 
security of a weak and unprotected religion, now began to 
multiply for its extension and aggrandizement. The credulous, 
the rich, the slothful, stood prepared for the mark that was to be 
impressed on them by the coarse, indiscriminating letters of the 
age. The literary now chose their emperor, as the military chose 
tlieirs, only giving him another title inaugurated by religion. A 
quieter crafi, obscr\ing the invSUibility of [)ower, devised and 
executed at leisure the institutions besJ adapted to its mainten¬ 
ance ; and by degrees such barriers Avere erected about the church, 
as neither in extent nor in otrength had ever surrounded tlie 
pretoriuqs. The who came fjom distance to venerate 

the simple edifice—the house of a god Ixu n in a maiigt'r—could 
not pass nor even look over the ramparts, and were driven away 
or punished as criminals if they inquired for it. Somewhat 
earlier, when the najiic of pope had not yet b(‘en invented, instead 
ol’ surprise at any worldly advantages the pastors derived from the 
tractability of their flocks, it might rather be excited at their 
moderation. This, however, soon was over; and such rapacity 
succeeded as no other religion, no other govcinnicnt, no tyranny, 
no conquest hath exemplified. In our days, the conirnantler of 
the faithful in the West is contented if we pay and clothe his 
military, permitting them to be Uikcn off our lands for him, and 
allowing him to discipline them, even in our streets and houses. 
The more virtuous our subjects are, the less contented is he. 
Every execution-day is a rent-day to him: no follow is hanged 
but fhe halter is his purse-string. The most notorious robber 
that ever infested Tuscany was no sooner upon the gibbet than 
forty or fifty idlei -thieves, in white surplices half-way down the 
hams, ran about our streets, soliciting the eleemosynary paolo from 
citizen and peasant, to liberate the sinful soul earlier out of 
purgatory. Can we imagine that crimes will be rigorously 
reprehended by those who derive a revenue from the multiplicity 
and magnitude of them ? 
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President. Wliat purgatory may be to any of the dead I 
cannot tell; but T sec it is a ]>aradisc to a great portion of the 
living. How many dormitories and refectories are warmed with 
it! How many gardens, lined with orange and citron, arc 
brought into blossom by its well directed fires ! Not Styx, nor 
Acheron, nor Phlegcthon, but Pactolus is now the river that runs 
through the infernal regions, leaving its golden sands on the papal 
shore, the jiatrimony of Saint Peter. 

Leopold. What do you imagine was the reason, M. Hu Paty, 
why celibacy was inijjoscd on the priesthood, not when it was 
chaste and virtuous, but at a time when neitlier the heads of the 
Church nor her other members were any longer pure ? 

President. There cannot be conceived a better reason for so 
extraordinary and unnatural an ordinance, than that the con¬ 
cubines and wives of such dissolute men were, as you may 
suppose, eternally at variance; and ecclesiastical polity was well 
aware that they would arouse by degrees, and excite to inquiry, a 
supine and dormant world. The pope therefore put down, and 
suppre.s 8 ed under tlie piscatory signet, the more clamorous of the 
parties. Among the first Christians all things were in common 
but their wives; among those of the jxipal reformation, tlie wiveV 
vseem the only things that wert* so. 

Leopold. I am apprehensive, M. Du Paty, you will be 
thought here in Italy to entertain but little reverence even for 
those higher authorities (if any are higher than the pope) on 
which the foundations of our faith repose ; it being known that 
men of letters in France, including the dignitaries of the Chuich, 
are inclined to ])lulosophy. 

President. Sir, T wish they were ; for then they would teach 
and practise Christianity, which is peace and good-will toward 
men. The partisans of popery have evinced by their conduct 
that cither the book whereon they found their religion in itself is 
false, or that those dogmas are which they pretend to draw from 
it; otherwise they would not forbid nor discountenance its circu¬ 
lation and publicity. In copying the worst features of every 
religion, they should at least have omitted tliis. The Egyptian, 
the Hindoo, and other priesthoods, kept their sacred books secluded 
from the people, and said jierhaps that they were thus commanded, 
whetlier by dog or by calf, or some such deity ; but if the pope 
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believed in the gospel, or ever read it, he must know that his pre¬ 
decessors (as he calls the apostles) were commanded to disseminate 
it among all the nations of the universe. 

Leopolds Catliolicism does not apj>ear to be quite so poly- 
theistical among you F renchmen as among us. 

President. An Italian, a Spaniard, or a Portuguese has no 
thought whatever of praying to God. The expression, common 
in our language, is unknown in theirs. Desirous as I always was 
of finding out the opinions of men on this subject, I accosteil one 
who had been praying, at the entrance of a village, to an image 
of earthenware in a niche against a cottage.- 

“You pray tliim, my good young man ! 1 am happy to observe 
that you think of your Creator in the days of your youth! ” 

He looked at me with wonder. 

“Were not you praying to the h'ather of mercies?” 

“ Oh, now 1 undenstJind. I was praying, sir, to his mother 
and Saint Zenobio.” 

“ ExovUently done ! But do you never offer up a prayer to 
God himself?” 

His leply 1 must give in his own language:— 

““Mi can zona ! Ad Iddio medesimo ! solo, solo! ma'davvero 
non sono si poco garbato.’^ 

Accustomed, as the peopl(* of these countries have been for 
centuries, to ask favors by means of valets, who speak to the 
ladies’ maids, and they to their mistresses, whence the petition 
goes up to tlic husband or cavalierr servunte^ they pursue the 
same steps in their prayers to Heaven: first a prayer to Saint 
Zenobio ; then, with his permission, to the Virgin ; who again is 
requested to seize a suitable opportunity of mentioning the matter 
to her son ; or, at her option, to do it herself, and let him know 
nothing about the business. Such are the thoughts of those who 
think tile most deeply. 

Leopold, What can be the reason why the pious in your 
country, and sincere Catholics, speak oftencr of God than of 
his son or parent ? 

President, The reason, I presume, is that our ancestors the 
Gauls worshipped one superior Bt'ing,—though, from inditference 
to the truth in such matters, Csesar asserts the contrary,—^and 
that hence we still talk as monotheists ; while other nations, who 

11. p 
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were formerly polytheiste, ret;iin the language of sucli; and would, 
perhaps, altliough the religion of the country had retained no 
shadow or resemblance of it.* 

Leopold. No jiiince ought to be indifferent to religion; but 
every one ought to the forms and sects of it, so long as they 
abstain from pretensioiivS of interference with the State. This is 
an offence which, at the least, sliould be punished by their 
suppression. I am supposed to exercise ,ia arbitrary power in 
this country ; yet my interference in the affalis of religion is less 
extensive than that of your Louis XTV. In his Declaration of 
1682, he says; “Pour Tinteret de PEglisc de notre royaume, de 
laquellc nous sommes premier et universel ])rotccteiii.’' Accord¬ 
ing to the former of these words (premier), he takes precedency 
of the pope in the Church ; and according to the latter (universel), 
he quite excludes him. 

President. Many of our bishops think otherwise; although 
the most acute and clear of rcasoners, and the most eloquent 
of exj)ositors, Bossuet, was in this campaign the cham})i©n of the 
king. 

Leopold. Of your bishops there are many who think other¬ 
wise ; first because many of them think little, and possess no 
learning; and secondly and mainly, because they have a ' 
chance of being cardinals by adherence to the paj>acy, • »i 
that they cannot lose their bisJioprics by it. Surely I i a-, 
much jiower in my monasteries as the popes have in n' • u. ic- 
sliops. 

President. That is clear. 

Leopold. Nevertheless they have forbidden, under pain of ex- 
communication, to copy the miserere of Allcgrini, which is only 
to be sung in the pope’s chapel, and by eunuchs. This is an 
order more conformable to the tastr of Nero lUan to the office 
of Christ’s vicar. 

President. A countryman of mine, Choron, infringed the 
edict, and may have his throat cut for it; the offender being 
excommunicated. 

^ If Du Paty were now living, what would he say about the report on 
the project of a law in France against sacrilege, in which the reporters 
use the wi»rd dJchle (god-killiiig), and are guided by the Jesuits, who 
would burn you alive for materialism ! 
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Leopold. Although I would admit but one system laws 
and one head of them, 1 would willingly see several religions in 
my States, knowing that in England and Holland tliey are checks 
one upon another. The Quaker inverts bis eye and rebukes his 
graceless son, by observing how industrious and tractable is the 
son of some fierce Presbyterian; the Catholic points to the 
daughter of a Socinian, and cries shame upon his own, educated 
as she was in the purity of the faith, in the religion of so many 
forefiithers. Catholicism loses somewhat of its poisonous strong 
sjivor by taking root in a welUpulvensed, well-harrowed soil. As 
competition levels the j)rice of provisions, so maintains it the just 
value of sects. Whatever is vicious in one v? kept under by the 
concourse of others, and each is emulous to j)rove the vsuperiority 
of its doctrines by lionesty and regularity of life. If ever the 
English could be brought to one opinion in politics or religion, 
tJ'cy would lose the energy of their charactei and the remains of 
dieir freedom. In England, the Catholics are unexceptionably 
good members of society ; allhough the gentlemen of that per¬ 
suasion, I hear, are generally more ignorant than others, partly 
by tile jealous spirit ol iheir Church, and partly by an ungenerous 
x&lusion troni the universities. I'hey keep a chaplain in their 
' ';se8, but alwuvs u man of worth, and not combining as in Italy 
olurjlity - '' incongruous offices. Plere, a confessoi, in many 
'\U!ces, is tuuu to the children, house-steward to the fathei, and 
iovalterf- ’•rrvleuh' to the mother. He thinks it would be a 
u! 'ckei) of Cod to ca'I her to confess, without a decent provi- 
•' n of sliirht 'ansgressions; and he cures her indigestions by a 
O' rt, her .pialrrs t»f conscience by a sacrament. 

^rmdent, moralitv and learning require the sound of 

o ■*: rib •►ing tm< . lo keep them from loitering and flagging. 

Calvinism f .d "lade and was making a rapid progress in 
fiance, the Cathohe biuhops were learned men; indeed so 
’earned, that Josejih Scaiiger, himself a Calvinist, acknowledged 
"0 the latter part of his life their immense superiority over the 
“'-sing sect. At present, there is only one bishop in France 
capable of reading a chapter in the Greek Testament, which 
every schoolboy in Engl.ind, for wliatcver profession he is in¬ 
tended, must do at eleven years of age. I would then recom- 
From “Although " to “thum ’’ (z lines) added in 3rd ed.j 
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mend a free commerce both of matter and of mind. I would let 
men enter tlicir own churcliLs with the same freedom as their own 
houses ; and I would do it without a homily on graciousness or 
favor. For tyranny itself is to me a word less odious than 
toleration. 

Leopold, 1 am placed among certain small difficulties. 
Tuscany is my farm; die main object of proprietors is their in¬ 
come. I would see my cattle fat and my laborers well clothed; 
but 1 v/ould not permit the cattle to break down my fences, nor 
the laborer to dilapidate my buildings. I will preserve the 
Catholic religion in its dogmas, forms, discipline, and ceremonies: 
it is the jiommcl of a sovereign’s sword, and the richest jewel in 
his regidia; no bull, however, shall squeeze out blood under me, 
no faggot sweat out heresy, no false key unlock my treasury. 
The propensity will always exist. The system has been called 
'mpevhim in imperWy very unwisely : it was imperium super imperio, 
until it taught kings to profit by its alphabet, its cijihers, and its 
flagellations. You complain that I have softened my niiid: this 
is the season for tj*eading and kneading it; and there ai-e no better 
means of doing so, none cheaper, none more effectual, than by 
keeping a gang of priests on the platform. America will produce 
disturbances in Europe by her emancipation from England. The 
example will operate in part, not princij):illy. Wherever tlieie is 
a national debt, disproportionately less rapid in its extinction than 
in its formation, there is a revolutionary tendency : this will sj>read 
where there is none; as maladies first engendered in the air are 
soon con>municated by contact to the sound and healthy. 
Various causes will be attributed to the effect; even the books 
of philosophers. All the philosophers in the world would produce 
a weaker effect in this business than one blind ballad-singer.’ 
Principles are of slower growth than passions ; and the hand of 
Philosophy, holden out to all, there are few who press cordially. 
And who arc those ? the disappointed, the contemplative, the 
retired, the timid. Did Cromwell read Plato ? Did the grocers 
of Boston read Locke ? Th<* true motives in political affairs are 
often improbable. Men who never heard of philosophy but to 
sneer at it after dinner will attribute to it those evils which their 
own venality and corruption have engendered; and not from a 
spirit of falsehood, but from incompetency of judgment and 
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reflection. What is the vsuiblest in itself is not always so in all 
places: marble is harder and more durable than timber; but the 
palaces of Venice and Amsterdam would have split and sunk 
without wooden piles for their foundation. Single government 
wants those manifold props which are supplied, well-seasoned, 
by Catholicism. A king indeed may lose his throne by indis¬ 
cretion or inadvertency, but the throne itself will never lose its 
legs, in any Catholic State. Never will a republican or a mixed 
constitution exist seven years where the hierarchy of Rome hath 
recently exerted its potency. Venice and Genoa afford no proofs 
to the contrary; they arose and grew up while the popes were 
bishops, and cj'e mankind had witnessed the wonderful spectacle 
of an inverted apotlicosis. God forbid that any corrupt nation 
should dream of becoming what America is! If it possesses one 
single man of reflection, he will demonstrate the impracticability of 
citizenship where the strongei body of the State, as the clergy 
must morally be, receives its impulse and agency from without, aiid 
where it claims to itself a jurisdiction over all, excluding all from 
any authority over its concerns. This demonstration leads to a 
sentence which policy is nccessitiited to pronounce, and humanity 
is'unable to mitigate. 

Presulenl, Theories and speculations always subvert religious, 
never political, establishments. Uneasiness makes men shift tlieir 
postures. National debts produce the same effects as private ones, 
—immorality and a desire of change ; the formier universiilly, the 
latter almost. A man may well think he pays profusely, who 
pays a tenth as an insurance for his property against the perils of 
the sea. Does he reason less justly who deems the same sum 
sufficient foi" the security of the remainder, in his own lands, 
in his own house ? No conquered people was ever obliged to 
surrender such a portion of its wealth, present and reversionary, as 
in our times hath been expended voluntarily in the purchase of 
handcuffs and fetters for home consumption. Free nations, for 
the sake of doing mischief to others, and to punish the offence 
of pretending to be like them, have consented that a certain 
preparation of grain shall be interdicted in their families; that 
certain herbs shall never be cultivated in their fields and gardens ; 
that they shall never roast certain beans nor extract certain liquors, 
and that certain rooms in their houses shall admit no light. Domi- 
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tian never did against Ids enemies what these free nations have 
done .igainst themselves. 

The sea-tortoise can live without its brains,—an old discovery! 
Men can govern without theirs,—an older still ! 

Letjpold.’^' 1 indeed see no reason why different sects in religion 
should not converst* in the streets, as they are walking to their 
churches and chapels, with as much good-will and good-humor 
as schoolboys of different ages and classes going up at the same 
hour and for the same purjjose to their appointed forms apd 
re8|)ccti\e teachers. Both parties arc going for learning and 
improvement: the younger is the wiser; how long shall it continue 
so ? 

President. I can calculate the jieriod to a day. It will con¬ 
tinue while the clergy is a distinct body; while a priest is a prince; 
while he wlio says at one moment, “ I am a servant, the servant 
of servants,*’ says at another, “ I am a master, the master of 
masters! ” 

So long as society will suffer these impositions, and^toiJ under 
these tax-gatherers, and starve and contend and bleed for them, 
animosity and hatred will deface and desecrate the house of prayer 
and peace. The interest of the class, and abovi' all of the chiefs, 
requires it; for, from thi' moment when men begin to understand 
and siipjjort one another, they will listen to them no longer, nor 
endure them. 

Leopold. I am influenced little by opinions: they vary the 
most where they are strongest and loudest; here they breathe 
softly, and not against me, foi I excite the hopes of many 
by extinguibliing those of a few. What I have begun I will 
continue ; but I see clearly where I ought to stop, and know 
to a certainty, which few reformers do, where I can. Exempt 
from intem])erancc of persecution as from taint of bigotry, I am 
disposed to see Christianity neither in diamonds nor in tatters: I 
would sell her red and white, to procure her a clean shift and 
inoffensive stockings. 

I must persuade both clergy and laity that God understands 
Italian. Ricci, Bishop of Pistoja, is convinced of this truth; 
but many of his diocesans, not disputing his authority, argue 
that, although God indeed may understand it, yet the saints, to 
From LcopvtJ * to ‘‘ them *’ (20 lines) added in 2nd ed. j 
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whom they offer up incense and in whom they have greater con¬ 
fidence, may not; and that being, for the most part, old men, it 
might incommode them in the regions of bliss to alter pristine 
habits. 

Warmly and heartily do I thank you, M. Du Paty, for your 
observations: you have treated me really as your equal. 

President. T should rather thank your Impenal Highness for 
your patience and confidence. If I have presented one rarity to 
the Palazzo Pitti, T have been richly remunerated with another. 
There are only two things which authorize a man out of office 
to speak his sentiments freely in the courts of princes,—vciy 
small stiiture and very small probity. -You have abolished this 
most ancient institution, in favor of a middle-sized man, who can 
reproach himself with no perversion or neglect of justice, in a 
magixStraUire of twenty years. 

{‘Till* following footnote on Gianni is reprinted from ist ed. with n 
few onni8'>ions. niy la'-t arrival on the continent, it retained among 

its mins two great men, Kosciusko and Gianni : the one I liad seem in 
England, the oiher 1 visited in Genoa. He wa.s in his ninetieth year; 
an age to which no r)ther minister of king or prince or republic has 
attained. But the evil passions never pieyed on the heart of Gianni; he 
Enjoyed good health from good spirits, and those from their only genuine 
source, a clear conscience. . . . Patient, provident, moderate, imper- 
tuihahle, he knew on all occasions what kind and what intensity of 
resistance should he ojiposed to violence and tumult, 1 will adduce twf» 
instances. Ricci, bishop of Pistoja and Prato, had excited the indigna' 
tion of Ills di(»cesans. by an atti“mpt, as is relatc'd in the dialogue, to 
imrodnee the prayers in Italian, and to ahoH.sh .st)me idle festivals and pio- 
cessions. 'I'he populact of Prato, headed by a confraternity, broke forth 
into acts of rebellion ; the bi,shoi)’.s palace was assaidted, his life threatened. 
The church bells summoned all true believers to the banner; the broken 
bones of saints were exposed, and invited others to be broken. Leopold, 
on hearing it, shocked in his sy.stem of policy, forgot at the moment 
the mildness of Ins character, and ordeied all the military at hand to 
march against the insurgents. (Jianni was sent for: he entered tlie very 
instant this command wa.s issued. What disturbs your Hi^rhneui said he, 
mildly. “You ought to liave been informed, Gianni,’^ answered the 
Grand-Duke, “ that the populace of Prato has re.sisted my authority and 
insulted Ricci, My troojj.s march in a body against these wretches.” 
I have already dispatched a stronger force a^aimt them than your hi^huLiS has done, 
a.uhsch, by your permiaion, must remain tn the city. “ On free quarters until the 
madmen are quiet. But how could you collect a stronger force so 
instantaneously ?” 

Instead of tim re^menU I dispatched two crass a, instead oj cannon and ammuni- 
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tion ’waggonty a nail-hoxy a hammer, aaid a clean napkin. If reinjarcententi art 
nvanted, tve can fnd a dtce-bax at Hiccardt^s and a sponge at HospiglksPs tm good 
security. At this hour, ho’we’uer, J am persuaded that the confraternity is ivalksttg 
in procession and extolling to the skies not t^our humanity but your devotion.^’ It was 
SO. 

The maximum or assize had been abolished by Gianni: lands and pro¬ 
visions rose in value ; the pe(sple was discontented, broke into his house, 
drank his wine, cut ht“ beds in pieces, and carried off the rest of his 
furniture. Leopold, who had succeeded to the Empire of Germany, and 
was residing at Vienna, decreed that the utmost severity should be 
exercised against all who had borne any part in this sedition. It was 
difficult'to separate the more guilty from the less; particularly as every 
man, convicted of delinquency, might hojje to extenuate his ofTence by 
accusing his enemy of one more flagrant Crianni, who could neither 
disobey nor defer the mandate of the Emi>eior, engaged Commendatore 
Pazzi to invite some hundreds of the people to a banquet in the court¬ 
yard of his palace. Now, while the other families of those Florentines 
wlio in ages past had .served this bustling little city, we^-e neglected for 
their obscurity, shunned for their profligacy, or despised for their avarice 
and baseness, that of Riccardi was still in esteem for its splendid hospi¬ 
tality, that of Pazzi for its patronage of the people. 'Phe invitation was 
unsuspected; they met, they feasted, they drank, profusely; every man 
brought forward his merits; what each liad done, and what*each wa'. 
ready to do, was openly declared and carefully recorded. On the following 
morning, before day-break, forty were on the road to tlie galleys. The 
people is never in such danger as from its idol,] , 

[Second ed. reads liere: “ support. Among the residents in Florence, I 
.speak in confidence, M. President, 1 remember none of even ordinary 
talents, 01, according to what 1 could judge or could learn from report, 
of the .slightest politic.iI 01 literary reputation. Not long ago a young 
person was sent hither in that capacity, who had more dog.s than books, 
and more mistresses than ideas. He rode hard, drank hard, and fiddled 
hard, and admitted to his society, as such peo|:^e usually do, the vilest 
and most abandoned of both sexes. At Milan, hi.s course was arrested 
by a deficiency of means; he had already drawn on his bankers here 
for sums, beyond such even as the prodigality of his government had 
enabled him to deposit in their hands. With this heavy debt upon him, 
he drew on them again from Milan, at one single time, for four thousand 
crowns. The diaft was dishonoured, with a protestation that their 
concerns were in,idequate to such frequent and vast demands. He replied 
with a vehemence of language, such as most tribunals would have severely 
punished in a private character, and such as, if presented in complaint to 
me, would have obliged me to insist on his recall. When he thus retired 
to rest himself for about a year, after the labours of his office, he left 
behind him a pack of hounds, a groom, a charge d’ affaires, a chasseur, 
and several other domestics. The amu.sement of these delegated powers 
was cat-hunting in the spacious gardens belonging to the legation. 
Every day the diversion was pursued, until the neighbourhood was so 
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infected with rats, that serious remonstrances, light as the subject may 
appear, were presented to me by gardeners, grocers, oilmen, booksellers 
and .stationers, and other trades; and 1 condemned to exte rmination by 
poison the more innocent of the offenders. 

The Sieur Dorcas, the secretary I mentioned, a necessitous and un¬ 
educated young person, no sooner found himself in possession (jf a hundred 
pounds a year, than he bought a pony, hired the best saddle and bridle 
tltat were to be let out, presented a bunch of flowers (when the season was 
sornewliat advanced) to the woman of highest rank he met at the catcim-, 
and manifested his resolution to be cavaliert servienir, wherever he found 
beauty and cookery. He soon introduced him.self to Madame Mnazt, 
a lady of great personal attractions, good-humoured, witty, well-informed, 
and whose house enjoys the reputation of an admirable kitchen. The 
next morning he addressed a note to her, declaring that she had pleased 
him, and desiring to know at what time she would be ready to receive 
the first visit of so distinguished and ardent a lover. She answered him 
as frankly, and proposed that the interview should take place on tlie 
ensuing evening, Sieur Dorcas ran to the milliner’s, bought a worked 
frill; to the perfumers, bought a bottle of eau de Cologne; and borrowed 
a clean cambric handkerchief to pour it on. Observing that his gloves 
bore the mark of the bridle, he put them Into his pocket before he knocked 
at the dooi. 'I'his he did once, and softly. It opened, as if by magic, 
A servan# with a lively countenance ushered him upstairs. He passed 
through an antechamber filled with fine pictures; every countenance 
.seemed to smile on him, every land »cape bloomed. He had little taste 
ex* tinje for them; onward he follosved the .servant. The doors of the 
apartment flew open to him. The whole lamily was assembled; Sieur 
Dorcas was announced ; all eyes were fixed upon a personage who had 
announced himself as the performer of so topping a part. Madame Mozzi 
and her i^a rose from their seats, and the former, after smiling most 
graciously, turned again to the cempany, and presented Sieur Dorcas, 
as the attach^, who would ha\e done .so much honour to them all, if he 
had not fixed his> attentions on the least worthy of the family. They 
made rheir obeisances to Sieur Dorcas: ‘ And now,’ said Madame Mozzi 
to her aja^ ‘ you will do me the favour, niy dear Iriend, to read the elegant 
note of the British Diplomatist,’ The ajj put on her spectacles and read 
it through. The husband took Sieur Dorcas by the hand, apologized 
for the necessity he was under of leaving iiim .so soon after his introduc¬ 
tion, and wislied him all possible success in his negotiatioti. 'I’lie other 
relatives complimented him on the frankness of the English character, 
of which they protested they never had seen before .so charming a 
specimen; and the lady told him, with an air of concern, and tender 
reproof, that .she found him somewhat more cold than his note had 
promi.sed. He bit his lips, lifted up one side of his shirt-coliar, bowed 
as well as he had learned to bow, and withdrew. He found the servants 
ranged upon the stairs; his conductor told him it was usual to give a 
maneia on the first good fortune, and hoped he would not forget it. As 
it often happens,” &c.] 
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VI. KOSCIUSKO AND PONIATOWSKI. ^ 

Poniatonvski, A short and hasty letter, brought by my courier, 
will have expressed to you, general, willi what pleasure 1 obtained 
leave of absence for ten days, that I might present you my affec¬ 
tionate homage iiere in Switzerland. 

Kosciusko, No courier can have airived, sir; for we hear 
tite children irt play in tlie street, an<l they would Itave been 
eanu-st to discover what sort of creature is a courier 

Poniato^wski, I myself am no bad specimen of onc': I have 
travei sed three kingdoms in five days; such a power of attraction 
hath Kosciusko on Poniatowski. 

Kosciusko. Poniatowski ! my brave countryman, 1 embrace 
you heartily. Sit down, rest yourself,—not uj)On that chair; the 
rushes are cut Uirough in the middle : the boys and girls come in 
when I am reading in the window or working in the garden, and 
play tlieir old cajUain thesi* tricks. 

Poniatotvski. 1 must embrace you again, my general ! 
Always the same kind tender heart, the srune simplicity and 
modesty ! There is little of poetry or of ingenuity in the idea 
that your nativity was between the Lion and the Virgin. 

Kosciusko.’^ O Poniatowski ! my countryman, comrade, and 
friend! how long it is since we met! 1 require a tew moments 

to recollect your features: the voice, and the heart that gives it 
utterance, are the same. I am indeed a revolutionist; 1 invert 
the order of established things. Usually the countenance is 
remembered when benefits are forgotten : from defect of sight, 
which tliese gaslies have injured, your countenance was only such 

[‘The exploits of Kosciusko were performed in the year 1794, when 
for a time, with far inferior forces, he resisted the combined armies of 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria. Aftei liis defeat and captivity in Russia, he 
went to li’ve in retirement in Switzerland. In 1807 Napoleon, who was 
about to invade Poland, entreated him to return to Poland and take com¬ 
mand of the Polish troops. The position, which Kosciusko refused was 
filled by Poniatowski, who, less clear sighted than hi.^ old chief, allowed 
Napoleon to use him as his tool. For Kosciusko Landor had a great 
admiration. See cancelled note on Gianni in the preceding Conversation, 
and a letter published in the Examiner of Nov. i, 1851. (Imag. Convers., 
i., 1814. i., 1846. Works, i., 1846. Works, iii. 1876.] 

[” From “ Kosdusho ” to more ’* (z6 lines) added in 2nd ed.] 
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to ray apprehension as to make me wonder whose it could be, 
while your services were fresh in my memory; services than 
which, in ages of heroism, no man ever rendered more pure or 
more illustrious to his country. 1 do not marvel that you have 
lost the bloom of youth, knowing your anxieties; but how happens 
it, that, after such exertions, such privations, such injuries (for 
all honors but one conferred on you, and that, too, by the voice 
of your countrymen, are such),—how happens it, Poniatowski, 
that you appeal’ more robust than ever, and retain to the full your 
activity and animation ? 

Poniatowski, Hope is the source of them ; the aroma with¬ 
out which our bodies are putridity, the’ether without which our 
souls themselves, so long as they are here on earth, are cold and 
heavy vapor. If we could but have saved our Poland, O my 
general! Jess men can rule her. Of all arts this is the easiest, 
and exercised by the most imbecile. The laws sliould rule ; for 
courts we have always in readiness a cushion, a king, and a crier; 
can any ^wicked wretch want more ? 

Kosciusko,^ Ah, scoffer! 

Poniatowski. I will ask the cpirstion, then, not scofFingly, 
but in sober sadness, i ask it in the name of our country; I 
ask her defender and protector ; 1 ask you, chief'of Poland! 
first of mankind !. why are you noi with us ? Oh, with what 
enthusiasm would our legions follow you! Return among us 
and command us. 

Kosciusko. Where is Poland \ 

Poniatowski. She rises from her ashes with new splendor; 
in every battle she performs the most distinguished part;—do 
you sigh at hearing it ? 

Kosciusko. Poniatowski! her blood flows for strangers, and 
her heroism is but an interlude in the drama of Ambition. She 
is intoxicated from the cup of Glory, to be dismembered with tlie 
less feeling of her loss. When she recovers her senses, in vain 
will she look around for compassion or for gratitude. Beyond a 
doubt, I am a feeble and visionary politician; nevertheless, 1 will 
venture to express my opinion, that gratitude, although it never 
has been admitted among the political virtues, is one; that 
whatever is good in morals is also good in politics; and that, by 
From “ Koscinsio ” to “ us ” (5 lines) Added in 3id ed.] 
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introducing it opportunely and dexterously, the gravest of old 
politicians might occasionally be disconcerted. Do not let ue be 
alarmed at the novelty: many have presumed to recommend the 
observance of justice j and gratitude is nothing more than justice 
in a fit of generosity, and permitting a Love or a Genius to carry 
off her scales. 

Pamatowshu We live in an age when no experiments of this 
kind are tried, and wiien others arc exhausted. 

Kosciusko, True, we see nothing in battle but brute force, 
nothing in peace but unblushing perfidy. War, which gave its 
name to stratagems, would recall them, and cannot: they are 
shut uj/ within the cabinet and counter, where they never should 
have entered, and the wisest of tlieni aie such as would disgrace 
the talents of a ring-di opper. 

If the person tt> whom fortune seems to have given the disposal 
of mankind had known any thing of our national character, he 
would have augment'd the dominions of Poland, instead of 
diminishing them ; if he had known as much of poljcy as a 
peasant, he would have united with it Royal Prussia and 
Hungary, and its southern boundaries would have been the 
Danube and tire Dnieper. Every German province, excepting 
a few I am about to mention, would have been erected into a 
kingdom, under the most powerful or the most popular of its 
princes, its nobles, its civil magistrates; representatives would 
have been elected, standing armies would have been abolislicd. 
Thus the existence of the governors and the prosperity of the 
governed would Ji.ive been his work, and that work would have 
been indestructible. The erection of twenty kings in twenty 
minutes would have abundantly gratified his vanity,—a considera¬ 
tion not unimporfcmt when we discourse upon crowned heads, 
and particularly upon heads crowned recently, or indeed upon 
heads of any kind subject to the vortexes of ))Ower. The 
Scandinavian Peninsula should have been strengthened by the 
junction of Denmark, Mecklenburgh, and Pomerania, forming a 
barrier against the maritime force of England, and (united by 
confederacy with Poland) against the systematic and unsuspected 
march of Muscovite aggression. No German kingdom should 
have contained much more than a million of inliabitants; for it 
was his business to lessen both the kingly authority and tlie kingly 
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History hath given us no example of a man whose errors are 
80 manifold and so destructive. I confess that I have been 
mistaken in foretelling his downfall: I calculated from observa¬ 
tions on mankind in ages less effete. I could not calculate tlic 
forces that resisted him : for I knew only the military and 
financial, and this but numerically ; I knew not by whom and 
where and to what specific object it was to be applied. Fortun¬ 
ate (if usurpers ever are) to spring up in a season of rankness and 
rottenness, when every principle or vitality had been extinguished in 
the State, either by the pestilence of despotism or by tiie tempests 
of democracy; when they who came against him from without 
were weaker in Judgment than himself; and when the wildest 
temerity was equally sure of success as the most prudent com¬ 
binations and best measured conduct! No general versed in war 
has been consulted by the principal of the belligerents ; but 
persons the least practised in it have been employed as com- 
rji.mders-in-ciiich The good people of Fngland is persuaded 
that to open a campaign is as easy as to open an oyster, and to 
finish it is a thing to be done as quickly as to swallow one. 

Poniato’ivsku England will alter her system from one of these 
Iwo causes: Either (at the end of twenty years perhaps) the families 
of her aristocracy will be sufficiently enriched, which is the prime 
motive in her undertakings; or a serious and earnest effort will be 
made against increasing danger, and some general of capacity will 
at last be appointed to satisfy the clamors of the pcopI<‘, and to 
keep the government, or rather the governors, unshaken. ^ But 
come, let us cease to speculate on the English, and indeed on 
everything else ilian our own beloved Poland. You have reason 
to shake your head, and to hold your hand over your eyes: you 
have reason to complain of ingratitude ; but it is rather on the vside 
of fortune than of princes, who, in good truth, owe you little. 

Kosciuslo. Wc hear many complaints of princes and of 
fortune; but believe me, Poniatowski, there never was a good or 
generous action that met with much ingratitude. 

Poniato’UJskU Not ■'* Sobieski from Austria ? 

See end of Conversation for rancelled passage.] 

From “ Not ” to “ ungrateful ” (8 lines^ added in 3rd ed. Sobieski, 
king of Poland, .saved Vienna from the Turk.?. The Emperor Leopold 
broke faith with him and thus forced him into a disastrous treaty with 
Russia.] 
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Kosciusko, Sobieski had his reward: God, who alone was 
great enough, bestowed it. 

Poniatowski. But then his kingdom ? what befell that ? and 
from whom ? Condescending, as you have often been, to the 
meanest peasant for the slightest service, grateful as I have seen 
you to an undistinguished soldier for moistening your horse’s bit 
after a battle, do you thus speak of the ungrateful ? You to 
whom no stiitues are erected, no liymns are sung in public pro¬ 
cessions ; you, wlio have no country! And you smile upon 
such injuries and such losses! 

Kosciusko, My friend! I have lost nothing ; I have received 
no injury; I am in the midst of our country, day and night. 
Absence is not of matter: the body does not make it; absence 
quickens our love and elevates our affections; absence is the 
invisible and incorfjoreal mother of ideal beauty. Were I in 
Poland, how many things are tliere which would disturb and 
perhaps exasperate me! Here I can tliink of her as of some 
dcqxirtcd soul; not yet indeed clothed in light nor exempted 
from sorrowfulness, but divested of passion, removed from tumult, 
and in\iting to contemplation. SJie is the dcaicr to me, because 
she reminds me that I have performed my duty toward her.' 
Permit me to go on. I said that a good or generous action 
never met with much Ingratitude, i do not deny that ingratitude 
may be very general; but, even if we experience it from all 
quaiters, there is yet no evidence of its weight or its intensity. 
We bear u])on our heads an immense column of air; but the 
nature of things has rendered us insensible of it altogether : have 
we not likewise a strength and a support against what is equally 
external,—the breath of worthless men ? Very far is that from 
being much or great which a single movement of self-t\steeni 
tosses up and scatteis. Slaves make out of barbarians a king or 
emperor; the clumsiest hand can fashion such missha[)cn images: 
but the high and discerning spirit spreads out its wings from 
precipices, raises itself up slowly by great efforts, acquires ease, 
velocity, and might by elevation, and suns itself in the smiles of 
its Creator. 

[Second eti. reads: “unshaken. I have heard, however, that Pichegru 
and Dumourier have .sometimes been consulted by that cabinet. Kosuush, 
The name of the latter 1 remember in old gazette.s; and I will readily 
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believe that he may have given hlfi advice. Pichegni had no inflneiici' 
there ; he received rto mark,.'< of confidence, few of courtesy. His wisdom, 
hifl modesty, his taciturnity, his disdain of puppets in power, beating each 
other, head against head, and chuckling each other's language v'hcn 
uppermost, a disdain his stern countenance ill concealed, would he iny 
proofs and vouchers, if I had not also his own declaratioji. He was 
incomparably the ])esr general in Europe, and could not olieu have laded 
in what he thought expedient. He had, however, two great defects, 
either of which might hvive brought his loyalty into susj)ieion: he 
wore no other powder in his hair thin what it collected on a march; 
and he put on hoots when ho should have put «'ir buckles. PontaUmsh. 
i have heard young Englishmen oi <lictinction say, that they temhi hardly 
suppose him to be a Frenchman, unless from his ugliness: that he 
spoke slowly, contradicted no oiu*. interrupted no one, delivered no 
opinion of his own un:iske<l. nor indeed at all when he could adduce 
another’s, never aimed at a witticism, never smiled at a mislortune, an 
awkwardness, or a .sneer, never sang, never danci'd. never spat upon the 
carpet, or in the juesence of a lady, bowed ungi.ictdully and gravely, and 
had been seen to blush, KosnuKko. They ndght have ailded, that he 
refused to execute the dt-cree ol the convention, win n no quarter was to 
be given to them , that he hazarded his life for his humanity ; and that 
he invaded and conquered the richest eountty in die world, and took not 
away from it one grain of gold. If he had bi en lac«‘tioi(s and eloquent, he 
would have hten almost a l*hocion: no oiiicr man. in Europe can he 
weighed against his .scabbard, Pontjttnvsii. 'I’lie French accuse liirn ol 
betraying ilie Republic. Kosiiusio. He saw one thing clearly and firmly 
believed anothei. He saw that the French eharacter could retain no 
stamp of republicanism, and he believed that the Bouihons wtrtdd he 
chastened by adversity. As the Republic must die by a natural deatli ot 
a violent one, he preferred the former, and he desired that tlie supreme 
magistracy should return to that family which had the most <irderly and 
peaceable toi its partisans. He knew enomdi <4 the Bourbons to be 
certain that they mver would recompense his .sei vices, and enough of 
human nature in its most exalted state, ro feel that a man as gieat as 
himself could alone be bis rewarder. Wc hear many complaints,” &c.] 


VTL WOLFGANG AND HENRY OF MELCTAL* 

Wolfgangs Old man, thou knowe.st, I doubt not, wliy tliou 
art brought before me. 

Henry, For having been the preserver of Arnold. 

* Landenberg, who governed the country for Albei t of Austria, .sent 
to drive away a yoke of oxen from Henry of Melctal. His son Arnold, 
complaining of the violence, was told that feasanU might draw ike plough 
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Wolfgang, For harbouring and concealing an outlaw. 

Henry, We all are outlaws. 

Wolfgang, What! and confess it? 

Henry, Where there is law for none, what else can we be ? 

Wolfgang, In consideiation of thy age and heretofore good 
repute, our emperor in his clemency would remit the sentence 
passed on thy offence, taking only thy plough and oxen in 
punishment of disobedience. 

Henry, Ploughs and oxen are not instruments and furtherers 
of disobedience. Why were they taken from me before ? Had 
they never been seized by his apostolic majesty, and had not the 
great man Gessler told me that I, a hoary traitor, should be 
yoked in place of them, my valiant son had never cursed him and 
his master. 

Wolfgang, I turn pale with horror. Curse the right hand of 
the Almighty! 

Henry, We weie told that man was his image, long before 
we ever heard that a dry marten-skin on the shoulder, and a 
score of cut pebbles on the head, made any creature his right 
hand. This right hand does little else than, like children, snip 
the image, or, just as they do, break the head of one against the 
head of another. 

Wolfgari\f, What particular hardship coiildst thou complain 
of? 

Henry, Only that, whenever there was a fine day, my oxen 
were taken for the emperor’s use, and that my boy was forced to 
guide tliem. 

Wolfgang, You had many days left. 

Henry, Ay, verily; Jill winter, from the first of November 
to the first of April. While the snow was from five to three 
feet deep, 1 might plough, sow, and hanow. A green turf was 
an imperial rescript; and 1 never saw one in the morning but I 
met a soldier at my gate ere noon, and my two poor beasts were 
unhoused. 

themselves if they nuinteJ bread. Arnold fitnick him with his staff, broke 
two fingers, and fled to a friend at Uri. On this, the father in his extreme 
old age saw his cattle driven from his farm, his goods confiscated, his 
house seized,—and uotlung else ; for iiis eyes were burnt out. [(Imag. 
Convers., iii., j8z8. Works, i., 1846. Works, iii., 1876.)] 
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Wolfgang. Factious man! the mildest governments in the 
world have always exacted this trifle in payment for their pro¬ 
tection. Where there is little coin, there must be labor or 
its produce; and how much better it is to give the half, or 
rather more, to a lawful master, than tlie whole to robbers: 
But indeed tliis half is not given : all in right is Caesar’s. 
Thy Bible says, “ Give unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s, and 
unto God tliat which is God’s.” It does not say, “ Keep 
anything,” which it would do if anything remained. Dost 
whistle, rogue ? 

Henry. I cry you mercy, Sir Wolfgang. About the Scrip¬ 
ture I dare argue nothing ; but about the thieves,—what thieves 
have we here? Who is disposed to take away kid or pullet 
from us ? Cannot we, who are in our own houses, rlefend 
them as well as those who are some hundred miles off? And, 
when we cannot, is not our neighbor as ready to help us as they 
a»v ? Yet our neighbor would blush to ask a spoonful of salt for 
doing it. • 

Wolfgang. Malcontent! what wouldst thou say if thy master 
should forbid thee to turn thy barley into malt, or to plant thy 
garden, or any )flot of it, with hoj)s ? 

Henry. I dare not imagine this wrong. ^ To order me how 
to crop my garden or how to mix my tankard ! To forbid 
tlie earth to give its increase in due season is the heaviest 
and the rarest curse of God. Never, 1 tnist, will our nation 
be so heartless as to endure a like interdict from the wrath of 
man. 

Wolfgang. There is no danger:" nevertheless, why not 
profit by example, and avoid the chances of mischief? The 
tortoise, well protected as it is, draws in its head at the touch of 
a child. 

Htnry. T will do the same when I am a tortoise. But we 
Switzers have our rigltts and privileges: we may kill even a hare 

P First ed. reads: “wrong. 'J'he doctor may tell me what I .shall best eat, 
and the priest how 1 shall best cook it; but neither the emperor noi- the 
great man Gessler has committed .such an act of tyianny as to order,” ^c.] 
1st ed. a speech of Henry's is here interpolated, whicli is not re¬ 
printed ; it contains a dull story, which stops the whole action of the 
Conversation,] 


II. 


a 
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if we find him in our com, provided the land be our freehold. 
What nation in Christendom can say tlie same, beyond these 
mountains ? We alone are raised to an equality with the beasts 
and birds ; we alone can leave out country; we alone pine and 
perish if we are lon^ absent from it. 

Woifffang. Is tliat a privilege ? 

Henry, No, my lord judge : it may be a want, a weakness ; 
but tliose who are subject to it arc exempt from many others. Of 
what arc they not capable in defence of their country, to whom 
she is 80 dear ! Wc see our parents and children carried to the 
grave; we lose sight of them, and near it manfully; on losing 
sight of our country our hearts melt away. 

Wolfgaw^, Brave men beiir it. I left my country to per- 
fomi my duties in this; and what country is pleasanter than 
Austria, or more productive of cattle and game, of river-fish and 
capons ? 

Henry, All men have a birth-jilace, Sir Wolfgang; but all 
men have not a country. Nay, there are some who have it not, 
and who possess almost half a province, with tolls and mills and 
chases and courts and prisons, anti whatever else can make the 
great contented. 

Wolfgang, I should be censurable if I listened longer 
to such idle and wild discourse. The people of Burgundy are 
subject to more hardships than thou art; so are those of Swa¬ 
bia and of France, Be obedient and grateful, seeing that others 
fare worse. 

Henry. If my car is frost-bitten, your worship’s toe may be 
frost-bitten off and never cure me. 

Wolfgang, Be comforted and satisfied. The outlawry of thy 
son Arnold is reversed, on payment of a slender fine for the pro¬ 
clamation of it, and of another for its annulment, not much heavier. 
We have fresli accusations against him, which our clemency will 
not bring forward unless he trespass in future. 

Henry. Of what offence is boy accused ? 

Wolfgang. Of the seditious song he was heard to sing last 
winter, which he is known to have composed. We have three 
witnesses, who will declare upon their consciences that they 
believe by eagle he means the emperor, our lord ; by hoohed-nosed 
wolf, tl\e arch-chancellor; by do%mg hear, the metropolican. 
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I say nothing of tin* squirrel^ and the uncurling of her tail: no 
action might lie ; hut court ladies, when they relax a little of 
their coldness and severity, are still to he treated with ilcfeience 
and respect. 

Htnry, Upon my faith, Sir Wolfgang, I know nothing of 
the matter; if ever I heard the verses I have clean lorgotten 
them. 

Wolfgangs Anastatius Griffenhoof! read aloud those se¬ 
ditious rhymes marked Z. 

Storm Morgarten’s larch-plumed crest. 

Search tlie sun-eyed eagieV nest, 

'tear from hook-nosed wolf his prey, 

Drag the dozing bear to day, 

O’er the forest shout the deet,— 

Dogs and men have voices here. 

Treedom here shall make his stand, 

Happy. hai)py, Switzerland! 

^ You whose pliant legs with ea.se 
Clasp and win the tallest trees, 

Swaim the flat-head tawny pine, 

33 ririg a gift to Adeline ; 

Snuirrel rolled into a ball, 

Squiriel, young, nest, nuts, and all. 

W bile her balmy breath she blows 
In the grandam’s icy nose, 

See the tail, it quits the chin ; 

Feel the heart, it thaws within 
Show liei wliat her touch can do,— 

Ask hut half as much for you. 

Fishers ! leave the spangled trout, 

And the pike with pitcher snout, 

Wliisket’d carp and green-coat tench,— 

Who for these his ^hoe.s would dreucli ? 

For the otter they were meant, 

Or the saints of lanky I^ent. 

Stars are .swinging in the lake, 

Come, our heartier fate partake. 

Home again ! the chimney’s blaze 
Melts our toils and crowns our daysi, 

Hal of Melctal has in store 
Seventy full kegs and more. 

He who grudges one of these 
Is less liberal than his bees, 

Or his flowers and flowering trees. 
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Hal could live without old wine. 

But without oltl I’lieiids woiih? pine. 
Wheie old wine is. there tlie cellar 
Oi that safe and sound indwellei 
JVIay be very j»;ood. which he 
coniiiieH it cannot be. 

Clive me rather men of proof 
(What say you V) than wall and root; 
Rather than a talc-paved flooi, 
Pine-dust bin and iron door. 

1 Jiuee always seen that liquor 
Runs, like us, in youth tlie quicker; 
And that rarely older juice 
S|>arkles fcu'th from hand piotu'-e. 

Here for absent friends is jrlenty : — 
Toast them all ; and then some twenty 
Pretty girls,—-your lial, ’tis said : 
Father, do not shake thy Jioad. 

Thougli of thirty I had heard, 

1 would never say a word. 

Pour the mead for tliose who stay, 
Wormwood lor who slink away. 

What! my friends ! ye drink no more? 
'I'hen the day ind«*ed is o'er ! 

'W'’hiter than a marriage shift 
. See the window ! still tluy drift 

By the thonsaiui flake on flake,— 

£ach his road migltt well mistake. 

And the soberest foot must trip. 

For the tricks of snow aie tleep. 

Brunn shall pitch upon his skull. 
Cilendorp scoop his girdle-lull, 

PlilFer, Borgeirdt, Sprengel, Grim, 
la>.se a cap or lueak a limb. 

And the northern maidens smother 
In their feathers one or other, 

T'hitigfi ye never meet by day, 

'I'hings at night ye wish away. 

Some in linen, some in fur. 

Some that moan and some that purr. 
Wander almost everywhere, 

But have never enter’d here. 

They are out upon the .snow. 

Scattering it with naked toe ; 

Ye shall Jiear them through the wild 
Cry like hungry kid or child. 
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These arc they, the wiser think, 

Who spite most the sons of drink, 

And who leave them on the waste 
With their faces pale as paste. 


Tlu'S'.tnper, sit still—be bohitr— 
Squint not over that left shoulder: 

I could tell of many fiener. 

But, 1 wan ant. none are here, sir. 
Some that nei}>;'h, and bray, and latrle 
Like tlu hoins of hgliting cattle, 

Or like i^over stones) the lo^ 

Of the truant shepherd-dog. 

Some, blit most in summer these, 
Shaking imdsi shaking trees 
(Afj, heart too is now .dniid). 
One-half priest, and one-half maid! * 


Sletqj before the hearth to-night, 

Still the stouter sticks .irr* blight. 

And the stump will burn till light- 

» 

Back, my hounds—give n-. our turn— 

.Shake, bids, shake tJu* m.itttd fern. 

« If the curs have left nnswret 

(As mayhap) your iu.sset sln*et, 

Strew a little tansy tm it. 

Or but tuck in it the bonnet, 

Hanging just below your nosi'— 

So. gay dreams and sound repose! 

tVotfgan^. Call Abraham Konig and Rchoboani Suirck. 

Usher. Behold them, sir ! 

Wolfgang, Abraiiam Konig, you shall well and truly—you 
know the jest. What is youi belief on the words, “ Hanging 
just below the nose,” applied to rue 

Konig. It appears to me— 

Wolfgang In other words you are firmly persuaded. 

Konig. Yes, as your Honor commanded me, T am firmly 
persuaded that rue means bitterness and reviling and threat; for 
we say, as your Honor said, you shall rue such and such a thing : 

[* In the iht ed. there are 58 lines of verse between this and the 
following line, which were excluded in the and ed. 'I'hey are not worth 
reprinting.j 
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and then, as your Honor remaiked, just btlow thv nose is the 
mouth, so that this reviling and bitterness and threat must hang 
about their mouths. 

Wolfgang. Rehoboam Storck, are you likewise firmly per¬ 
suaded of the Kinie ? 

Storck. T ani. 

Wolfgang. And what do you believe is meant by the dogs 
being kicked up from the hearth, as having an ill scent 

StorcL. I do firmly believe that the meaning is what your 
Honor ordered me to consider and deliver ; namely, saving your 
Honoris piesence, that the higher magistrates were meant thereby, 
who have indeed an ill savor in the country, and who were to be 
traitorously and violently dispossessed of their warm places, and 
that they were to rue their mivsdeeds. 

Wolfgang. What misdeeds, cariion ? Proceed ; what dost 
understand by the bitter herb being tucked just under the nose ? 

Storck. Hemp, mayha]). 

Wolfgang. How, idiot! 

Storck. Your Honor has confounded me. 

Wolfgang. The devil confound thee ! 

Storck* Verily, t think he hath done so. 

^under the nose i 

Storck. The neck. 

Wolfgang. Thou dolt! 

Storck. The teeth, in young folks. 

Wolfgang. I could flay thee alive. But one witness who 
sweareth s^^outly to the citation of nvell and truly is enough ; I 
called another for form’s sake. 

Usher, Sir—in your Honor’s ear, if so it please you. If 
you read the verse again, you will find tlie word not to be rue, 
but tansy. 

Wolfgang, Hush, idler! Judges arc no botanists—^l<x»k 
again. 

Usher. Of a truth the written word is tansy. 

Wolfgang. The erased word, I uphold it, was rue. Reho¬ 
boam Storck, did not this same libellous and most seditious man, 
Arnold, son of Henry of Melctal, call thee a felon, not having 
proven thee such ? 

Storck. He did. 
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Wolfgang, On what plea or count? Why dost thou not 
speak ? 

StorcL I went out at dusk, nuiy it please your Honor, to cut 
the roots of sundry young trees, belonging to the said Arnold— 
as he said. 

Wolfgang, Was it so dark that nobody could sec thee ? 

Storck, \ wish it had been. 

Wolfgang. Simpleton! it would then have been felony. 
Hearing these loos<’ lines, can any one doubt their aim and 
intent ? But let them pass. I am authorized, as 1 told you be¬ 
fore, to reverse thy son^s outlawry and to commute thy own sen¬ 
tence ; at the same time I rim also commanded to denounce unto 
thee, tliat, if ever thou secst thy son again, thou be deprived of 
eye-sight. 

Hmry, 1 am deprived of eye-sight if I do not see him. Of 
sun and snows we have seen enough at seveniy. Ho ! Arnold ! 
Arnold ! help ! 

Armld. Fathet ! who hurts thee ? Who threatens thee ? Off, 
gentlemen ! Off', strangers! Off, sohliers ! Slaves, miscreants, 
Austrians, stand off! 

• Wolfgang. Murder in my presence! 

Hmry, They bleed all five under thy yew-stick—one is dying 
—I was faint: 1 am not so now ; fly, in the name of Ood I 
Again, I pray thee, Arnold, if thou lovest thy f.ither, go, begone I 
I command thee. 

Arnold, O God! I heard thy name and was disobedient; 
my father has commanded and 1 obiy—forgive me, O my God! 

Wolfgang, Seize him, the traitor. Dastards—but perhaps it 
may be better to catch him anywhere <'lse. Who would have 
thought it I fair as morning, ardent as noon, and terrible as mid¬ 
night on the shoals. 'Fhou at least canst not run so fast. 

Henry, I hope I cannot. 

Wolfgang, Anastasius, call the priest, Reginald Grot, to 
strengthen him with admonition, and Sigismund Lockhart, the 
grefFier, to translate the sentence into the vulgar tongue ; and to 
read it before the people, in the name of his Apostolic Majesty 
the Emperor and King, Albert, by the grace of God, et cetera ; 
and in the public square to provide that Uie sentence be well and 
duly executed, forthwith. 
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Henry* Send also for the great man, Gessler; tell him to 
come and see a siglit: he has not many more such to see. 
Welcome, good Reginald! welcome too, my worthy master 
Lockhart! Come, thy band sits well enough, let it rest; begin. 

Lockhart* The instrument must be translated,— ii good hour’s 
labor yet, to the ablest clerk. 

Henry, Reginald, thou presscst my hand, and sayest nothing. 
Dost thou turn thy back upon me ? Is this thy comfort ? 

R^pnald* There is a Comforter who has given thee strength, 
and uiken mine from me; keep it, good old man : do my tears 
hurt thee? 

Henry* They do, indeed ; go home, blessed soul I I never 
knew thy temper until now. Many have turned away from me 
before, but none to hide their compassion at my sufferings. 
What a draught of sight have I taken with my lord-judge, 
Wolfgang! It lasts me yet, and will last me for life. 0 my 
young eagle, my own Arnold ! I shall never see thee more upon 
the rocks of Uri; never shall I tremble at thy hardihood, nor 
press thee to my bosom for reproaching thee too much about it. 
But I shall hear thy carols in the woods of Undeiwaid. Let 
them be blitlie as usual; let tlieni be blither still, for I shall mone 
want pastime, and shall listen for sweet sounds all day long. 
Do not ask me again, as in the Lay of the I.edp^ whether thou 
hast given me the heart-ache. I was always in thy songs before 
they ended, even where spring and summer, even where youth 
and fair maidens, were discoursed of. Pryiliec, do not go on so. 
Above all, I charge thee, Arnold, nevei say, “ O my poor 
father! art thou blind for me! ” I was fancying my Arnold at 
my side. Foolish old man, with my eyes yet open, and their 
two balls unbroken. Is this tlie place ? Blow away, boys! the 
weather is misty; it will not light; this arrow head is too blunt; 
have you noticing better ? My old eyes are sunken and tough. 
Ay, that seems 8harj)er: put it just under the piece of mountain- 
ash j it will soon redden there. Well done, boy, that is right. 
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VHI. WASHINGTON AND FRANKLIN. i 

Washington* Well met aguin, my friend Benjamin! Never 
did I sec you, I think, in better health: Paris docs not appear to 
have added a single day to your age. I hoj^c the two years you 
have spent there for us were spent as pleasantly to yourself as tlicy 
have been advantageously to your country. 

Franklin. Pleasantly they were spent indeed, but, you may 
well sujjpose, not entirely without anxiety. I thank God, how¬ 
ever, that all this is over. 

IViuhingUm. Yes, Benjamin, let us render thanks to the 
Disposer of events, under whom, by the fortitude, the wisdom, 
and the endurance of our CongiehS, the affairs of America are 
brought at last to a tdumphant issue. 

Franklin. Do not refuse tiie share of meiil due to yourself, 
which is perhaps the largest. 

Washiffg/on. I am not of that opinion ; if I were, I might 
acknowledge it to you, althougli not to others. Suppose me to 
have made a judicious choice in my measures, the Congrc'ss then 
nftide a judicious choice in me; so that wliatever pniisc' may be 
allowed mo is at best but secondaiy. 

Franklin. 1 do not believe that the remainder of the world 
contains so many men who reason riglitly as New England. 
Serious, j’cligious, peaceable, infl(*xibly just and courageous, their 
stores of intellect are not squandered in the regions of fancy, nor 
in the desperate ventures of new found and foggy metaphysics, 
but ware-housed and kept sound at home, and ready to be 
brought fortli in good and wholesome condition at the first 
demand. Their ancestors had abandoned their estates, their 

[^The characters in this Conversation are not much more than mouth¬ 
pieces for Candor’s views concerning the Roman Catholic religion, 
Ireland, the character of the English government, and other political 
subjects. There are no allusions to the details of the lives of the two 
friends. Franklin’s embassy to Paris and the daring fa'diion in which 
Washington stopped the epidemic of sn7:iil-pox in his at my, in the face 
of the superior forces of Lord Howe, are the only incidents mentioned. 
In the first edition tlie Conversation begins (8 lines below) Washington, 
Yes, Benjamin, &c. (imag. Couvers. ii., 1824; ii., 1826. Works,!., 
1846. Works, iii., 1876.)] 
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fiimilics, and dieir country, for the attainment of peace and free¬ 
dom, and they themselves were ready to traverse the vast 
wildernesses of an unexplored continent, rather than submit to that 
moral degradation which alone can sjitisfy the capriciousness of 
despotism. Their gravity is converted into enthusiasm; even 
those among them, who never in childhood itself expressed by 
speech or countenance a sign of admiration, express it strongly in 
their old age at your exploits. 

Washington. Benjamin, one would imagine that wc both had 
been educated in courts, and that I were a man who could give, 
and you a man who could ask. Prythee, my friend, be a philo- 
sopJicr in somewhat more than books and bottles; and, as you 
have learned to manage the clouds and lightnings, try an experi¬ 
ment on the management of your fancies. I declare, on my 
conscience, I do not know what I have done extraordinary, 
unless we are forced to acknowledge, from the examples to which 
wc have been accustomed, that it is extraordinary to possess 
power and remain honest. I believe it may be; but this was a 
matter of reflection with me: by serving my country I •gratified 
my heart and all its wants. Perhaps I am not so happy a creature 
as he who smokes his pipe on tlie bench at tlie tavern-door; y^ 
I am as happy as iny slow blood allows ; and I keep my store of 
happiness in the same temperature the whole year round, by the 
double casement of activity and integrity. 

Franklin. I do not assert that there never was a general who 
disposed his army in the day of battle with skill equal to yours,— 
which, in many instances, must depend almost as much on his 
adversary as on himself; but I assert that no man ever displayed 
such intimate knowledge of his whole business, guarded so 
frequently and so rlFectually against the impending ruin of his 
forces, and showed himself at once so circumspect and so daring. 
To have inoculated one-half of your troops under the eye of the 
enemy— 

Washington. Those actions are great, which require great 
calculation, and succeed in consequence of its correctness; those 
alone, or nearly alone, arc called so, which succeed without any. 
I knew the supinoness of the British general, his utter ignorance 
of his profession, his propensity to gaming, to drinking, in short 
to all the camp vices. I took especial care that he should be in- 
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formed of my intention to attjick him, on the very day when my 
army w^s, from the nature of its distemper, the most disabled. 
Instead of anticipating me—which this intelligence, credited as it 
was, would have induced a more skilful man to do—he kept his 
troops unremittingly on the alert, and he himself is r<;ported to 
have been sober three days together. The money which he 
ought to have employed in obtaining just and necessary infor¬ 
mation, he lost at cards; and when he heard that I had ventured 
to inoculate my army, and that the soldiers had recovered, he 
little imagined that half the number was at that moment under 
the full influence of the disease. 

Attribute no small portion of our success to the only invariable 
policy of England, which is to sweep forward to the head of her 
armaments the grubs of rotten boroughs and the drojjpings of the 
gaming-table; and Benjamin, be assured that, altliough men of 
eminent genius have been guilty of all other vices, none worthy 
ol: more than a secondary name has evci been a gamester. Either 
an excess^ of .ivarice, or a deficiency of wliat in physics is called 
excitability, is the cause of it; neither of wdiich can exist in the 
same bosom with genius, witli patriotism, or with virtue. Clive, 
tl«? best English general since Marlborough and Eeferborough, 
was apparently an exception ; but he fell not into this degiading 
vice until he was removed from the sphere of exertion, until his 
abilities had begun to decay, and his intellect in some mcasuie to 
be deranged. 

Franklin, I quite agree with you in your main proposition, 
and see no exception to it in Clixt', who was more capable of 
ruining a country than of raising tme. Those who record that 
chess was invented in the Trojan war would have informed us if 
Ulysses, Agamemnon, or Diomedes ever played at it; which, 
however, is usually done without a stake, nor can it be called in 
any way a game of chance. Gustavus Adolphus, and Eugene of 
Savoy, and Marlborough, and Frederick of Prussia, and Charles 
XII. of Sweden, and William III. of England had springs and 
movements within themselves, which did not require to be wound 
up every night. They deemed it indecorous to be selvages to an 
ell of green cloth, and scandalous to cast upon a card what would 
cover a whole country with plenteousness. 

Gaming is the vice of those nations which are too efleminatc 
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to be barbarous, and too de])raved to be civilized, and which unite 
the worst qualities of both conditions; as for example, fhe rags 
and lace of Naples, its lazzaroni and other titulars. The Malays, 
I acknowledge, are less effeminate and in all respects less degraded, 
and still are gamesters ; but gaming with tlie Malays is a substitute 
for betel: the Neapolitan games on a full snuff-box. Monarchs 
should encourage the practice, as the Ca})ets have done constantly; 
for it brings tlie idle and rich into their c.ipitals, holds them from 
otlrei intrigues and from more active partic's, make>s many powerful 
families dependent, and satisfies young officers who would other¬ 
wise V'ant employment. Republics, on the contrary, should 
punish the first offence with fine and imprisonment, the second 
with a public whipping and a year’s hard labor, the third with 
deportation. 

JVashington, As you please in monarchies and republics, but, 
prythee, say nothing of them in mixed governments; do not 
affront the earliest coadjutors and surest reliances of our Com¬ 
monwealth, The leaders of party in England are inclined to 
play; and what was a cartouche but yesterday will make a rouleau 
to-morrow, 

Franklin. Fill it then with base money, or you will be over- 
leachcd, little" as is the danger to be apprehended from them in 
any higher sjiecics of calculation. They are persons of some 
repute for eloquence; but if I conducted a newspaper in tliat 
country, I sliould think it a wild speculation to pay the wiser 
of them half-a-crown a day for his most elaborate composition. 
When cithcj' shall venture to publish a history, or even a s])eech of 
his own, his talents will then be appreciated justly. God grant 
(for our differences have not yet annihilated the remembrance of 
our relationship) that England may never have any more painful 
proofs, any more lasting documents, of their incapacity. Since 
we Americans can suffer no farther from them, I speak of them 
with the same indifference and equanimity as if they were among 
the dead. 

Washingion. But come, come! the war is ended, God be 
praised! Objections have been made against our form of govern¬ 
ment, and assertions have been added that the republican is ill- 
adapted to a flourishing or an extensive country. We know from 
From “littlf * to “ calculation ” (* lines) added in 3rd ed.] 
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the ex|>encncc of Holland that it not only can pn'serw but can 
make a i^ountry flourishing, when Nature herself has multiplied the 
impediments, and when the earth and all the elements have con¬ 
spired against it. Demonstration is indeed yet wanting that a 
very extensive territory is best governed by its people : reason 
and sound common-sense are the only vouchers. Many may 
fancy they have an interest in seizing what is another’s; but 
surely no man can suppose that he has any in ruining or alienat¬ 
ing his own. 

Frnnkfm. Confederate States, under one President, will 
never be all at once, or indeed in great part, deprived of their 
freedom. 

Washington. Adventurers may aspire to the supreme power 
illegally ; but none' can expect that the majority will sacrifice 
th<‘lr present interests to his ambition, in confidence or hope of 
gr<'ater. He never will raise a stjinding army who cannot point 
out tht' probable means of paying it, which no one can do hen'; 
nor will, a usurjjer rise up anywhere, unless there are mines to 
tempt tlic adventurous and avaricious, or estates to parcel out with 
laborers to cultivate them, or slaves to seduce and embody, or 
tTc asures to confiscate. 

Franklin, 'fhe objections hear much more weightily against 
monarchal and mixed governments; because these, in wide 
dominions, are always composed of parts at variance in privileges 
and interests, in m^inners and opinions, and the inhabitants of 
which are not unreluctant to be employed ont' against the oUier. 
Hence, while wc Americans leave our few soldiers to the States 
where they were levied, the kings of Europe will cautiously 
change tlie quarters of theirs, and send them into provinces as 
remote as possible. When they iiave ceased to have a home, they 
have ceased to have a country ; for all affinities an.' destroyed by 
breaking the nearest. Thrones are constructed on the ]M'trifaction 
of the human heart. 

Washington. Lawless ambition has no chance whatever of 
success where theic are neither great standing armies nor great 

p Second ed. reads: “ or large and well cultivated estates to parcel out. 
and labourers to cultivate them, or many slaves to seduce and embody, or 
rich treasures to confiscate, or enemies to invade, whose property may be 
plundered. Franklin^'' &c.] 
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national debts.* Where either of those exist, freedom must 
waste away and i^erish. Wc are as far from the one as from the 
other. 

Franklin. Dangers grow familiar and unsuspected; slight 
causes may produce then», even names. Suppose a man calling 
another his subject, and having first received from him marks of 
defi;rence, and relying on his good-temper and passiveness, and 
exerting by degrees moie and more authority ovei' him, and 
leaving him at last to the care and protection of his son or 
grandson : we are well acquainted with the designation ; but we 
arc ignorant how deeply it cuts into the metal. After a time a 
shrewd jurist will instruct the subject in his duties, and give 
him arguments and proofs out of the name itself. What so 
iirefragabJc! 

The Latin language,—which answens so nearly all our de¬ 
mands upon it from its own resources, or, not having quite where¬ 
withal, borrows for us a trifle from the Greek,—neither can give 
us nor help us to find, directly or circuitously, a word for subject. 
Suhditus, the term in use, is not Latin in that sense, whetlior of 
the golden, the silver, or the brazen age : it means substitutes 
primarily, and then subdued or subjected. Yet people own thena- 
selves to be subjects, who would be outrageous if you called them 
vassals,—an ajipellation quite as noble. 

Poetry,** closing her eyes, has sung until people slept over it, 
that liberty is never more perfect or mom safe than under a mild 
monarch : history teaches us the contrary. Where princes arc 
absolute, more* tyranny is committed under the mild than under 
the austere ; for the latter are jealous of power, and entrust it to 
few. The mild delegate it inconsiderately to many; and the 
same easiness of temper which allows them to do so, permits 
their ministers and those under them to abuse the trust with 
impunity. It has been said tliat in a democracy there are many 
despots, and that in a kingdom there can be one only. This is 
false : in a republic the tyrannical temper creates a check to itself 

First ed. reads: “debts; (1 am not speaking of usurpation but of 
encroachment) where,” &c.; 4 lines below trom “ Dangers ” to “ noble *’ 
(11 lines) added in 2nd ed.] 

F'irst ed. reads: “Excellent pens have written, 1 know not from 
what motive, that liberty,” &c.l 
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in the very person next it; but, in a monarchy, all entrusted with 
power bt?come tyj'annical by a nod from above, wlictlier the nod 
be of approbation or of drowsiness. Royalty not only is a 
monster of more heads, but also of more claws, •iind sharper. 

It is amusing to find us treated as visionaries. All the gravest 
nations have been republics, both in ancient times and in modern.® 
I shall believe that a king is better than a republic, when I find 
that a single tooth in a head is better than a set, and that in its 
solitariness there is a warrant for its strength and soundness. 

Washington, Many have begun to predict our future great¬ 
ness ; * in fact, no nation is over greater than at the time when it 
recovers its freedom from under one apparently more powerful. 
America will never have to make again such a stniggle as vshe 
made in 1775 , and never can make one so glorious. A wide terri¬ 
tory docs not constitute a great people, nor docs enormous wealth, 
noi does excessive population. The Americans are at present 
as great a people as we can expect them to be in future. Can we 
hope thsit they will be more virtuous, more unanimous, more 
courageous, more patriotic ? l^liey may become more learned 
and more elegant in tlieir manners; but these advantJiges arc 
only to be purchased by paying down others equivalent. 

Franhlin. All acquisitions, to be advantageous, must have 
some mart and vent. Elegance grows familial with venality. 
Learning may perhaps be succeeded by a Church Establishment, 
—im institution ptTversive of those on w'hich the government of 
America is constructed. Erudition (as we use the word) begins 
with societies, and ends with professions and orders. Priests and 
lawyers, the flies and wjisps of ripe and ripening communities, may 

First ed. reads: “ modern. The Dutch, the Venetians, the Spaniards, 
I alway.s, unless an insuperable force oppresses them, aspire to tlie 
dignity of manhood; the Neapolitans and the French will dream of it 
and shake it off. 1 shall,” &c.i 

P From “ Many ” to “ zero ” (25 lines) added in znd ed.; the 13 lines 
spoken by Washington are there assigned to Franklin.] 

* Of the Americans, in late years, Madame de Stael says, There is a 
people tvkirh ’wUi one Jay be wriy great, placing her fine impressive pen on 
the broad rude mark of the vulgar, who measure greatness by the ^stand- 
ard of aggres.sion. America was never so great as on the day when she 
declared her Independence, and ncvei will be greater; although she will 
constitute fu>o great empires, more powerful and more unassailable than 
any now existing. 
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darken and disturb America. A few of these (we will allow) 
are necessary ; many are, <jf all the curses that the world in subject 
to, the most pernicious, ^^hese guardians h.ive been proved in 
every country the poisoners of their wards—Law and Religion. 
They never let us exist long together in an equable and genial 
tem])crature : It is cither at fever hcMt or at zero. 

IVashington,^' The solid sense of our people, their sjieculative 
habits, their room foi' enterprise around home, and their distance 
from Europe ensure to them, if not a long continuance of peace, 
exemption from such wars as can cflTect in a material degree their 
character or their prosperity. We might have continued the 
hostilities, until a part or even the whole of Canada had been 
ceded to us. The congress has done wliar, if my opinion had 
been asked, [ should have urgently recommended. Let Canada 
he ours when she is cultivated and enriched; let not the fruit be 
gathered prematurely : ind(*ed, lot it never be plucked ; let it fall 
when our lK)som can hold it. This must happen vvithin the 
century to come; for no nation is, or ever has been, so intoler¬ 
ably vexatious to its colonies, its dependencies, and its conquests 
as the British. I have known personally several Governors, many 
of them honest and sensible men, many of them of mild and easy 
character; but 1 never knew one, nor ever heard of any from 
older officers, who allcmpted to conciliate the affections, or 
systematically to promote the interests, of the governed Liber¬ 
ality has been occasionally extended to them,—the liberality of a 
master toward a slave, and only after grievous suflei'ings. Services 
have then l>een exacted, not hard ]>crhaps in themselves, but in a 
manner to cancel all recollection and deaden all sense of kindness. 
The French and Spaniartls act differently: they extract ad- 
vantJige from their undisturbed possessions, appealing to the 
generosity of their children, and softening their commands by 
kind offices and constant attentions. Wherever a French regi¬ 
ment is quartered, there are balls and comedies; wherever an 
English, there arc disturbances in the street, and duels. Give 
the Spaniard a bull-fight, and you may burn his father at the 
stake, commending him to the God of Mercy in a cassock painted 

First ed, ^ead^: ■'Let u.s look forward ; let us consider 
what out country will be a century alter our departure; for the sound 
sense of,” ^c.] 
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with the fiimcs of hell. The English (and wc their descendants 
arc nififit deserving ot the name) requiic but justice; whatever 
comes as a favor comes as an affront. To what a pitch then must 
our indignation be excited, when wc are not permitted even to 
pay that which is required of us, unless we present it with the left 
hand, or upon the nose, or from our knees amid the mire ! The 
orators of the British parliament, while they are coloring this 
insolence and injustice, keep the understanding of the people at 
tongue’s length. 

Franklin. In good truth, then, the .separation is no narrow 
one. I have been i)resent while some of them have thrown up 
the most chaffy stud' two hours together, and have never called 
for a glass of wato. This is thought the summit of ability, and 
he who is capable of performing it is deemed capable of ruling the 
East and West,* The rich families that govern this assembly 
made us indejiendent; they have given us thirteen provinces, 
and they will peojde them all for us in less than fifty years, 
ReligioujS and gr.ive men, for none arc graver or more religious 
than the beaten, are praising the loving mercies of God in loosen¬ 
ing from their necks the millstone of America. Whai a blessing 
to throw aside such an extent of coast, which of itself would have 
required an immense navy for its defence ! No one dreams that 
England, in confederacy with America, would have been so 
strong in sailors, in ports, in naval stores, as to have become 
(I do not say with good management, I say in spite of bad) not 
invincible only, but invulnerable. 

Washington. If she turns her attention to the defects of her 
administration in all its branches, she may recover not much less 
than she has lost. Look at the nations of fCurope, and point out 
one, despotic or free, of which so laige a portion is so barbarous 
and wretched as the Irish. The country is more fertile than 
Britain ; the inhabitants are healthy, strong, courageous, faithful, 
patriotic, and quick of apprehension. No quality is wanting 
which constitutes the respectability of a State; yet, from cen¬ 
turies of misrule, they am in a condition more hopeless than any 
other nation or tribe upon the globe, civilized or saviige. 

Franklin. T'herc is only one direct way to bring them into 

* Pitt may be complimented on his oratory in the words wherewith 
Anacreon congratulates the tettinx,—dTra^^s, dcrapKe. 

II. 
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order, and that appears so rough it never will be trodden. The 
chief misery arises from the rapacity of the gentry, as they are 
styled, and the nobility, who, to avoid the trouble of collecting 
their rents from many j>oor tenants, and the greater of hearing 
their complaints, have leased their properties to what are called 
fniddle^men. These harass their inferiors in the exact ratio of their 
industry, and drive them into desperation. Hence slovenliness 
and drunkenness; for the appearance of ease and comfort is an 
allurenrent to avarice. To pacify and reclaim the people, leases 
to middle-men must be annulled; every cultivator must have a 
lease for life, and (at the option of his successor) valid for as 
many years aftei ward as will amount in the whole to twenty-one. 
The extent of ground should be proportionate to his family 
and his means. To underlet land should be punished by law 
as regrathig. 

Washington^ Authority would here be strongly exercised, not 
tyrannically,—which never can be asserted of plans sanctioned 
by the representatives of a people, for the great and perpetual 
benefit of the many, to the small and transient inconvenience of 
the few. 

Franklin. Auxiliary to this reform should be one in church** 
livings. They should all embrace as nearly as possible the same 
number of communicants. Suppose three thousand souls under 
each cure: a fourth part would consist of the infirm, and of 
children not yet prepared for the reception of doctrine. The 
service, as formerly, should be shorter, and performed thrice each 
Sunday ; so that all might in turn be present, :ind that great con¬ 
course would be avoided, which frequently is the prelude to licen¬ 
tiousness and brutolity. Abolishing tithes, selling the property of 
the crown, of the church, and of corporations, I would establish a 
fund sufficient to allow each clergyman, in addition to his house, 
one hundred and forty pounds annually.^® Each would be remu¬ 
nerated, not for his profession, but for services done.' toward the 

E ® In I St cd. tlie fallowing 6ve lines form part of Franklin’s speech.] 
First ed. reads: **annually. 'I'he catholic priest should have the 
same number of communicants, and should receive a gratuity of fifty pounds 
annually, and should also possess his parsonage house: offerings and gifts 
as at present would accrue to him from the piety and gratitude of his 
parishioners. The church as established by government would be main¬ 
tained in its supremacy and the papal priest would be remunerated,” &c.] 
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State by his attention to the morals of his communicants. If tlie 
])eoplc pay forty pounds for taking up a felon, would they not 
willingly pay four times as much for reclaiming a do/.en ? ** 

Washington. I do not know; for we muse ncvci' argue that 
men or tlieir rulers are the likelier to do a thing bocause it is 
rational or useful. If ever the poorer clergy are rendeied more 
comfortable, it will be only when the richer are afraid of losing a 
part of their usurped dominions. English and Irish bishops, who 
possess ten and twelve thousand a year, will be the last to relieve 
the necessities of their brethren; and their selfishness will not 
alienate from them those who are habituated to long abuses. The 
fine linen of popery sticks close to the skin ; and there is much of 
it in the wardrobe of tlie English Church. 

On all subjects I can talk dispassionately, and perhaps the most 
so on that topic which renders the great body of mankind tlie most 
furious and insane. Never woultl I animadvert on the tenets of 
the Catholic or any (Uher church, apart from civil polity. But I 
am suspicious, if not inquisitive, when I see questionable articles 
day after day smuggled in, and when I am pushed aside if 1 ven¬ 
ture to read the direction or lift up the w'rapping. Articles of 
i'lith arc innocent in thcMiiselvcs; but upon articles of faith what 
incontrollable domination, what insupportable prerogatives, what 
insolent frauds, what incessant tyranny have been assorted and 
enforced ! 

Fraiihlm. I am ready to be of that church, if you will tell me 

First ed. reads here: “ dozen. I would grant eight hundred pounds 
yearly to each protestant bishop, obliging him to constant residence in 
his diocese; four of these are lufficient: 1 would grant two thousand to 
one archbishop. The catholics should have the same number, and tlieir 
stipends should be the same: for although the priests are ignorant and 
vulgar men in all catholic countries, it is highly requisite for die mainten¬ 
ance of order, that the bi'>hops and archbishops here should possess what¬ 
ever gives authority. Knowledge in some measure gives it; but splendour 
in a much greater. Elagabalus wtmld attract more notice and lead after 
him moie iollowers than Lycurgus, and not merely from the lower orders 
but also from the higher. tVashinsrton. True enough: and indeed some 
of the wise become as the unwise in the enchanted chambers of Power, 
whose lamps make every face of the same colour. Gorgeousness welts all 
mankind into one inert mass, carrying off and confounding and consuming 
all beneath it, like a torrent of lava, bright amidst the darkness, and dark 
again amidst the light. The reductions,” &c., (48 lines below). Prom 
“ iVashington ” to “ commodity ” (x6 lines) added in 3rd ed. j 
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which it is, in which there are the fewest of them. Show me 
that a single pope in one country tells fewer lies and sits <'^uieter 
than twenty in another, and he is the pope for my money, when I 
lay it out on sucli a commodity. The^- abuses of the clergy were 
first exposed by the clergy, the lower assailing the higher. If 
something more like equality, something more near moderation, 
had pervaded all, fewer sects would have arisen, and those fewer 
less acrimonious. Dogmas turn sour u]>on too full stomachs, and 
empty ones rattle against them. Envy, which the wolves and bears 
are without, and the generous dog alone seems by his proximity to 
have caught from us,—Envy, accompanying JU*!igion, swells amid 
her genuriexions to tlie Episcopal canopy, at seeing so much 
wealtli so ill distributed. The low cannot be leaders without a 
change nor without a party. Sonic unintelligible syllable is seized; 
and the vulgar are triught to believe that salvation rests upon it. 
Even this were little: they are instructed that salvation may be 
yet perhaps insecure, unless they drag others to it by the throat, 
and quicken their paces at the dagger*s point. Popery first laid 
down this doctrine; the most abominable and monstrous of her 
tenets, and the only one that all establishments, splitting oflF from 
her, are unanimous in retaining. * 

l^Vashington^ The reductions you propose would bring about 
another ; they would remove the necessity of a standing army in 
that unfortunate country, and would enable the government to 
establish three companies for fisheries,—the herring, the cod, and 
the whale,—and to enrich her remote dominions with the super¬ 
abundance of a discontented peasantry. The western part of 
Ireland in another century may derive as great advantages from 
her relative position with America, as the eastern from hers with 
the mercantile and manufacturing towns of Lancashire. The 
population is already too numerous, and is increasing, which of 
itself is the worst of curses, unless when high civilization regulates 
it; and the superflux must l)e diverted by colonization, or occupied 
on the seas by commerce. Manufacturers tend to deteriorate the 
species, but begin by humanizing it. Happy those countries 
which have occasion for little more of tliem than may supply the 
home consumption! National debts are evils, not so much 
because they take away from u»scful and honest gains, as because 
From “ The ” to “ retaining ” (i8 lines) added in ind ed.] 
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they create superfluous and dishonest ones; and because, when 
carried as far as England would carry hers, they occasion half 
the children of the land to be cooped up in l>uildlnJ',^s which oi>en 
into the brothel and the hospital. 

In assenting to you, I interrupted your propositions ; pray go 
on. 

Franklin, i would permit no Englishman to hold in Ireland 
a place of trust or profit, whether in Church or State. I would 
confer titles and offices on thos<‘ Irish gentlemen who reside in 
the country; and surely they would in- time l^ecome habituated 
to a regular and decorous mode of life. The landlord and 
clergyman njight in the beginning lose something of current coin ; 
but if you consider that their lives, houses, and effects would be 
safe, that provisions would be plentiful in proportion to the con¬ 
cessions they make, and that in no year would their rents and 
incomes fail, as they now do at least thirty in each century, you 
will find that their situation, like the situation of their inferiors, 
must bo improved. 

IVashingion. Many will exclaim against the injustice of taking 
from one class alone a portion of its property as insurance-money. 

Franklin. Not from one alone ; pro])erLy should be protected 
at its own cost; this is the right and the object of governments. 
The insurance is two-fold ; that of the private man and that of 
tlic community : tlie latter is the main consideration. I perceive 
nothing arbitrary, nothing novel, in its principle.* The^*^ King 
of England and li eland, as head of the Church, succeeds by 
consent of Parliament to the disposal of benefices. He surely 
can do in his own kingdom what the pope can do in anotlicr\s, 
where ecclesiastical property (if any can be called so) is con¬ 
cerned, The religion of a State is established for the correction 

* There is an argument which rouhl not he attributed to Franklin, be¬ 
cause it is derived fiom an authority to which he never appealed, and 
the words containing it arc unlikely to have lain within the range of hi« 
reading:— 

“ Le Pape pent r^voquor la loi etablie par lui ou par predccesseur, et 
oster mesme sans occasion les effects proc^dens d’icelle, et le valide 

a un chacun : car il a entiere disposition eur les benefices,’' — Em. Sa. p. 

5x8. 

P® From “The*' to “ exciseman ” (x6 lines) forms part of the foot¬ 
note in ist ed.] 
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of its morals, and its morals arc requisite to the maintenance of 
the laws. Religion, then, in the view of a stotesman, <s only 
a thing that aids and assists the laws, removing from before 
them much of their painful duties, and lessening (if good and 
effectual) the number of their officers and executioners. So that 
in political economy there is between them a close and intimate 
connection, and both alike are subject to regulations in them 
from the same authority. Where there is a State religion, the 
salary of a clergyman should be as much subject to the State as 
the stipend of a custom-house officer and exciseman. If a 
government exerts the power of taxing one trade or profession, 
it docs the same thing or more. Suppose it should levy a tax of 
a hundred pounds on every man who begins the business of an 
ajjothccary or lawyer, is not the grievance even heavier, as 
pressing on those whose gains are yet uncertain and to be derived 
from others, than it would be if bearing upon those* whose emolu¬ 
ments are fixed, and proceed from the government which regulates 
and circumscribes them ? But they have been accustonned, you 
will say, to the enjoyment of more. So much clear gain for 
them; and I hope they may have made a liberal and prudent us^ 
of the superfluity. Those who have done so will possess minds 
ready to calculate justly their own lasting interests, and the 
interests of the community for whose benefit they have been 
appointed. If there is any thing the existence of which produces 
great and general evil, and tlie abolition of which will produce 
great and general good in pcrjietuity, the government is not only 
authorized by right but bound by duty to remove it. Compensa¬ 
tion should be made to the middle-men for all losses; it should 
be made even to the worst: these losses may as easily be as¬ 
certained, as those occasioned to proprietors and tenants through 
whose lands we open a road or a canal. 

Washington, Methods, far short of what you indicate, will 
be adbptei and will fail. Constitutional lawyers will assent that 
Ireland be subject to martial law for thirty years in the century, 
and to little or none for the remainder, but will not assent tliat 
every thing unlawful be unnecessary and unprovoked. In con¬ 
sequence of which, within the lifetime of some in existence we 
shall have two millions of Irishmen in America, reclaimed from 

(4 JVaikington ” added in 3rd cd.] 
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their ferocity by assuaging their physical and njoral wants, and 
addicted to industry by the undisturbed enjoyment of its reward. 
Experience seems to have given no sort of instruction to their 
rulers: they profit by nothing old, they venture on nothing new. 

Franllin, are informed, by the scientific in chemistry, 

that a diamond and a stick of charcoal on the hearth are 
essentially of the same materials. In like manner, those among 
men, who to the vulgar eye arc the most dissimilar in externals 
are nearly the same in mind and intellect; and their difference is 
the effect of accident and fortune, of jiosition and combination. 
Those who, governing the political, influence in a high degree 
the moral world, can perform at once what Nature is myriads of 
years in accomplisliing: they can convert the stick of charcoal 
into a diamond, by the aliment and situation they allow to it. 
Our government will find its interest in doing so: others will 
pursue their old occupation in reducing the diamond to its dark 
original, and exercise their divine right of keejiing it unextracted. 

if I, were a member of the Britisli Ministry, 1 should think J 
acted wisely, not in attempting to prove that the Constitution is 
the best in the world, but in demonstrating, if I could, the 
*rcverse. For in proportion as they labor to extol ti, in the 
same ])roportion do they oblige us to suppose them its most 
impudent and outrageous violators, or, at the least, ignorant of its 
spirit and incapable of its application. Otherwise, how could 
tins excellent fonii be the parent of deformity How could the 
population, where the country is so fertile and the race so in¬ 
dustrious, contain a larger number of indigent families, and those 
among the most laboricus and the most virtuous, than any other 
upon earth ? i** 

Washington, If the Constitution were what it is represented, 
its agents could not abuse it; and, if its agents could not abuse 
it, America would not have been at this time separated from 
England; nor would Ireland have been condemned to a massiicire 

F® From “ We ” to “ unextracted ” (13 lines) added in 2nd ed. 
Franklin added in 3rd ed,J 

First ed. reads: “ eartli. Such is the beneficence of the supreme 
power, unmixed evil, in its exposure to the air and heavens, may contract 
or produce, by a certain stimulating agency, a somewhat of good, 
Iwwever scantily and slowly, but evil never flows from good unmixed. 
If the constitution,” &c.] 
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once at furthest in two generations ; nor would the British people 
be more heavily taxed in its comforts and its necessaries tjian the 
Algerines and Turks, when its industry is so much greater, and 
when its territory lias not been occupied nor invaded nor en¬ 
dangered by an enemy. 

Franklin,^'^ The Persian despots never debased the souls of 
the nations they had conquered, and do not appear to have 
coveted their purses. Herodotus calls the taxation of the Ionian 
States a tranquillizing and pacificatory measure. No portion of 
the globe was more advantageously situated for commerce than 
the Greek republics in Asia; no soil richer, no climate healthier, 
no people more industrious. A?.olian8, lonians, and Dorians, 
together with Paraphylia, Lycia, tlie islands of Rhodes, Cos, 
Samos, Chios, and Sestos,—on the whole exceeding four hundred 
miles by forty,—were taxed unalterably at four hundred talents 
(about 2^105,000^ by Darius, according to a scale submitted to 
tfjeir deputies by his father, Artaxerxes, Italy in the time of 
Nero contained at the lowest computation twenty-six mUlions of 
inhabitants, and paid less in taxes than the City of London with 
its appurtenances. Appian states tliat Pompey imposed on the 
Tyrians and Cilicians a hundreth of their income. Hadrian wal» 
accused of great severity toward the Jews in having somewhat 
augmented the rate which Vespasian had decreed, and which, 
according to Zonaras and Xiphilinus, was about sixteen pence on 
each. Strabo remarkvS that Egypt brought a revenue of about 
80,000 to the father of Cleopatra, which was doubled by 
Augustus. When he was declared imperator against M. 
Antonius, the Senate decreed a tempoiary property-tax of a 
twentieth. Plutarch, in his Life of Pompeyy informs us that he 
levied on Asia £ 192,000. M. Antonius had exacted in ad¬ 
vance at one time the tribute of ten years. 

Washington. The possibility of levying in a single year the 
ordinary taxes of ten is a proof how extremely light were the im¬ 
positions on the richest subjects of the Roman empire. Laboring 
under the enormous debt of ^200,000,000, the English could 
not in any emergency pay the mte of three years anticipated. 

rirprom **PraBtlin"‘to scourge them ” (41 lines) added in 3rd ed. I'his 
ramer pedantic passage appears in an appendix to the Conversation 
between Pericles and Sophocles in the 1st and 2nd editions of that 
dialogue.] 
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Franklin. The nations of Asia had recently paid more 
lieavily for it was objected to them as a rcproacli, and as a 
cause for this exaction, that they had niised for Cassius and 
Brutus in the one preceding year what was now demanded for 
ten. 

Washington. So Jong as tlie English tolerate the absoqrtion of 
their wealth under the patronage of their peerage, wars and taxa¬ 
tion will severely scourge them. Wars, the origin of taxation, 
arc systematical in their periods, however little so in their conduct, 
and must recur about every twenty yeats as a new generation 
springs up from the aristocracy, for which all the great civil em¬ 
ployments however multiplied are insufficient, and which disdains 
all other professions than the military and the naval. But when 
this devourcr hath exhausted and concentrated in itself nearly all 
the land and riches of the nation, then it will begin to discuss the 
(question whether it can gain most by suppressing the Church 
establishment, or by maintaining it in its rankness. 

Franll^n. May it not happen that the question Ik: tried before 
a session of other jurors; and that the benches of the Lords 
Spiritual have nothing else upon them than the benches of the 
Llonls Temporal with the legs uppermost ? If Stote religions 
were abolished, the world would be quieter and better; in Eng¬ 
land the national debt would be liquidated in a century, and in 
Ireland the public tranquillity would be established in a year. 
Among our own injuries on the part, of England, this never 
bore upon us; namely, to pay for hearing what we knew or for 
what we disbelieved. If there existed no establislmicnt in Eng¬ 
land* fear would be entertained of Puriuinism. 

C® From “ But" to “ uppermost ” (9 lines) added in 3rd ed. Fttwi “ If” 
to “pillow” (18 lines) added in 2nd ed. In the 2nd cd. the following 
passage is inserted thus “ established. When tlie catholic sees the pro- 
testant freed from the heaviest of taxations, that of paying in the clergy 
a body he does not appoint, a body bound like a dead weight upon him, 
he will presently claim a similar advantage. The sect that bears the 
lighter burden will become the more numerous by being the more 
flourishing. This alone in my opinion can ever give the protestants in 
Ireland a true legitimate and dui able assembly. Among . . . disbelieved. 
JPranklin. If there existed no establishment in England or in Ireland, great 
fears would be entertained of novel sects and greater still of old ones; of 
Puritanism for instance and of Popery. Washington. Against,” &c.] 
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Washington. Against what could Puritanism act ? It over¬ 
threw the Est^iblished Church in her state of inebriety; fit kicked 
into the streets her crosiers and rnitreo, and other such ensigns of 
barbarism and paganism and despotism. When it finds nothing 
to quarrel with out of doors, it will quarrel at home. 

Franklin. It grows strong by being kept in the cool, and 
bunged up by the ecclesiastical excise. 

Washington. Benjamin, I do not like to meddle with relig¬ 
ions, nor indeed to speak about them. All of them appear to me 
inolfcnsive, excqjting the Popish, which not only would have a 
hand in every man's pocket, but an ear on every man's pillow. 

Franklin. I know not whether the Irish are very fervent 
in their devotion to the Bishops of Rome. Probably they are 
unaware of some among the benefits they have heretofore received 
from them. Few, I dare say, have ever heard that their Holy 
Father, Hadrian the Fourth, solemnly gave his sanction to Henry 
the Second to invade and subjugate their country. This, 1 dare 
likewise say, would be loudly contradicted by the few u’ho know 
it. Indeed, I must correct my words before 1 go farther. 
Hadrian did not give his sanction ; he sold it. A tax was to be 
paid the Holy Sec on every Irish family. So tliat the Holy 
See was as much interested as Henry himself that the conquest 
should be etfectual and complete. The Holy Father chose 
rather a tax on families than a capitation; I'or although many 
thousands of men would be exterminated, few whole families 
would. 

Washington. We may talk together in private of these hb- 
torical facts ; but if we mention diem to people whose eyes might 
be opened by them, we shall render them in the same degree our 
enemies as we are their true fi iends. 

Franklin. I knew a certain man who would take the most 
nauseous medicine in health, because he had paid money for 
it at the apothecary's when he was ill; at the same time he 
would not eat a fresh salad at the next door. Things are 
valued by the places they come from. If a reasoner were to say 
what a Saint hath said about the Blessed Trinity, in most 
countries he would be called an infidel, and even in some of the 
most tolerant he would be subject to fine and imprisonment. 

From FraniUn" to “ fVashingtan" (35 lines) added in 3rd. ed.j 
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Washington* How vi^as that } 

Frankhn, St Augustine says, “ We talk of Three Persons 
merely for tlie sake of talking.” 

Washington. Oh the knave! 

Franklin. And scholars do say that the Latin expression i,s 
an ugly one; “Dictum est Tres Persornt, non ut aliquid dice- 
retur, sed ne taccretur,” 

Washington. Instead"^^ of sending to a rotten old city, the 
most profligate and the most venal on earth, for spiritual advice 
and counsel,—which always comes to you in the form of a 
command, and enclosing an order to pay a pretty round sum to 
the bearer,—coiJd not every city and every hamlet find some 
worthy inhabitant c.i})al)le of giving his opinion upon those 
matters, if indeetl there be any such, which the Disciples of 
Christ were unable or inattentive or indifferent to elucidate 
and explain ? 1 see nothing worth a quarrel in them; and 

certainly there is nothing which the blessed Author of our 
religion \trould recommend us to fight about. If there were 
no hierarchy in England and Ireland, the people of both 
coiintries would be brotherly and contented. 'rht?y would 
mind their own business, and not the business of those who 


fare sumptuously on their credulity, and ride in rich liousings 
on their fiery animosities. The revenues of ecclesiastics 
would ovei^jay the just demands of a protecting and frugal 


government. Let the Protestant Church be no’ longer a 
hireling; and the Popish will drop away rag after rag, image 
after image, to the great emolument of the barber's shop. 
The pooj- people of that persuasion would not long bi; so 
foolish and besotted as to pay tithes where the heretic pays 


none. Inequality would shake their creed, extortion would 
open their eyes, and they would feel on that occasion what 
they now feel on another,-—that they were not, as they ought 
to be, in the same condition as the Protestant. The parties 


will never be peaceable until tht* banners are thrown into the 
dust between them, and each tramples upon his own. Absur¬ 
dities in worship would soon cease if nobody gained by them. 
Within half a century, the whole people would find in their 


hand and hearts nothing else than the unencumbering and 


From “ Instead ” to “ Franklin ” (112 lines) added in and ed.j 
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unexhausting page, which, if its spirit were received in its 
purity, might well be denominated the Book of Life.* So mis¬ 
chievous a use, however, has lx?cn made of it for above a 
thousand years, that if yea take, as churches would force you, 
their glosses and interpretations for part of it, then indeed may it 
l^e called more ])roperly the book of imposture and extortion, of 
darkness <md destruction. 

Franklin. We may become so habituated to tyranny as 
neither to feel nor see it. The part on which its poison has* 
been ptipetually dropping is deadened; else would it be 
possible that throughout a whole nation, incomparably the 
most enlightened of any upon earth, young men should be 
vsent from a distance,—quite unknown to the parishioners, and 
often ol a vicious or loose character, and for the greater part of 
a light one,—to teach the experienced as well as the inexperienced 
their duties, and to be paid for a lesson which has been already 
taught by others ? 

Washington. Supposing an establishment to exist at all, 
the uttermost that a grave and reflecting people could reason¬ 
ably lx‘ expected to endure is that the bishop or presbyter, 
chosen by the clergy of the diocese, should nominate at least 
three natives of it, in order for the parishioners to appoint one 
of tlicm to the vacant benefice. They should agree with him 
u]>on the stipend, which they would do amicably, just as they 
agree with an apothecary for his attendance on the paupers. He 
should be removable for any offence against the laws, or for any 
habits which they and the bishop should declare to be inconsistent 
with his office. 

Franklin. These remarks of yours are reasonable. In 
regard to the ap])ointment of clergymen, the Roman Church 
is more observant of propriety than the English. It rarely if 
ever happens that a parish priest is sent from a distance to 
his cure: he almost always is chosen from among his towns¬ 
men or provincials. This difference would be a subject of 
wonder to me, if I did not likewise see the representatives of 
boroughs, not selected as they were formerly from among the 
most respectable of the burgesses, but invited for the greater 
part from a distance, and utterly unknown both morally and 
politically by those who depute them to parliament. Can any 
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thing be more disgraceful to the inhabjtants of a city, than to 
declare by their actions that none of them is worthy of confidence, 
or capable* of transacting their affairs ? And cither this must be 
the inference, or we must attribute their conduct to the most 
scandalous venality. 

Washington .I would obviate present evils by present remedies, 
as in the case of Ireland. Many good things cannot be done, 
many indifferent ones may be: if, indeed, those arc to be called 
, indifferent which are only so at the time, and very far from it in 
tlic consequences. Religion, T agree with you, is too pure for cor¬ 
porations ; it is best meditated on in our privacy, and best acted on 
in our ordinary intercourse with mankind. If we believe in Reve¬ 
lation, we must believe that God wishes us to converse with iiim 
but little, since the only form of address he has prescribed to us 
is an extremely short one. He has placed us where our time 
miiy be more beneficially employed in mutually kind offices; and 
he does not desire us to tell him houi after hour how dearly we 
love him, or how much we want from him : he knows these things 
exactly. 

Franhliti. These, however, are the things which occupy the 
pulpit; and the ceremonies attending them and the modes of 
doing them, together with disquisitions on His liody and parent¬ 
age, have cost the lives of millions. In monev, too, and lands 
I have calculi^pd what Muropc has paid for them; but the sum 
total, if I could re|}cat it, would confouml the head of any arith¬ 
metician ; nor was there ever a man in the world could remember 
tlie figures, if he had heard them but once or twice read to him. 
The despots of France never exacted by their detested corvee so 
large a portion as the pastors claim in Fngland,—a tenth forsooth 
of every man’s industry ; and this tenth is taken off the ground 
untaxed, while the other nine parts are liable to new deductions. 
If truths are plain, they ought not to cost so much ; if not plain, 
still less are they worth it. The tyrants of Sicily demanded a 
tenth of the corn, but not a tenth of oil or wine or hay or legumes, 
or fruits of any kind, in which the island was equally abundant. 
This satisfied ^em, and sufficed to keep the bodies and minds of 
their subjects in order and subjection. 

Washington. We never had to complain of England for per- 

|2l it, Washington" and the following ‘‘ Franklin" afldcd in 3rd ed ] 
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secuting us by her lox-lmnicrs in the Church; nor indeed, to 
speak honestly and freely, so much of any persecution as of idle 
and unprofitabh' vexation. 

Franklin* 'riie conduct of Kngland toward us resembles that 
of Ebenezer Bullock toward his eldest son, Jonas. 

IVashmgton.'^'^ 1 remember old Ebenezer; and I believe it 
was Jonas who, when another youth after giving liim much offence 
and seeing him unresisting would fain fight him, replied, “ Nay, I 
will not fight tliee, friend; but if thou dost with that fist what 
thou threatencst, by the Lord^s help I will smite thee sore, marking* 
thee for one of an ill and unprofitable flock ; and thou shalt walk 
home in heaviness, like a wether the first morning he was made 
one’* Wherea: he took off his coat, folded it up, and laid it on 
the ground, saying, “ I’liis at least hatli done no harm, and de- 
serveth good treatment,” The adversary, not admiring such an 
object of contemplation, went away muttering more reasonable 
threats, condition^ and subjunctive. Ebenezer, I guess, aggra¬ 
vated and wore out his son’s patience ; for the old man was rich 
and testy, and would have his comforts neither encroached upon 
nor much partaken. 

Franklin. My story is this. Jonas had been hunting in the 
woods, and hfid contracted a rheumatism in the face which drew 
it awry, and either from the jiain it occasioned or from the medi¬ 
cines he took to cure it, rotted one of his grinders. Old Eben¬ 
ezer was wealthy, had little to do or to care about,%iade few ob¬ 
servations OR his family, sick or sound, and saw nothing particular 
in his son’s countenance. However, one day after dinner when 
he had eaten heartily, he said “ Son Jonas, methinks thy appetite 
IS not over-keen : ]>ick (and widcomc) the other half of that 
hog’s foot,” 

“ Father,” answered he, “ I have had a pain in my tooth the 
last fortnight; the northerly wind does it no good to-day, I 
would rather, if so be that you ajiprove of it, eat a slice of yon 
fair cheesecake in the closet.” 

** Why, what ails the tooth ?” said Ebenezer. **Nothing more,” 
replied Jonas, “ than tliat I cannot chew with it what I used to 
chew.” “ Drive a nail in the wall,” quoth stoutly and courage- 

From “ Wathin^on to this” (16 lines) added in znd ed.] 
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otisly Ebenezer, “ tie a string to one end, and lace the other round 
thy tooth.” 

The srtn performed a part of thp injunction, but could not very 
dexterously twist the string around the grinder, for liis teeth wore 
close and the cord not over-fine. Then said the father kindly, 
“ Open thy mouth, lad ! give me the twine: back thy head,— 
back it, 1 tell thee, over the chair.” 

“Not that, father! not that; the next;” cried Jonas. 

^ “ W hat dost mean ? ” proudly and impatiently said Ebenezer. 
“Is not the string about it? Dost hold.my hand too, scape¬ 
grace ? Dost give me this trouble for naught ? ” “ Patience, 

now, father! ” meekly said Jonas with the cord across his tongue ; 
“ let me draw my tooth my own way.” 

“Follow thine own courses, serpent! ” indignantly exclaimed 
Ebenezer. “ As God’s in Boston, thou art a most wilful and 
unduliful child.” “ I ho))e not, father.” “ Hope not! rebel ! 
Did not 1 beget thee and thy teeth, one and all ? Have not 1 
lodged thee, clothed tliec, and fed thee, these forty years; and 
now, I warrant ye, all this bustle and backwardness about a rotten 
tooth ! Should I be a groat the richer for it, out or in ?/’ 

Mashingtan. Dignity in private men and in governments has 
been little else than a stately and stiff perseverance in oppression ; 
^nd spirit, as it is called, little else than the foam of hard-mouthed 
insolence. Such at last is become the audacity of Power, from 
a century or more of holidays, and riot, it now complains that you 
deprive it of its prerogative if you limit the exercise of its 
malignity. I lament that there are those who can learn no lesson 
of humanity, unless we write it broadly with the point of the 
sword. 

Franhlin^ Let us hope, however, that we may see the day 
when these scholars shall be turned out of school.*-^^ 

Washington, The object of our cares and solicitudes, at 
present, is the stability of' the blessings we have obtained. No 
attempt against theni is dangerous from without, nor immediately 
from within ; but the seeds of corruption are inherent, however 
latent, in all bodies, physical and political; guards therefore 
should be stationed, and laws enacted, to deter adventurers from 
attempts at despotism. 

In ISC ed. tlie Conversation ends here.} 
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FranhVm* Other offences, even the greatest, are the violation 
of one law : despotism is the violation of all. The despot then 
should be punishetl, not only by lose of life, which the violation 
of only one law may incur, and which leaves no pain, no repent¬ 
ance, no example, but also with exposure and scourges, as among 
the Romans. Conspiracies are weak and frivolous : the hand of 
every man should be directed against him whose hand is directed 
against every man. Societies, on the contrary, should be instituted 
to recompense the avenger of humanity : every land should be his , 
country, every free citizen his brother. The greatest men, 
according to what is taught in schools and colleges, arc those who 
have off'ercil the greatest violence to reason and humanity. 
Destroyers of freedom are more celebrated than its founders,— 
Pompey than Pelopidas, Csesar than Timoleon,—just as we hear 
more of him who burns a house than of him who builds one. 

Washingtons^^ In the proper choice of teachers, and in the 
right course of education, arc to be found the best preventive 
laws against despotism. Wherever there is a political qburch, of 
whatever creed, supported by the shoulders of the people, whether 
against their will or partially with it, there will be much dissatis¬ 
faction and much intoleiancc. Unhappily most of Christ’s 
doctrines an* superseded or explained away. There is one 
indeed which was never in fashion, and which, where all are 
good, is among the best. Commune •with thine a^wn heart in thy 
chamber^ and be still. This, if attended to in England and 
Ireland, would 8])eedily send Episcopal thrones into the lumber- 
room. 

Franhlin. When certain men cry loudest, they feel least. 
Indeed, there is a great deal less of bigotry in the world than 
is usually supposed, and a great deal more insincerity. Our 
faith is of little moment or concern to those who declaim against 
it. They are angry, not at our blindness, but that the blind 
will trust his own dog and staff rather than theirs ; and, what 
is worse, that he will carry the scrip. This is wilfulness; 
they would fain open his eyes to save him from the sin of it; 

“ Washhgton " iulciud in 3rd ed.; 3 lines below, from “ wherever*’ to 
“anections ” (15 lines), added in 3rd ed. from the appendix affixed to this 
Conversation in ist and 2nd eds.j 
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and they break one or two bones because he will not take them 
for his oculists. 

Wasfjtngiotu Love of power resides in the breast of every 
man, and is well regulated and discreet in few. Accompanied 
by genius, it is likewise too frecpiently accompanied by pride 
and arrogance. Although it assumes to itself the highest 
character, it is really among the weakest of our affections. 
Christianity, in its unadulterated form, is perfectly adapted to 
control it. in its adulterated, it has been the main support of 
aggression and iniquity. If ever we rcdiTce it in America to an 
Estahlishmaii (as people call it), its spirit flies, and its body so 
weighs upon us that we cast it down, or let it slip quietly from 
our arms. For Christianity is in itself of such simplicity, tJiat 
whoever would make an Establishment of it must atld imposture ; 
and from imposture grows usurpation. 

h'ranklin^^'^ Evciy mother, if I(‘ft to herself, would teach her 
child what that child during the whole o< its lifetinre pays dearly 
for bein^i^ taught, and what from such payment makes often .in 
unkindly and unjust impression on him. He is obliged to 
purchase a commodity he docs not require, and one which 
(sometimes it may happen), he has a larger store of than the 
patentee and vender. The most pious and moral men upon e.'triii 
are the inJiabitants of New England ; and they .u’e so because 
their consciences have never been drilled nor sw^atlied; and 
because they never have been taught to divide their offering— 
the prayer and psalm on this side, the bag of wheat and truss of 
clover on that—between God and tlic ministers of the Church. 

Washington. While such men as the New fingland men are 
existing, our independence and liberty are secure. Governments, 
in which there are Establishmeniif, will, without great prudence, 
fall into danger from sects: every new one gives a fresh security 
and an additional stability to ours. 

Franklin. A mixture of sects is as advantageous to a political 
system as a mixture of blood is to the strength and perpetuity of 
the human race. Every thing wants gentle, insensible, unre¬ 
stricted renovation,—air, fire, earth, water, the vegetables, the 
animals, man, States. To you, fellow-citizen and defender, the 
[®*In the ind ed., Franklin speaks witliuut interruption down to 
“gradually and occasionally ” on page *75’!] 
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most beneficent on record is principally owing. If America had 
been conquered, the breath of F reedoni had been stifled in eveiy 
region of the world, and we should have lamented the Ate even 
of the people who in their blindness had enslaved us. 

Looking to what may happen in future, on the ground you 
have marked out to me, I recollect an admirable law of Solon, 
which enacts tliat in case of usurpation the magistrates should 
resign their offices : and tluit he who continued his functions after 
the extinction of the popular power should, together with the 
subverter of it, be punished with death by any private citizen. 
Let jurists decide whether it be not right and expedient to punish, 
not usurj)er8 only, but (if in compliance with the vulgar use of 
language we must distinguish them) conquerors, too, in this 
manner; on the principle that every individual may recover his 
own property, and slay the spoiler who detains it aggressively. 
And let moralists judge, whether a few of such chastisements on 
choice subjects would not cool in a great degree the lusts of 
spoliation and conquest. We will not be morose and^ captious 
with the lovers of peace and order; we will concede to them 
that it is a dangerous question to agitate whether an arbitrary but 
salutary imprisonment now and then, with now and then an un¬ 
lucky but well-meant torture, should be resisted or endured : for 
such things (they will tell us) happen occasionally in the most 
flourishing and best-regulated governments. But when consti¬ 
tutions are destroyed and legal magistrates are displaced, every 
man may pick up the broken laws; and it is a virtue to exercise 
the most solemn and the most imperative of them gratuitously. 
That of Solon, moderate as he was, goes farther. A similar law 
was enacted at Rome on the abolition of the decemvirate.* 

Washington, Our constitution is flexible and yielding by 
reason of its homogeneousness and its purity. Like the surface 
of our country, it may in some measure be changed by improve¬ 
ments and still preserve its character and features. The better 
part of what we have imported from England is retained for the 
present, because it is difficult to introduce new regulations in 
times of trouble, and that the mischievous should not burst in 

* Nc quis uilum magi stratum sine provocatione crearet: qui creasaet, 
eum jus fasque esset occidi, neve ea csdes capitalis noxx haberetur. 
Lhi, iii, 55, 
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between the olil paling ind the new. Several of these must be 
repealed, but gradually and occasionally. 

In England, more have been made and repealed 
again within one century than in all the rest ol the universe 
within three ; not reckoning, as would be unfair, what has been 
effected by revolutions. The worst have lasted the longest.* 
BaiTenness is perennial ; fertility is the produce of a season, 

Washington* The whole system of represenkition, on which 
, every thing depends of law and liberty, has been changed within 
our memory. 

Fraullin. Except the Chancery-court. 

Sdfift a’ternutTjqiie sedebit. 

[t has carried more ruin and desolation into innocent families than 
all ^hc gaming-houses and other Jiaunts of vice in the three king¬ 
doms. Oqihans, charities, schools, hosjatals, are absoibed by the 
hundred, and swallowed up in this inland Maelstrom. 

Washington. The English talk of other grievances, and hardly 
notice this; we may be so near an object as not to sc^c it in its 
full extent, nor clearly. 

Franklin. A s<iilor condemned to be lianged was thus ad¬ 
monished ; “ Prepare yourself to appear before your etcinal judge.” 
“ What does his lordship mean ? ” said he to tiie jailer who was 
conducting him away. “ Sure, I can have nothing to do with 

['**Second cd. reads: '‘'■WashingHr.''' for FruniUrt,'* And the speech 
continues unbroken down to “dearly *' (17 lines).] 

* Nevcrthek'Sft, it is ptoved and declared from the Bench that the mass 
of the people live in comfort, not to say in affluence; for Mr Justice 
Best informs us that mo\t of the ihiiustrioM part of tite community itvr upon 
nothing else than bread and water. 'J'h.it the laws are liberal is proved also 
and declared from the Bench by the same high authority- He tells us 
that writers of newspapers ought to report nothm^ of the King but wliat 
has been communicated by the Ministry. Mr Justice Best, being raised 
to the Peer.ige, said, “ I bullied them into At a public dinner, he pro¬ 
posed the health of George IV., enumerated his manifold virtues, and 
stated the benefits he had conferred on the nation. Upon which Mr ' 1 '. 

‘ ;ed to remind him of one f)niission, and to suggest that the 
'■ » »1 1- I-..—1.1.. .j Majesty for the late 

. I.. ..tl: j I.:...., 

nge 
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my Lord Chancellor! I have neither land nor tenement; and 
he would turn up his nose at my jacket and trousers.’' 

There is no country where Jaws are so disproportionate to 
olTencc’s, so sanguinary, 8«i disputable, so contradictory, so tardy, 
so expensive. Now these are the six principal defects of laws, 
and to which it would be difficult to add a seventh of weight: 
for laxity cannot co-exist with them. More fortunes have been 
witeked upon the quicksands of Britisli jurispnidcncc than ever 
have been engulfed by any true despotism; and more crimes are 
capital in England than were even known by name among the 
.lews in the time of Moses, or among the Atlicnians in the time 
of Dr aco. 

Washington. Sometimes"^ it ivS not the ignorant who act the 
most absurdly. Our late eiK'mies are now just as angry with us 
as if they fancied we were mocking their mutability ; some of 
them arc more alarmed at the form of government we have chosen 
than at any other consequence of our liberation : I think, with¬ 
out reason. Republicanism is fit only for nations g^'own up, 
and is equally ill adapted to those in decay and to those in infancy. 
Europeans do indeed call ours an infant Stite. 

Franklin. Ay, indeed ! I never heard of an infant who kicked 
its mother downstair's. 

Washington. Be graver, Benjamin, and inform me whether, 
in your opinion. States do not reasonably date from their instruc¬ 
tion and experience, and not from this or from that effect of vicis¬ 
situde ; and whether any nation in the world w'as ever better 
informed than ours in its duties and interests. 

Franklin. None on record : and God grant that every novelty 
in our countiy may be as just and I’easonable as that contained in 
your observation with regal’d to rlates. We are as old a nation 
as the English, although we are not so old in America as they 
in England. Crossing tlie ocean does not make a man younger; 
neither does it a people. 

Washington. Other accusations than those of juvenility are 
brought against us, and in appearance weightier. We are accused 
of the worst ingratitude, in having turned our strength and prosperity 
against the authors of it. Prosperity and strength never have 
excited a colony to rebellion, nor is wealth a whisperer to in- 
From “.‘Sometimes” to “ absurdly ” (2 lines) added in 3rd ed.j 
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dependence. But when arrogance and injustice stride forth into 
a colony strong and prosperous, it takes the advantage of its strength 
and prosperity ; and then indeed wealth, which has not been the 
mover, becomes the sup])orter, of emancipation. livery colony of 
England hath evinced a desire of quitting her when it could; not 
a single one of ancient Rome. Under the government of Hadrian, 
Utica, Italica, and Gades, enjoying the privileges of municipal 
towns, entreated and obtained the title of colonies; though 
in the formej- condition they might exercise all the magistracies, 
and enjoy all the dignities of the republic. Yet Rome, we 
are infornied, was the subjugator of mankind, and England the 
j}rotector. 

Frnnhlin. God protect the wretchedest of his creatures from 
such protection! 

IVash'tngion. We have spoken of the danger to which every 
State, sooner or later, is subject from arbitraiy power, and on the 
j)rinciples wliich ought to be instilled into every young citizen, 
first to guard against it, and then, if unsuccessful in his precautions, 
to exterminate it. Aristocracy, in the eyes of many, is as great 
an evil, and more imminent. Hence we have a parfy in force 
a'gairivSt the institution of a Senate; and indeed, if I could con¬ 
sider it as any thing like an aristocracy or oligarchy in its gait or 
tendency. I should disapprove of it openly and loudly. But in 
fact ouis is the only intermediate body which can do good; and 
I think it capable of this to a great extent. Hereditary Senates, 
under whatever name, are eternally tearing and consuming the 
vitals of their country. Our Senate brings no such evil with it; 
on the contrary, evej-y thing about it is conservative and pro8|)ec- 
live. Its beneficent effects go beyond itself, and exceed its attribu¬ 
tions : for, as none can be elected into it whose fortunes do not 
show him to have been prudent, and whose demeanor has not been 
regular and decorous, many spirits which from their nature, from 
youth, from zeal, from ambition, would be clamorous and unruly 
among our representatives, are controlled and guided by the hope 
of rising thence into this venerable assembly. 

Franklin, Tiberius, the wisest of despots, to increase his own 
power, increased that of the Senate, and transferred to it the 
business of the comitta. In more barbarous times, the king and 
aristocracy will contend for power, and the people will lift up its 
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head between them ; in more civilized, when abundance of wealth 
produces abundance of offices, the two will unite, and tl^e people 
sink imperce[)tibly under them. Foi it is requisite in such a 
State to the existence of both that the mass do not become rich 
or instructed: against which evils wars and lucrative places are 
devised, and elections are so managed as to occasion a vast ex¬ 
penditure, and to be accompanied by as many vices as can find 
room. Where Senates have not been the executive power or the 
appointers of it, they have been instruments, but never intermedi¬ 
aries. Thai of papal Rome is in nothing less respectable than 
that of imperial. 'I'he venerable body—consisting-® of one man, 
a robe, and a periwig—went this year before the Holiness of 
our Lord,’’ requesting his permission to wear masks the last week* 
of the carnival. Who can doubt the utility and dignity of such 
institutions, or that something of such gravity and decorum ought 
always to stand between the prince and the people ? 

Washington, Other nations seem to entertain more fears for 
us, in the abundance of their benevolence, than we entertain for 
ourselves. They acknowledge you and some few more among us 
to bo honest and well-meaning persons, and, pressing them hardly, 
do not deny altogether that you are moderate, reasonable, capable 
of instruction, nay indeed wise ; yet the merest youths, whist- 
playcis, and jockeys, turn their heads across their shoulders to 
give you a word of advice. When the Popular part, tlie Sena¬ 
torial part, the Executive part are summarily discussed, the whole 
together is taken up as lightly and as easily disposed of. “ Re¬ 
publics cannot sfcind ! ” is the exclamation of council-board and 
sounding-board ; the echo of Church and Chamber. 

Franklin. I would reduce the question to as few words as 
they would. A single argument is enough for a single truth: 
whatever comes after is in part illustration, in part confusion. 

When the advantages of kingship and republicanism are opposed, 
the main inquiry is not about forms or families, not about the 
government of the fewer or the more ; but whether the good shall 
control the bad, or the bad control the good. A whole people 
cannot long err in its choice. One man or two may agree with a 
groom that an unsound horse is a sound one; but twenty will not, 

r®* From “ consisting ” to “ periwig ” {z lines) added in 3rd ed.] 

* This was likewise done in 18x4. 
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take the twenty even at hazard. The great advantage is, how¬ 
ever, when you can send back the horse after trying him, or 
change liim on discovering his infirmity. 

Washington,^ There are C(?rt;iin parts of our constitution 
which are capable of improvement. In my situation it would be 
imprudcni and indecorous to point them out. But it is better in 
its present condition than if it were more centralized and compact. 
It is like those bridges which arc overlaid with loose planks, and 
of which, when the tide is rising rapidly, the platform would be 
heaved up and broken if it were more strained into apparent 
solidity. 

Franllin. In government, as in other things, we—and not 
only we, but even tliose wiser and greater men, the ministers of 
kings—^may profit by reading the first half-page in the Elements 
of Geometry^ in which we find that “ the right line is the shortest 
way from one point to another,’* and, I would add, cateris parihus^ 
the easiest and suivst. 

We were called, a little while ago, the partis<'ins of anarchy. 
At that time we could not argue with our opponents, they being 
in a state of fren/.y, and running loose ; but now tliat- their arms 
fere tied behind them, and that they are at home and a-bed, we 
may reason calmly with them, and tell them that no number is so 
near to nothing as one, and no government so near to anarchy as 
monarchy, 'riiere is more than one kind of anarchy, though 
there is only one known by nam('; as tlierc are plants and metals 
under our feet, unclassed and undcseribed. We are in the habit 
of calling those bodies of men anarchal which arc in a state of 
effervescence; but the most anaichal of all aiz; those which sur¬ 
render self-rule to the caprice of the worst informed and least 
tractable members of society. Anarchy, like other things, has its 
certain state and season of quiescence; and its features are only 
the more flushed and discomposed by the somnolence of repletion 
and supineness. 

Washington, A third question, of less intense anxiety, is raised 
by those who read our fortunes, not in the piilms of our hands, 
but in the clouds. At some future day, they portend to us tliat 
every province will be an independent State. 

Franklin, Horrible prediction ! We shall experience the 
From “ Washington to “ Franklin ” (9 lines) added in 3rd ed.] 
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mibfortune, then, to have cultivated our wilds; to have subdivided 
and peopled hill, forest, and savannah ; to have excavated quarries, 
mines, canals; to have erected arsenals, to have constructed navies ; 
to be so rich, in short, and so powerful as to fear no enemy and 
to net'd no alliance. The time undoubtedly will come when each 
province will produce as much as all do now; so that as easily 
and safely as all now suind together, each will then stand alone. 
A long experience of their true interests, a certainty that they 
de])end upon ])eace and concord, will render wars impossible 
among them ; and if any European power should have the temerity 
to attack the weakest, not only will our other States chastise that 
power, but its own subjects will abandon or subvert it. Repose 
from oppression, refuge from persecution, respect for honesty, and 
reward for industi'y are found here. A laboi'er gains more in 
tliis country than a “ professor of humanity ” in some of the most 
civilized on the other continent. Resolute to defend these ad¬ 
vantages, the children of America arc for ever rrce: those of 
Euro})e, many years yet, must thread the labyrinth and /ace the 
Minotaur. 


IX. ANDREW HOFER, COUNT METTERNICH, 
AND THE EMPEROR FRANCIS. i 

Mcttemich, Who are you, man ? I hear you have brought 
some intelligence from Tyrol. Be brief; I have little time for 

Andrew Holer’s insurrection in the Tyrol was designed to free that 
country from the rule of the Bavarians to whom Napoleon liad transferred 
it, and to restore it to the Austrian Crown, The insurrection was at 
first successful, hut the Tyrolese wem left without assistance and were finally 
crushed by the French troops; the Austrians at the same time w'erc com¬ 
pelled by the campaign of W.igram to consent to the peace of Vienna. 
No attempt was made in that treaty to secure Holer’s safety. He was 
captured in his hiding-place. Napoleon wrote to Eugene Beauharnais to 
order that within twenty-four hours Hofer should he tried and shot. 
This was done while the marriage of Marie Louise and Napoleon was 
being celebrated. At a later date the Austrian government ennobled the 
family of Hofer, It will be seen that there is no historical foundation 
for the present Conversation, l.anlrey (English 'J'ransI.ition) iii., p. 531. 
(Imag. Convers. ii., 18x4. Works ii., 1846. Woiks, iii., 1876,)] 
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audiences, and am surprised that you should have required one, 
altliougj^i you mountaineers are somewhat used to lilxMtics. What, 
in few words, have you brought from your countiy ? 

Hofer, This. 

Metternich. No enigmas: at the court of Vienna we under¬ 
stand no other than phiin language. 

Hofer, Your Excellency commanded me to be brief: 1 v^as. 
This is the heion’s feather which moved merrily over the AIj)s, 
when not an eagle’s was stirring. If the slaughter of thirty 
thousand enemies is worth a recompense,'I come at the instiga¬ 
tion of those who followed me, to ask one. 

Metternich, I expected it; never was an audience asked of 
me, or of any other minister, which did not begin or end so. 
But, friend, many years of war have exhausted the treasury. 
England is penurious; and we have innumciable young men, of 
high rank and great promise, disapnointi'J in their hopes of pre¬ 
ferment ; beside, who ordered you to take up arms ? 

Hofer* My oath of allegiance, the voice of my country, my 
hatred of tlie French, and my contempt of the Italians, by whom 
principally our towms and villages were garrisoned. 

* Metternich. You would fain be another William Tell. 

Hofer, As willingly as William Tell, now among the saints 
in heaven, would, if he were living, be another Andrew Hofer. 
We are creatures too humble for jealousy ; we have neither rank 
nor beauty, neither silk hosiery nor poivdered caul; we write no 
poems, challenge no club for attention, and solicit no clerk for 
preferment. 

Metternich, I have found your name in the French gazettes, 
and you have just now mentioned it, 1 think ; but really I quite 
forget what it may be. 

Hofer, Andrew Hofer. 

Metternich, Such is the tenderness of the Emperor, my 
master, for those who have served him faithfully, that although 
you are no longer his subject, yet, as you are a person of known 
bravery and of some repute in your country, if you will only 
change your name and enter into tlie service as an Austrian, I 
myself will venture to mention you as worthy of the earliest pro¬ 
motion, and, within three or four years at furthest, J. entertain 
the best-founded hopes that you may be made a corporal. 
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Hofer. Excellent sir, I do not ask so much. 

Metternkh, A little money, if I could dispose of it, should 
not be wanting—but— 

Hofer, Pardon me, sir, iin interruption to the current of your 
kindness. I have grain and wine under a certain rock I could 
mention, witli two bundled crowns, and my freehold may be 
valued at twelve hundred more ; and I have children who are 
brave and Itcalthy, who love their father and fear God. 

Metkrnich. You want vsomething, and it is neitlier money nor 
promotion. 1 believe I am as acute as most people, yet here I 
confess my dulncss. 

Hofer. If I have devoted my little property, which is always 
dearer to the possessor than a great one, as every shrub and 
hillock is familiar to him, and the scene of some joviality, some 
tenderness, or some kindness ; if I have hazarded and exposed 
my life in all places and seasons, for liini whom wc both art 
sciving,—grant me only a cell or a dungeon in this city. I have 
a country to defend, I have a family to educate, I have duties to 
teach and to perform ; and your Excellency knows that the 
French police has traced me into the Austrian States, and has 
demanded that I should be delivered up. Never shall this happen. 
I could not preserve tlic dominions of my master, but I will 
preserve his honoi. Little did I ever dream of prisoas ; to us 
Tyrolese they are horrible as hell, and like hell the abodes of 
crime only ; but he whom 1 have sworn to obey must do notliing 
unworthy of his name and station. Rather would I waste away 
my strength in this dreary asylum ; rather would I live among the 
unholy and unjust; rather would 1, il such be God’s ordinance, 
lose the blossoming of my brave lads at home, which is worUi a 
thousand dnies nmre, not only than all the future, but than all the 
past of life. There are those about them who will tell tliem of 
me, and there are places to take tliem into, on the cliffs and in 
the valleys, in many a copse and craggy lane, where my name, 
summer or winter, will sound in tlicir ears right well. 

Mettermch, Mr Hofer, I cannot enter into these discussions. 
It appears by your own acknowledgment that tliere will be little 
loss on either side. Your children wull be taken care of, you say, 
whaUwer may lian])en ; and a trifle at most can be the damage to 
your affairs. What then do you miss ? 
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Hofer, The sight of my native hills, niy homestead, my 
garden-plot of sweet herb.s, the young apple-trees in my croft, tlie 
friends of my youtli, the com]>anions of my dangers, and tht' 
associates of many a freak and frolic requiring no less enter|)rise. 
I lose above all—but alas! what are the cliildren of the great to 
them ! You stared at me, sir Count, when I spoke to you of 
mine. One would imagine that family meant coaches, horses, 
grooms, liveries, and gravy-s])Oon8; one would imagine there is 
some indecency in the word child. Believe me, sir, they are 
different things with us from what they are with you. If you 
happen to cherisii tliem, it is that they may carry a lily, a lion, a 
bear, a serpent, or a bird, when you have done with it. I love 
in them—yes, beyond my own soul, God forgive me !—the very 
worst things about them ; their unparriable questions, triumphant 
screams, and boisterous embraces. It is true, 1 never so talked 
of them before ; but they are now beyond hail or whistle far 
enough. 

Metteryiich, I shall be happy to expedite the business of your 
petition, from which it appears to me, my fiiend, you have some¬ 
what deviated, forgetting the exact place and circumstances where 
you are. 

Hofer, Excuse me, sir, once more. I acknowledge my eiroi. 
I have been discoursing as if all the cloth in the world were of 
one color and one fineness, and as if a man who goes upon two 
legs were equal to one who goes upon eight or sixteen, with a 
varnished plank betwixt, and another man's rear at his nostrils. 

Metternich. The bmte! Others may have the same preten¬ 
sions as you, and it is difficult to protect all we would favor. 

Hofer. I stand alone in this proscription. Pretensions I have 
none: my country has used me as she would a trumpet. 1 was 
in her hands what slie wished me to be, and what she made 
me. Whether her brave hearts followed me or followed this 
feather, what matters it ? I am not better than those of them 
who are with God; had I been, he would have called me among 
the first. Those who are yet living wish to reserve me for 
another day, if another, sucli as brave men pant for, is decreed us. 

Francis (entering). Sit still: who is that man, Count, strok¬ 
ing his cock's feather with his forefinger ? 

Metternich. It is the Andrew—Hofer—I think it is written. 
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Francis, I wish we were fairly rid of him. 

Hofcr, Sir, your countenance did not inspire me in the 
beginning with much confidence. Wlien you entered, I observed 
that you dared not meet an honest man’s eye. 

Metternich, Audacious ! do you know— 

Francis, We may draw something from him : let him go on. 
Arc we safe, Metternich? He is a strong rogue: I don’t like 
his looks. 

Hofer, It becomes not me to be angry with any one ; but 
until I asked a favor from you, it would have been well in you to 
leave his Excellency to his own kind intentions. The little good 
that drips from the higher sources is intercepted or con^ipted by 
secretaries, clerks, valets, and other such pco})Ie as you. 

Franiis, What does he want ? 

Metternich. A place in prison. 

Francis, Give him it. 

Hofer, I tliauk you, friend. If you arc idle, as you seem to 
be, pray show me the way. Come along : we are losing time. 

Francis, Make out the order : send him off. 

Hofer, The gentleman is gone, then ! He gave his advice 
very fiuently, almost as if he directed. When 1 would haW 
embraced him for his readiness to serve me, his breath drove me 
back. Oh for a fresh pipe of tobacco ! a bundle of sweet hay ! 
a sprig of thyme ! a bean-flower! Other creatures have each his 
own peculiar ill savor, and that suffices for the whole of him; but 
men, and in particular those of cities, have beds and parterres and 
plots and knots of stinks, varying in quality from the dells and 
dingles to the mountain-top. There are people who stink heart 
and soul: their bodies are the best of them. Away with these 
fellows! I would not be a materialist if I could help it; 1 was 
educated in no such bestiality ; but is it possible that God should 
ever have intended spirits like these to be immortal ? 

Metternich, Friend, it is not permitted in any public office to 
exceed the business to be transacted there, I will venture to 
pronounce diat yours is the first reflection ever made in one ; and 
it .'ifForda no proof of your delicacy or discretion. If you wish 
protection, never hazard a remark of any kind, unless you intend 
it for publication: in that case the censor will judge of its pro¬ 
priety, and it may do you no harm. Write freely; write every 
thing you please : high souls are privileged at Vienna. 
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Soldier, take this note to the governor, as directed : you may 
accompany him, Mr Hofer, 

Hofer, To the governor! Do favor me, sir, wi»h a jrrison. 

Metternich. I do. 

Hofer, But without sending me to his Excellency the governor 
of the city. 

Metternich. My note is addressed to the governor of the 
prison. 

Hofer. What I are jailers called governors ? 

Metternich. God’s blood! the fellow asks questions: he 
examines ranks and dignities. Fai’e you well, Mr Hofer: God 
preserve you, in reward of your zeal and fidelity. 

Francis {returning). Is he gone ? 

Metternich. This instant, sire. 

Francis. The French minister is very urgent in the business; 
what is to be done ? 

Metternich. 1 am afraid he must be surrendered. 

Frances. The emjiress says that all Europe would cry out 
against it, <is an action the most ungenerous and ungrateful: such 
are her words. 

* Metternich, With your Majesty’s [)Ci mission, J not only 
would oppose to them the opinion of the archdukes and of the 
whole aulic council, hut could also prove the contrary by plain 
and irrefragable arguments. Ungenerous it cannot be, because 
he desired no reward, and none was in question. Ungrateful it 
cannot be ; for kings and emperors art* exempt by the nature of 
things from that odious vice. It is the duty of subjects to do 
their utmost for the advantage of the prince j nothing is owing to 
them for an act of duty : duty is the ]}ayer, not the receiver. 
Whatever is accorded by a sovereign to his vassal is granted by 
special indulgence ; a signification of being pleased, a testimonial 
of being served, a patent to the person thus gratified that he is at 
full liberty to serve and please again. There can be gratitude 
only where there are obligations and duties ; and to suppose any 
in reciprocity between prince and people is I'ank .facobinism. 

Francis, Insurgents tiilk always of their country; a term 
which I would willingly never hear at all, and which no good 
subject ever utters in the first place. Rmperor and country^ king 
and country^ we may bear, but liardly; although I have been 
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assured that such phrases are uttered by many well-meaning men. 
But whoever heard of country atid emperor^ country and hing P 
The t;imes ai*e bad enougli; still, the subversion of right principles 
is not universal and complete. 

Metternich. What orders would your Majesty give, relating 
to this Andrew Hofer ? 

Francis* He appears an irreverent, rash, hot-headed man : 
he could however be kept in order, as I said yesterday, by 
entering into one of my Austrian regiments, by going into 
Transylvania, or by lying a few years in the debtors’ prison; and 
perhaps the French government, after a time, would be sjitisfied 
with the arrangement. To deliver him uj) is, after all, the more 
conformable to the desires of Bonaparte ; and he can do me more 
injury rlian Hofer can do me good. 

Metternich, Your Majesty has contemplated the matter in its 
true political point of view, and is persuaded that those few 
diamonds, of which I informed your Majesty as usujil, have no 
influence on my sentiments. 1 would not even offer my ^opinion; 
but hearing your Majesty’s, it is my duty to s(?e that your imperial 
will and pleasure be duly executed. 


X. LORD CHESTERFIELD AND LORD 

CHATHAM.1 

Chesterfield. It is true, my lord, we have not always been of 
the same opinion, or, to use a better, truer, and more significant 
expression, of the same side in politics; yet I never heard a 
sentence from your lordsliip wliich I did not listen to with 
attention. I undersuind tliat you have written some pieces of 
advice to a young relative: they are mentioned as being excellent. 
1 wish I could have profited by them when I was composing 
mine on a similar occasion. 

Chatham. My lord, you certiinly would not have done it, 
even supposing they contained, which I am far from believing, 
any topics that could have escaped your penetrating view of 

Imag. Convers., ii., 1824; ii., 1826. Works, ii., 1846. Works, 
iii,, 1876.J 
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manners and morals: for your lordship and I set out diversely 
from the threshold. Let us then rather hope that what wc both 
have written, with an equally good intention, may produce its due 
effect; which indeed I am afraid may be almost as doubtful, if 
we consider how ineffectual were the cares and cxhonatlons, and 
even the daily example and high renown, of the most zealous and 
prudent men on the life and conduct of their children and 
disciples. Wc will however hope the best rather than fear the 
worst, and believe that there never was a right thing done or a 
’ wise one spoken in vain, although the fruit of them may not 
spring up in the place designated or at the'time expected. 

It^ may be difficult, I fear indeed it is impossible, to giw? our 
young nobility the graces and the amenity of tlie French ; thcieforc 
I would rather try to cultivate the virtues inherent in them than 
engraft such as are uncongenial with the stock. Wc have indeed 
some few among us who far excel in politeness the most polished 
of any other nation ; but the generality are as far surpassed, not 
merely by one nation, but by almost all. There is in them an 
lurogancc*, a self-sufficiency, an exhibition of deliance, which turn 
away from them the attentions they would receive abroad. Hence 
they call insincere those who actually did attempt to endure them, 
but were unable to keep pace with tlieir professions and intentions. 
Yet, my lord, I do not despair of your accomplishing what it 
would be hopeless to expect from any other. Foi, since you were 
viceroy of Ireland, I have seen many natives of that country no less 
elegant in manners than the most accomplished of French gentlemen. 

ChesterfuhL I look back with satisfaction to my residence 
among them. 

Chatham. Well may your lordship. Never since the con¬ 
quest has Iri'l.jnd passed so long a time in tranquillity and con¬ 
tentment. In this, my lord, you stind high above the highest 
of our kings; and by those who arc right-minded, and who judge 
of men by the good they do and the difficulty of doing it, you 
will be placed by future liistorians in an elevated rank among the 
rulers of mankind. Pardon me, for to praise a great man in his 
presence is no slight presumption. 

P First ed. reads: “expected. CheHerJidJ. Pray, if 1 am not taking 
too great a freedom give me the outline of your plan. Chatham. 
Willingly,” &c. (32 lines below),] 
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Chesterjldd, My lord, although I did not come to you for my 
reward, 1 receive it at your hands with humble gratitude, and may 
begin to think I have in part deserved it. And now, if I am not 
taking too much freedom in requehting it, be pleased to give me 
the outline of your plan for education. 

Chatham, Willingly, my lord; but since a greater man has 
laid down a more comprehensive one, containing all 1 could bring 
forward, would it not be preferable to consult it ? I differ in 
nothing from Locke, unless it be that 1 would recommend the 
lighter as well as the graver part of the ancient classics, and the 
constant practice of imitating them in early youth. This is no 
change in the system, and no larger an additioa than a woodbine 
to a sacred jip'ove. 

Chesterfield, I do not admire Mr Locke. 

Chatham, Nor I ; he is too simply grand for admiration: I 
contemplate and revere him. E!)qually deep and cle.ir, he is both 
philosophically and grammatically one among the most elegant of 
English writers. 

Chestefdd, If I expressed by any motion of limb or feature 
my surjnise at this remark, your lordship I hope will pardon me 
a slight and involunt.iry transgression of my own precept. ^ «1 
must entreat you, before we move a step farther in our inquiry, to 
inform me whether 1 am really to consider him ^ so exquisite in 
style. 

Chatham, Your lordship is capable of forming an opinion on 
this point, certainly no less correct than mine. 

Chcstefield, Pray, assist me. 

Chatham, Education and grammar are surely the two driest 
of subjects on which a conversation can turn : yet if the ground 
is not promiscuously sown, if what ought to be clear is not 
covered, if what ought to be covered is not bare, and above all if 
the plants are choice ones, we may spend a few moments on it 

[3 Machiavt'lli’s saying “ volto sciolto e pensieri stretti '* was a 
favourite one of Chesterfield. He writes (vol. ii., p, go, ed. 1774) “The 
height of abilities is lo have volto sciolto e pensieri stretti.” Again 
(vol. Hi., p. *98) “People unused to the world have babbling counten¬ 
ances ; and an* unskilful enough to show what they have sense enough 
not to tell,’^] 

First and 2nd. ed. lead: “ him in style the most elegant of our prose 
authors. Chatham''' &c.] 
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not unpleasantly. It appears, then, to me that elegance in prose 
composition is mainly this: a just admission of tojiics and of words; 
neither too many nor too few of either; enough of sweetness in 
the sound to induce us to enter and sit still; enough ol illustration 
and leflection to change the postiin: of our minds when they would 
tire; and enough of sound matter in the complex to repay us for 
our attendance. 1 could perhaps be more logical in my definition, 
and more concise; but am I at all erroneous ? 

Chestetjii'hL I sec not that you are. 

Chatham, My e<ii is well satisfied with Locke; I find no¬ 
thing idle or redundant in him, and ^ I admire him particularly foj 
his selection of plain and proper words. This 1 apprehend to be 
the prime essential of that eloquence which appeals solely to the 
reasoning faculties. 

Chestnjield. But, in the opinion of you giaver men, would 
not some of his princ iples lead too far ? 

Chatham. The danger is that few will be led by them far 
enougli; •most who liegin with him sto]) short, and, pretending to 
find pebbles in their shoes, throw themselves down and complain 
oi[their guide. 

ChcsttrfiekU What then can be the reason why Plato, so 
much less intelligible, is so much more quoted and applauded ? 

Chatham. The difficulties we never try are no difficulties to 
us. They who arc upon the summit of a mountain know in some 
measuie its altitude, by comparing it with many objects around; 
but they who stand at the bottom and never mounted it can com¬ 
pare it witli few only, a.nd with those imperfectly.^ Until a 
short time ago I could have conversed more Huently al>out Plato 
than I can at present: I had read all the titles to the Dialogues 
and several scraps of commentary; these I have now forgotten, 
and am indebted to long attacks of the gout for what I have 
acquired instead. 

Chesterjield. A too severe schoolmaster ! I hope he allows 
a long vacation. 

Chatham. Severe he is, indeed: yet, although he sets no 

From “ and to “ facnltie.s ” (4. lines) added in 3rd ed.j 

® First ed. reads: “ imperfectly: so fares it with Plato and his readers 
on one side, and with Plato and his talkers on the other. Until,” 
&C.J 
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example of regularity, he exacts few observances and teaches 
many lessons. Witlioiit him 1 should have had less patiepce, less 
reading, less reflection, less leisure; in short, leas of every thing 
but of sleep. 

Chesterfield. Locke,*' from a deficiency " fancy, is not likely 
to attract so many listeners as Plato. 

Chatham. And yet occasionally his language is both mctfi- 
phorical and rich in images. In fact, all our great philosophers 
have this property in a wondcidul degree. Not to speak of the 
devotional, in whose writings one might expect u, we find it 
abundantly in Bacon, not sparingly in Hobbes, the next to him 
in range of inquiry and potency of intellect. And what would 
you think, my lord, il you discovered in Newton a sentence in 
the spirit of Shakspea> ^ 

Chesterfield. I should look upon it as upon a wonder, not to 
say a miracle : Newton, like Barrow, liad no feeling or respect 
for poetry. 

Chatham. His words are these: “ I don’t know wlwt 1 may 
seem to the world ; but as to myself, 1 seem to have been only like 
a boy playing on the seashore, and diverting n>Yself in now and then 
finding a smoother j)ebl>lc or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst 
the great ocean of Truth lay all undiscovered befon' me.” 

Chestfffield. Surely, Nature, who had given him the volumes 
of her greater mysteries to unseal ; who had bent over him and 
taken liis hand, and taught him to decipher the characters of her 
sacred language ; who had lifted up her veil before him higher than 
('ver yet for mortal, that she might impress her features and her 
fondness on his heart,—threw^ it back wholly at these' words, and 
gazed upon him with as much admiration as ever he had gazed 
with upon her. 

Plato, 1 see from the Latin version, lies open on the table: 
the paragraphs marked with pencil, I presume, are fine passages. 

Chatham. I have noted those only which appealed leprehen- 
sibJe, and chiefly where he is disingenuous and malicious. 

Chesterfield. They indeed ought to be the most remarkable in 
the works of a philosopher. If the malice is against those who are 
thought greater or as great, it goes toward the demonstration that 
they are so; if on contrary the objects of it are inferior to 
|^‘*From “Locketo “her’* (26 lines) added in znd ed.] 
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himself, he cannot take them up without raising them: unworthy 
of notice, they arc more unworthy of passion. Surely, no philo¬ 
sopher would turn to an opposite conclusion from that which in 
the commencement he had designed to prove: as here he must 
do. 

Chatham. He avoids an open hostility to Democritus and 
Xenophon and Aristotcles ; yet I have detected him in more than 
one dark passage, with a dagger in his hand and a bitter sneer on 
his countenance. I know not whether it has been observed before 
that these w<)rds arc aimed at the btterj the citizen of another 
State and the commentator of other laws,— 


ffs wXXjjc TOAsatg ou^ aXXojv eJhhat, 

dK7^ /Kavot zat 15 r,fj,STSpa rroXtg. 


The compliment \s more injurious to Socrates, for whom it was 
in* jnded, than the insinuation to Aristotcles. But the primij object 
of his hatred, open licit' and undissenibled, is Prodicus,—autlior 
of the bisautibil .I'kgory in which Pleasure and Virtue offer them¬ 
selves to the cl loic r of Hercules. In one place he mentions him 
with Polus aaJ others ^—the least ditPcult and least clever 

of malignant evji^( S.aons, where genius is the subject of calumny 
and invective. One h.irdly could imagine that he had the russur- 
ance and effromery 10 call Epicharnius the chief of comic writers, 
before a people who th.it very day perha}>s fiad been at a comedy 
of Aristophanes. The talent of lipicharmus lay in puns and 
ribaldiy, and PlieiM punished him for immodest conversation. 

Chesterfield. I iiave read s(utic‘ where that, when Plato was 
young, it was predicted of him, from his satirical vein, that he 
^ would become in time a substitute for Archilochus. 

Chatham. Athenaeos, 1 think, has recorded it. T do not find 
so much wit as 1 expected ; and, to speak plainly, his wit is the 
most tiresome and dull part of him; for who can endure a long 
series of conversations full of questions to entrap a sophi. t ? Why 
not lead us to the trap at once by some unexpected turn ? Vet^ 
Plato ought to be more powerful in wit than in argument, for, it is 
evident, he labors at it more. There is more applicable good-sense, 
more delicate wit, more urbanity, more gracefulness in a single 

pFrom “ Yet” to more ” (3 lines) added in 2nd ed. Fir^t and znd 
edi. continue: “There is more ingenuity and gracefulness,” &c.] 
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paper of the Spectator^ than in six or eight among the minor of 
these Dialogues; in all which, not cxcej)ting the PlMdi*, I was 
dlsajmointcd. 

Cheslerjield, The language is said to be masterly and so¬ 


norous. 


Chatham, Ahrh xaO' abrh wtraircuf xard raura xa/ 

hudiron aXkalumv ou3g/x/ai/ And** again 

are several of the like sounds and words. 2/x/xpd pbeig ovbsv 
f&sycc ovbs'Tori ours /d/uirriV cure croX/v 5p<je. 

Chsterjkld, Come, come, my lord ; do not attempt to per¬ 
suade me that an old woman’s charm to cure a corn or remove 


a wart, or a gypsy-girl’s to catclt a sixpence, is Plato’s Greek. 

Chatham, Look yourself. 

Chesterjidd, I have forgotten the characters pretty nearly: 
faith ! they appear to me, from what I can pick up, to correspond 
with the sounds you gave them. Jupiter, it is said by the ancients, 
would have spoken no other language than Plato’s. If ever 
Jupiter uttered such sounds as these, it could be only when he 
was crossing the Hellespont. 

Chatham. What do you thing of this jingle: Ilpojrov iuX<jt- 
Ti nrd&og fii} >!rdCM/Msv,* 


Chesterjkld, I really thought that his language was harmo¬ 
nious to the last degree. 

Chatham, Generally it is so : his language is the best of him. 
We moderns are still children in our tongues, at least we English. 
P'or my own part, I always spoke in Parliament what I con¬ 
sidered the most effectual to persuade my hearers, without a care 
or a thought touching the structure of my sentences ; but knowing 
that the ancient orators and writers laid the first foundation of • 


their glory upon syllables, I was surprised to find no fewer than 
nine short ones together in this eloquent author ,—avdpag 
d^rodsdoju/j.uMTsg, The accents which were guides to them, 
although unwritten, may have taken off somewhat from this 
peculiarity, and may have been a sort of support to the feebleness 
of the sound. No modern language can admit the concourse of 
so many sut:h; and the Latin was so inadequate to the supply of 
them that it produced, I believe, but one galliambic in the times 


* Phado. 
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of its strength and fertility; which poem requin'd tliem in greatej' 
numbers and closer together than any other, but did not receive 
mine cohjointly. 

Chesterfield, Cicero was himself a trifler in cadences; and 
whoever thinks much about them will become so, if indeed the 
very thought when it enters is not trifling. 

Chatham, I am not .sure that it is, for an orderly and sweet 
sentence, by gaining our ear, conciliates our affections; and the 
voice of a beggar lias often more effect upon us than his distress. 
Your mention of Cicero on this occasion reminds me of his 0 
fortunatam natam me ronsule Romam / Playful as he was in his 
vanity, I do not believe the verse is his; but Plato wj'ote, aXXa 
crap ixuTovg av roue (isivoug ovrac raZrUj &c. We** may be too 
fastidious and fantastic in sounds and syllables; but a frequent 
recurrence of the same is offensive to the ear, and particularly in 
jMw'try. Nevertheless, he who appears to have had a more 
delicate one than almost any of the moderns, .ind indeed whose 
Latinity^surjiasses in elegance that of any of the Romans them¬ 
selves, excepting Cicero and Csesar, was persuaded that Tibullus 
was fond and studious of syllabic repetitions. It appears that 
tins poet, says Muretus, thouglit it elegant to continue them, and 
that such as the following did not happen by accident, but were 
produced by application and design. “ Me me\i ip.r<? jd'am. 
Voma wrrnu. Mul/fl /rtbella. Siccrt c«nia.” 

Chesterfield. The Latin of Muretus may be elaborate and 
elegant, but he, like nearly all the best modern Latinists, wavS 
conceited, fantastical, and weakly-minded. And now T remem¬ 
ber having been present at a discu8^sion between two scholars on 
his merits in style. It was doubted whether he or Bembo is the 
most accurate; the beauties and faults of each were brought 
forward, and the sentence was given in favor of Bembo, for two 
or three reasons, of which the only one I can recollect is tliat 
Muretus wrote s'meeritas, never doubting its Latinity, whereas 
Bembo when he employed it said, ** Si nerho uii liceatd* 

Chatham, I should never have suspected that a word so 
requisite was wanting to the Latin tongue. Let me turn over 

pFfom •• We to “/,anis(iz lines) added in and ed.; from ** Chetter- 
to “ tongue ” (lo lines) added in 3rd ed.") 

From “ Let ” to “ Plato’s ” (33 lines) added in and cd.] 
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my scrap of paper, which however would best perhaps have kept 
its place between the leaves here. 

Chesterjield, No, my Lord; if you thought any thin£ worth 
noticing and writing down, surely 1 may well think it worth 
knowing, 

Chatham. First, then, I find a mark of admiration that this 
most learned and eloquent man, Ciceronian as he was and en¬ 
raptured by Virgil, should not have remarked in him or Cicero 
what he notices as a peculiarity in Tibullus. “ Sin in processu. 
Sin in sua. Quin intra portas. Comprendcr<f rgfert. Ore rrferret, 
Q\xxrere rrgna. Crines efFu.rrf jacerdos. A fratr<? r^cepi. Surgei'^ 
r^-gna. JE,re rrtaidenti. Servare r^cursus. Sub aur^* rdiquit. 
Mitten’ rdicta. Stringers r^mos. Cmrere r^mis.*^ In Cicero 
I found after an evening’s reading, “ Si plus adipiscar^ re (where 
certainly it could as easily have been avoided as committed). 
Neque excludentes ab ejaj usu suos. Meo juiv r^spondco. 
Observare r^stricte. Me metu libero, Reliyai quL Maxime me 
tuto. Non ess: se Jrtiatorem; ” and a few words lowcy, “ illos 
enim bonos ducej essey se jam confectum jenectute.” Such a con¬ 
course of es and se is perhaps not to be found again in all the 
books of my library. Our own language is comparatively poor Hi 
sibilants, and would refuse the supplies on this occasion. Similar 
sounds repeated, not indeed consecutively, but closely, a/e in 
Homer and Anacreon ;— 

Orot Tpcuioi tiFTToi iirt<rTdfi(U0L TreSloio. It. S. 

Aevirott'a, col fjtiv tvirot. Anac. trag. 

In the former, you have the same six times in six feet; in the 
latter, thrice in three. Yet the sound of neither verse is so 
unpleasant as that of Horace, where tlie repetition comes but 
once:— 

“Dims per wrbes Afer it 7/alas.”^i 

Wc have slided into Cicero’s language from Plato’s, As for 
his wit, what think you of this: “ I am ready, O Socrates, to give 
myself up to the strangers, to flay me worse than they flay me now^ 
if the flaying ends not in a hide, as that of Marsyas did, but in 
virtue.” Or what think you of a project to make a doll and 

The line really runs: “Dims per iirbes Afer vt Italas’^ to that 
Landur’s criticism does not toucli Horace at all.] 
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dedicate it to Memory ? The stuff that folJows is worse still. 
Toward the end of the volume, in the Gorgias, Polus says to 
Socrdte*, “ Do not you see Archelaus, son of Perdiccns, reigning 
over the Macedonians ? to which Socrates replies, “ If I do not 
see him, I hear of him.” 

In the beginning of the same dialogue, Gorgias, at the request 
of Socrates to be brief, assents to his proposition twice, by using 
the monosyllable; whereupon Socrates says, “I admire )Our 
replies, Gorgias; they arc as short as they can be.” If the same 
monosyllable had been the answer to several questions in succes¬ 
sion, and if those questions had been complicated and intricate, 
then, and then only, the remark had been well-placed. 

You remember, my lord, the derivations made by Swift of 
Agamemnon, Ajax, Achilles, Andromache, and other names 
of heroes and heroines. These arc hardly more absurd and 
ridiculous than almost all made by Plato and attributed with 
great complacency to Socrates, of the same and similar; and 
are much less literal. It is incredible how erroneous were the 
most learned, boili among the Greeks and Romans, on the origin 
of words. 

• Chesterfield* I have heard it reported that our own lexi¬ 
cographers are subject, in some degree, to the same animad¬ 
version : but I can judge more adequately of bad reasoning or 
bad wit. 

Chatham, A little of the latter tires and nauseates, while in 
the former there is generally something to exercise the ingenuity. 
I have seen persons who could employ a moment or two un- 
reluctantly in straightening a crooked nail: with about the same 
labor and interest I would hammer upon an inexact thought. 
Here is one which I wonder that Cicero, in mentioning the 
dialogue, has failed to remark. Our philosopher divides rhetoric 
into the true and the false; as if any part or a definition or de¬ 
scription were to be founded on the defects of what is defined or 
described. Rhetoric may be turned to good or bad purposes; 
but this is no proof or indication that it must be divided into good 
and bad. The use of a thing is not the thing itself; how then is 
the abuse ? 

The wit of Plato’s Dialogues is altogetlier of a single kind, and 
of that which in a continuance is tlie least welcome. For irony 
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is akin to cavil; and cavil, as the best wit is cither good-natured 
or wears the appearance of good-nature, is nearly its antipode. 
Plato has neither the grace of Xenophon nor the gravity of’Cicero, 
who tempers it admirably with urbrinity and facetiousness. Al¬ 
though ^2 Jie is most celebrated for imagination, and for an eloquence 
highly poetical, there are incomparably more, both in quantity and 
quality, of poetical thoughts and images in Bacon than in Plato. 
The language of Plato is vastly moi'c sonorous ; he is called, and 
nobody questions that he is, eloquent; but there is no eloquence 
which does not agitate the soul: he never does. Demosthenes 
effects it by strong appeals, and through the reason. Rousseau 
effects it sometimes in despite of the reason, and by uniting the 
Graces with the Passions. We often say we hale Rousseau; 
but how often does the lover say (or wish to say) he hates the 
beloved! In fact, the moral part of Rousseau was odious, and 
much of the intellectual was perverse and depraved ; there was, 
however, a noble instrument of harmony, sounding along high 
and intricately vaulted arches. The characteristic of Plato is tJic 
dexteiity and ease with which he supports and shifts an argument, 
and exhibits it in all its pliases. Nevertheless, a series of interro¬ 
gations, long as he draws th(*m out for this puq)osc, would weapy 
me in one dialogue: he continues them in twenty, with people 
of the same description, on the same subjects. 

Ghesierjkld. It is rather an idle thing for an old gentleman 
in a purple robe to be sticking pins in every chair on which a 
sophist is likely to sit down ; and rather a tiresome and cheerless 
one to follow and stand by him, day after day in the cold, laying 
gins for tom-tits. 

Chatham, In general, I own, he did so ; but both he and 
Aristotelcs turned occasionally their irony (of which indeed the 
latter had little) where irony is best employed: against false 
piety; against that whicn would be the substitute and not the 
support of morality. When a high soimd issues from a high 
soul, our ears and hearts arc opened to it; otherwise we let “ the 
wind blow where it listeth.** He jokes on grave subjects, and 
such as he himself thinks to be grave ; and he is grave on light 
ones. Can any thing be flatter and duller than: * It seems 

From “Although” to “arches”(15 lines) added in 3rd ed.] 
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becoming,’ said Glauco, * that we should stay.’ * Then, if it do 
seem so,' said I, ‘ we ought to stay.’ ” 

Cheskrfield* Here at least is no quibbling. 

Chatham^ Do you want a little of that ? Let me open 
ziJmost any page whatever, and I can sup})ly abundantly the most 
capricious customer. 'Lake for specimen a pinch of the Polity. 
Here he carries his quibbles to such an extent as to demonstrate 
that Justice is a sort of thief. These are iiis very words, positive 
and express ; no mere inference of mine. 

The Greek language, more courteous tiian the Roman or the 
French oi ours, and resembling in this property the Italian, in 
addressing a person, had ready among otlier terms, ^ 
and u SeXrfars. Socrates meets an orderly good man, who, 
from tespcct to the laws, is going to accuse his own father of a 
capital crime, as he imagines it to be; and, doubting if he iinder- 
stojd him, asks, 0 ahg^ m ^sKrittrs. Aristotcles, in the eighth 
book of his Ethics, gravely says that childien ought to see no 
indecent sliitue or picture, unless it represents some god committ¬ 
ing the oTbscenity. 

Such arc the two best piccCvS of wit in the two authors; and 
I suspect that Plato was as unaware in this place of being witty 
as he was in others of not being so. 

In regard to their philosophy, and indeed to that of the 
ancients in general, there was little of sound and salutary which 
they diil not derive from Democritus or from Pythagoras: from 
the fonner Aristoteles drew most, from the latter Plato. Cicero 
says improperly of Socrates, what is repeated every day in schools 
and colleges, tliat he first drew down Philosophy into private 
hou^s; Pythagoras had done it more systenuitically and more 
extensively. Upon his tenets and his discipline were founded 
many institutions of the earlier and quieter converts to Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Chesteifield. There is, I remember, a very dangerous doc¬ 
trine attnbuted to this Democritus, whom you mentioned before 
him: he said that governments should have two supporters,— 
rewards and punishments. Now twelve hangmen, and even 
twelve judges, may be paid; but Mansfield, I suspect, would 
commit any man to Bridewell or the pillory, who had broached 
a declaration so seditious as that people of ordinary business, un- 
[‘^From Such ’’ to “ so ” (3 lines) added in 3rd ed.J 
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hired for it, should be paid for doing their duty. National debts, 
he would inform the jury, arc not to be aggravated by such idle 
and superfluous expenditure, increased at any man's option*., 

ChiUhatn, I know not what my Lord Mansflcld, a worse 
enemy to our Constitution than even that degraded and despicable 
prince for whose service he was educated, may think or dictate 
on the subject; but among all the books I ever read in which 
rewards and punishments are mentioned, I never found one where 
the words come in any other order than this: rewards first, then 
punishments. A plain evidence and proof to my humble under¬ 
standing, that in the same succession they present themselves to the 
unperverted mind. We mention them not only in regard to our 
polity, but in contemplation of a better state hereat’tcr; and there 
too they occur to us as upon earth. 

Chesterjield, In the pleadings of Mansfield, in his charges, 
in his decisions, in his addresses to Parliament, I have heard 
nothing so strikingly true as these observations of your Lord- 
ship ; and I wish I had heard nothing so novel. 

Chatham, I, in the name of our country, unite with you, 
my lord, in this wish. Let us trace again the more innocent 
wanderings of a greater man, I know not whether less prejudiced, 
but certainly less profligate and corrupt. 

Socrates, in the Gorgias, is represented as saying that he 
believes the soul and body both to exist in another state, although 
separately ; the body just as it was in life, with its infirmiries, 
wounds, and distortions. This would be great injustice; for 
hence a long life, rendered so by frugality and temperance, would 
acquire, in part of its recompense, the imbecility of age, with 
de^ncss, blindness, and whatever else is most afflictive and 
oppressive in that condition. The soul carries upon its back, 
he says, the marks of floggings and bruises and scars, contracted 
by perjuries upon earth, and by the delivery in court of unjust 
sentences; such, I believe, in tliis place, is the meaning of udixiaUf 
and not merely any common act of injustice. The utility of ea;- 
posures in another life, he says, arises from example to others. 
But in what manner can they profit by this example f From 
what wickedness can they be deterred by these scenes of terror ? 
Ideas as idly fanciful and childishly silly are in his description of 
the Infernal rivers, which he derived from the poets, and which, 
without line or level, he led over places just as unfruitful after- 
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ward as before. Returning to this strange body of liis, it cannot 
be supposed an inert substiince : the words after death mean after 
this Ufe *upon earth* If he would say that it is inert, he 
must suppose it to be motionless: when did it become so ? 
Strange that it should have motion to reach Tartarus, and should 
then lose it! If so, of what use could it be ? He does not say it, 
nor mean it, I imagine. 

Chesterjield. On some occasions, it appears, he leaves off 
•, meaning v(‘iy abruptly. Men leap awkwardly in long flowing 
dressing gowns, and instead of clearing-the tlioms and stakes, 
expose God knows what. 

Chatham. It is not wonderful nor strange that Aristotelcs 
should ridicule his vagaries. Nothing can be more puerile and 
contemptible than the ideas he attributes to Socrates on future 
punishments: among the rest, that the damned appeal by name 
to those whom they have slain or wronged, and are dragged back¬ 
ward and forwaid from Tartarus to Cocytus and Pyrijdilegethon, 
until the, muidercd or injured consent to pardon them. So 
the crime is punished, not according to its heinousness, but 
according to the kindness or severity of those who suffered by it. 
Nbw the greater crime is committed in having slain or injured the 
generous and kind man: the greater punishment is inflicted for 
injuring or slaying the ungenerous and unkind. Plato tells us, 
in the Timaus, that God created time and tlic heavens at the same 
moment, in order that, being bom together, they should cease 
together. 

Chesteijield. Does he inform us also that tlie creator in the 
beginning separated the light from tlie darkness ?—an idea very 
Platonic. 

Chatham. No. 

Chesterfield, What other passage amuses your Lordship ? 

Chatham, Nothing peculiar to this author. Turning over the 
leaves, I am reminded of what occurs often in the Athenian law- 
procedures, that, while the prosecutor has the same appc*l]ation as 
with us, the defendant is called the flyer^ h (psuyav: a proof, 
shall 1 say, that the Athenians were a wiser people, or a less 
firm one, than we are ? They, as we do, say to give judgment; 
but they really did give it, and gratuitously: wc must drop a 

[W From “ Men ” to what ’* (3 lines) added in 3rd ed.] 

I w From “ Plato ” to “ poetry ” (36 lines) added in *nd ed. J 
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purse of gold on every step of the judgment-seat, or be kicked 
down headlong. 

It is very amusing to trace the expressions of different nations 
for the same thing. What we, half a century ago, 'called to 
banter^ and what, if I remember the word, I think I have lately 
heard called to Wse, gives no other idea than of coarseness and 
inurbanity. "I'hc b'rench convey one of buzz and bustle in per’- 
siffler; the Italians, as naturally, one of singing, and amusing 
and misleading the judgment, by carizonare^ or, as Boccaccio , 
speaks, uacllare ; the Athenians knew that the Graces and child¬ 
hood had niOvSt power of this kind upon the affections, and their 
expressions were ^apievri^siu and vatbivsiv. In manifestoes or 
remonstrances we English say to dra’w up, from oui‘ love of con¬ 
ciseness; the Frenchman says dresser, very characteristically; 
and the Italian, the most verbose of men, steudere. Many words 
have degenerated. Who would imagine tliat a singer or tippler 
should derive his appellation from Jujuter ?—his fellows call him 
iovial. Our northern gods are respected as little. The vilest of 
prose or poetry is called balderdash : now Baldei was, among the 
Scandinavians, the presiding god of poetry.Braga was the 
goddess of eloquence: and she has left us brag and braggart* 

I am reminded by tlie mention of i)oetry, that Plato is 
offended in tlie Iliad at the undignified grief of Achilles and of 
Priam. To clasp tlie knee is going too far; and to roll in the 
dust is beastly. I am certiin that he never was a fatlier or a 
friend; not that among us the loss of friends is accompanied fay 
such violence of affliction, but because I have observed that grief 
is less often in proportion to delicacy, and even to tenderness, 
than to the higher energies of our nature and the impetuosity of 
our nobler passions. The intemperate and wild resentment of 
Achilles at the injustice of Agamemnon, and his self-devotion, 
certain as he was of his fate, prepare us for intensity and ex¬ 
travagance of feeling, and teach us that in such a character 
diversity is not incongruity. This censure of the pliilosopher 
on tlie poet convinces me that the wisefjt of liis works was the 
burning of his tragedies. Heroism, as Plato would have had it, 
would be afraid to soil his robe, and Passion would blush to 

Second ed. reads: ‘‘ poetry and eloquence. I am,” &c. From ** I ” 
to “contingency ” {47 lines) added in and ed. Landor’s etymologies in 
this passage are not superior to Plato’s own.] 
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unfold her handkerchief. He who could censure the two niOvSt 
admirable passages in Homer could indeed feel no reluctance at 
banishing the poets from his Republic: and wc cannot wonder 
that he strays wide from sound philosophy, who knows so little 
of the human heart as to be ignorant tliat the poet is most a poet 
in the midst of its varieties and its excesses. Only witli God 
can greatness exist without irregularity: that of Achilles was 
a necessaiy and essential part of him. Without it,—no resont- 
, ment at Agamemnon, no abandonment of his cause and of his 
countrymen, no revenge for Patroclus, no indignity to the body 
of his bravest enemy, no impatience at tht^ first sight of Priam, no 
e0usion of teais at his paternal sorrows, no agony stronger than 
his vows or than his vengeance forcing him to deliver up the 
mangled hero : in short, no Iliad, no Homer. We all aie little 
before such men, and principally when we censure or contend 
with them. Plato on this iiccasion stands among the ringers of 
the twelve unchangeable French bells ; among the apes who chatter 
as they jiipk out the scurf of Shakspeare. These two poets divide 
the ages of the world between them, and will divide the ages of 
eternity. Prudent men, who wish to avoid the appeanmee of 
pygmies, will reverently keep at some distiUice, laying’asidc here 
their cruet of vinegar and here tlieir cake of honey. Plato is the 
only one of the ancients who extols the poetry of Solon ; of 
whom he says that, if he had written his poem on the war of the 
Athenians against the Isifind of Atalantis, undistracted by the 
business of the State, he might have rivalled the glory of Hesiod 
and Homer, No man of sound judgment ever placed tlicse 
names together unless as contemporaries; and he must possess a 
very unsound one indeed, who calculates thus on the contingency 
of Homer*s rival in any statesm.in. 

** Poetical expression,” Plato tells you, “is a copy of the poet’s 
own conception of things j and things, of the archetype existing 
in the divine mind : thus the poet’s expression is a copy at the 
third hand.” And this argument he adduces to prove that 
poetry is far distant from truth. It proves no such thing ; and, 

[WSecond ed. adds and reads: “contingency of rivalling Homer. 

‘ Cheiietfield, I myself love genteel poetry, and read Hammond’s elegies 
rather than the Iliad: at the same time I confess 1 have reason to think 
my choice a wrong one and that poetry like religion,” &c, (zy lines 
below.)] 
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if it did, it woutd not prove that poetry is not delightfid,—and 
delight, we know, is its aim and end. But that truths also, and 
most important ones, arc conveyed by poetry is quite as Certain as 
that fallacies, and the most captious and quibbling fallacies, are 
conveyed by Plato: more certain nothing can be. If the poet 
has a conception of things as tiiey emanate from the Divine mind, 
whether it is at third hand or at thirtietii, so long as nothing 
distorts or disturbs them, what matters it ? The image or arche¬ 
type is God's; lie impresses it on things: the poet represents the , 
things as tliey are impressed on his mind by the hand of the 
Creator. Now, if this is done, the distance from truth is not 
remote. But there is a truth, accommodated to our nature, which 
poetry best conveys. There is a truth for the reason j there is a 
truth for the passions; there is a truth for every character of 
man. Shakspeare has rendered tliis clear and luminous, over all 
the stumps and stumbling-blocks and lighter brush-wood and 
briers thrown across the path by the puerile trickery of Plato. 

Chesterjield. I liave reason to think that poetry like relig¬ 
ion levels the intellects of men,—^the wise talking on that subject 
as absurdly as the ignorant. Great poets are the only judges of 
great poets: and their animosities and prejudices 1 will not say 
{>ervert their judgment, but blot, interline, and corrupt tlie copies 
we receive of it. I have as little faith in Plato's love as you have 
in his philosophy. 

Chatham, In his disquisition on love is a receipt to cure the 
hiccup. “ If you will hold your breath a little, it will go ; if that 
should be disagreeable, take a good draught of water ; but if the 
hiccup is very vehement, tickle your nose to sneezing, and when 
that has happened once or twice, be the hiccup obstinate as it may, 
it will be removed.” 

Chesterjield, Who would buy a village cookery-book, or a two¬ 
penny almanac, if the author stuffed into it such silliness at this ? 

Chatham, In the same dialogue is a piece of sophistry more 
trivial than the receipt, “ If all pleasures are weaker than love, 
they are tlie conquered, he the conqueror : Love then, •who pre» 
dominates over lusts and pleasures^ is temperate to a wonderful 
degree.” It is fair however to I'emark that Agatho, here intro¬ 
duced as the speaker, says a part of what is spoken is serious, a 
part is joke. I wish Plato had left some indication by which we 
[i»From “ that ” to “ it ” (x6 lines) added in 2nd ed.] 
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might distinguish the one from the other ; but neither he nor the 
acutest of his commentators has done it. Sound sense, in mv 
opinion,*is preferable to bodiless, incomprehensible vagaries: and 
if ever I become an author and am praised at all, 1 trust it will 
be not because I am so sublime an intelligence as to be unreadable 
without help, or without a controversy of clever and acute men 
about my meaning. 

He has here also given us a sort of dithyrambic, than which; as 
it appears to me, nothing is more redundantly verbose; yet 
Socrates is introduced as praising it to the skies. His knowledge 
of poetry, I suspect, did not carry him beyond a fable. To stick 
there is better than to follow (as Plato exhibits him doing) an 
old woman, and to relate as his own opinion that the business of 
genii or demons is to carry prayer and sacrifice from men to the 
gods, and precepts from the gods again to men. 1 am not so 
idle as to run far into his tlteories, and to examine what never 
has been and never will be brought into use; which alone is a 
suflficient, proof of utter worthlessness. Nothing can be more 
absurd than his regulations for the order of succession to pro¬ 
perty. Even those of a certain Irish lord are more provident, 
wlio, about to die childless, ordered that his money sHould go to 
the elder son of his brother, and, if he had no elder son, to the 
second. As for marriages, on the outset he would appoint a 
judge to examine the males stark-naked, in order to decide on 
their fitness for that condition ; females, only to a certain point. 

Chesterfield, I am astonished at the enormous proportion of 
fancy to philosophy, of folly to fancy, and of impudence to folly, 
in this moralist, theologian, and legislator, 

Chatham, You are not, then, disposed to look at the other 
places marked ? 

Chesterjield, In truth, no. 

Chatham, He was fond of puns, too, and the silliest and 
commonest, those on names. ’'Hpsffsv ouk /aoi xal iv rijj 
6 jUkuWov roD *E< 7 r/f/,ri 6 s 6 i)g ^ ^pufievog xai Ttpofs^v^- 

8cc ,; and below, KaXX/a xaXw, &c. 

The worst is, that he attributes the vainest of,sophistry and the 
basest of malignity to Socrates. A wise and virtuous man may 
have the misfortune to be at variance with a single great author 

rao Prom “ Sound ” to “ meaning ” (6 lines) added in 3rd ed.; and from 
‘*iie ” to “ no ” (25 lines) added in 3rd ed.'J 
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among his contemporaries, hut ncitlier a virtuous nor a wise one 
can be drawn into hostilities against all the best; he to whom tJiis 
haj^pens must be weak or wicked. Impudence may pronipt some 
to asseverate that, with prodigious njanliness and self-devotion, 
they hazard to cut their feet and breiik their shins by stemming 
the cuiTcnt; that the perilous state of literature calls aloud on 
them, and that they encounter it eqiuilly for the public good and 
the correction of the fiiulty writer. But the public good, in my 
opinion, is ill ])romotcd by telling men that all their other teachers 
are worth nothing, and tliat to be contented is to be dull, to be 
pleased is to be foolish. Nor have 1 remarked or heard of any 
instance where morals have been improved by scurrility ; diffidence 
calmed, encouraged, sustained, led forth, by violence’; or genius 
exalted by contempt. I am sorry that a great man should have 
iwrtaken the infirmities of the least, in tlieir worst propensities. 
This principally has induced me to show you tliat, within die few 
pages you see between my fingers, he has committed as grave 
faults in style and sentiment, not only as Prodicus, but-(I must 
believe) as Polus. We hear from die unprejudiced that Pro¬ 
dicus, like our Locke, was exac't in his definidons ; we know 
that he arrived at the perfection of style; and our gratitude is due 
to him for one of the most beautiful works delivered down to us 
from antiquity. 

Chesterfield. Your Lordship has proved to me that a divine 
man, even with a swarm of bees from nose to chin, may cry 
aloud and labor liard, and lay his quarter-staff about him in every 
direction, .ind still be an indiffcient buffoon. 

Chatham. Buffoonery is hardly the thing wherein a man of 
genius would be ambitious to excel; but, of all failures, to fail in 
a witdeism is the worst, and die mishap is the more calamitous 
in a drawn out and detailed one. 

He 21 often fails in a contrary extreme. The soundest of those 
great critics whom we call grammarians, Dionysius of Halicar¬ 
nassus, censures him for bringing bombast into philosophical dis¬ 
quisitions : and Dr Hurd, neither a severe judge nor an incom¬ 
petent one, quoting the passage, adds, “The Phadrus, though 
the most remarkable, is not the only example.’* 

Chestetfeld. Better a little idle play with bubbles and bladders, 
[21 From ‘‘life” to ‘‘sophisms” (8 lines) added in 3rd ed.; ist ed. 
reads : “ CttesterfielJ, Plato,” &t.] 
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than cut and dry dogmas and. indigestible sophisms. Plato falls 
. over his own sword, not by hanging it negligently or loosely, but 
by steppihg with it awkwardly; and the derision lit* incurs is pro¬ 
portionate to the gravity of his gait. Half the pleasure in the 
world arises from malignity; and little of the other half is free 
from its encroachments. Those who enjoyed his smartness and 
versatility of attack laugh as heartily at him as with him, demon¬ 
strate that a great man upon the ground is lower than a little man 
, upon his legs, and conclude that the light of imagination leads 
only to gulfs and preeijnees. 

Chatham. We, however, witli greater wisdom and higher 
satisfaction, may survey him calmly and reverentially, as one of 
lofty, massy, comprehensive mind, whose failings myriads have 
partaken, whose excellences few; and wc may consider him as 
an example, the more remarkable and striking to those we would 
instruct, for that very inequality and asperity of character which 
many would exaggerate, and some conceal. Let us, however, 
rather tiivpt Locke and Bacon : let us believe the one to be a 
wiser man, and the other both a wiser and better. There ^2 is as 
much difference between Plato and Bacon as there is between a 
pliknt, luxuriant twig, waving backward and forward on the 
summit of a tree, and a sound, stiff, well-seasoned walking-stick, 
with a ferrule that sticks as far as is needful into the ground 
and makes every step secure. Hearing much of the poetry 
that is about him, 1 looked for it in vain : and 1 defy any 
man to, fill with it, pure and impure, a couple of such pages as 
are usually meted out, with honest exactness and great marginal 
liberality, three hundred to the volume. Florid prose writers 
are never tolerable poets. Jeremy Taylor is an example among 
many: his poetry is even worse, if possible, than the austere 
Hobbeses. 

Chsterjield. It is generous in you to countenance the j)er8e- 
cuted Locke; and to examine the skull of Bacon, undeterred by 
a heart so putrid. 

Chatham. I declare to you, I should have the courage to say 
the same thing if they were living, and expelled from court and 
Christchurch. 

Chesterfield. We think more advantageously of artificial 
From “There ” to Chatham ** (16 lines) added in 3rd cd, J 
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dignities while the bearers are living, more advantageously of 
real when they are dead. 

Chatham, The tomb is the pedestal of greatness. I’ make a 
distinction between God^s great and the king*s great. 23 
Non bene conx^eniiint nec in nna sede morantur.” 

Chesterjield, So much the worse for botli parties. Com¬ 
pliments are in their place only where there is full as much of 
weakness as of merit; so that when I express my admiration to 
your Lordship, all idea of compliment must vanish. Permit me, 
then, to say that I have always been gratified at this among your 
othei noble qualities, that, possessing more wit than perhaps any 
man living, you have the moderation to use it rarely, and oftener 
in friendsliip than in enmity. 

Chatham, Profligate men and pernicious follies may faii ly and 
reasonably be exposed ; light peculiarities may also be exhibited, 
but only in such a manner that he who gave the prototype would 
willingly take the copy. But, in general, lie who pursues another 
race of writers is little better than a fox-hunter who ndes twenty 
miles from home for the sport: what can he do with his game 
when he has caught it ? As he is only the servant of the dogs, 
so the satirist is only a caterer to the ferocious or false appetites 
of the most indiscriminating and brutal minds. Docs he pretend 
that no exercise else is good for him ^ He confesses, then, an 
unsoundness in a vital part. 

Chesterfield. Reflections such as these induced me long ago 
to prefer the wit of Addison and La Fontaine to other kinds: it 
is more haiinless, more gay, and more insinuating. 

Chatham. Our own language contains in it a greater quantity 
and a greater variety of wit and humor, than all the rest of all 
ages and countries ; closing only Cervantes, the Homer of irony, 
and not only of sharper and better-tempered wit than he who lies 
before me, but even of an imagination more vivid and poetical^ a 
sounder too and shrewder phiiosopher. The^* little volume of 
Bacon’s Essays, in my opinion, exhibits not only more strength 
of mind, not only more true philosophy, but more originality, 
more fancy, more imagination, than all these volumes of Plato ; 
supposing even tliat he drew nothing from others,—whereas we 

First ed. reads: ‘‘great. Chesterfield. Very rightly. Non . . . 
morantur. So much,” &c .1 

From “The” to positions” (9 lines) added in and ed.] 
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must receive the authority of antiquity, and believe that he owed 
to them tlie greater part, and almost the wliole. Without this 
authority^ we should perceive it in the absence of fixed principles, 
and in the jarring of contradictory positions, ft must be con¬ 
ceded that we moderns arc bat slovens in composition, or ignorant 
for the most part of its regulations and laws; yet we may insist 
that there have been among us those to whom, in all the higher 
magistratures of intellect, the gravest of the ancients would have 
^risen up, and have placed with proper deference at their side. 

Chesterfield.'^'* I never have found any one so unprejudiced 
and 80 uiqirepossessed on Plato. 

Chatham. My lord, 1 do not know that I am entirely. 

Chesterfield. Plow ! my lord. 

Chatham. I know that everything I have said is just and 
incontrovertible, and that 1 could add ten times as much and as 
fairly ; but I cannot take to myself a praise that does not belong 
to me, any more than I could a purse. I dislike, not to say 
detest, thf character of Plato, as I collect it from his works; 
and Uic worst part of it I conceive to be his coldness and in¬ 
sincerity in friendship. He prcttnidcd to have been sick during 
tlie**imprisonment of Socrates: was he so very sick that he could 
not have been carried to receive the last words of his departing 
friend ?—the last counsels of a master so affectionate and im¬ 
pressive ? He was never sick when a prince w.is to be visited on 
his throne, insolent and tyrannical as that prince might be. 

Chesterjield. A tltrone is to few so frightful a thing as a 
death-bed. 

Chatham. My lord, it is a more frightful thing to any man 
who knows it well, than tlic dejith-coiich of Socrates was to 
himself, or to those who from their hearts could reason as he 
did on it. 

Chesterjield. 1 am happy, my lord, and grateful to you, that 
the conversation has taken a different turn from what I had 
expected* I came to receive some information from you on 
what might be profitable in the education of the young, and you 
hiive ^ven me some which would be greatly so in that of the old. 
My system, I know, cannot be quite according to your senti¬ 
ments; but as no man living hath a nobler air or a more dignified 
demeanor than your Lordship, I shall be flattered by hearing that 
p® From “ Chciterfield** to ‘‘ on it ” (zi lines) added in znd ed.J 
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what I have written on politeness meets in some degree your 
approbation. 

Chatham* 1 believe you arc right, my lord. Whatsis super¬ 
ficial in politeness, what we see nftenest and what people generally 
admire most, must be laid ujM>n a cold breast or will not stand; 
so far we agree; but whatever is most graceful in it can be pro¬ 
duced only by the movements of the heart. 

Chesterfield* These movements, I contend, arc to be imitated, 
and as easily as those of the feet; and that good actors must ^ 
beware of being moved too much from within. My lord, I do 
not inquire of you whether that huge quarto is the Bible, for I 
see the letters on the back. Permit me. 

Cliatham* I did not imagine your Lordship was such an 
enthuKsiast in religion : I am heartily glad to witness your venera¬ 
tion for a book which, to say nothing of its holiness or authority, 
contains more specimens of genius than any other volume in 
existence. ‘ 

Chesterjield, I kissed it from no such motive; L,kissed it 
preparatorily to swearing on it, as your Lordship’s power and 
credit are from this time forward at my mercy, tliat I never will 
divulge the knowledge I possess of your reading Greek iind 
philosophy. 

[The Platonic references in this Conversation are given in this note. 
For many oi them the editor is indebted to Mr H. M‘L. Innes, Fellow 
of 'Irinity College, Cambridge. In those cases in which Landor lias 
com'ctly understood the passage to which he refers, only the I'eference is - 
given. 

P. 291, i. 12, Crito, 52 B. “ Nor had you any curiosity to know other 
states or other laws; we [/.r., the laws of Athens'] were enough for you, 
we and the state we ruled.” 'Fhere is no reason to suppose that any in¬ 
sinuation against Aristotle is intended here, L. 19, Theages, 127 E., 
128 A. The interpretation put upon the passage is absurd. L. Z2,. 
'rhextetus. 152 E. Plato calls Homer a master of tragic poetry, and 
Epicharmus a master of comedy. P. 292, 1 . 6, Phaedo, 78 D. L. 8, 
Republic VI., 495 B. ; both passages slightly misquoted. L. 20, Phaedo, 
89 C. L. 31, 'rheattetus, 181 B. P. 293, 1 . 13, Theages, 126 B. JP. 
294, I. 33, Euthydemus, 285 C. L. 36. Landor would seem to have 
derived the conception of a doll dedicated to memory from Theaitetu?, 
X91 C.D. 0^s fioi Xdyov ffveKa i.v rats ep6v Kifpiv^ 

iKtiJoeyeXov. . . . AQtpov rolt'W avTO (pQfiev elvai tQv Moucrwi' fA,7frfiOi . 
MuTjfAOffvvrj*!. “ Suppose then, for the sake of argument, a block of wax 
immanent in our souls. . . l.et us say that it is a gift from Memory, 
the mother of the Muses.” It is difficult to say exactly how many mis¬ 
takes are involved in Landor’s translation. P. 295, 1 . 3, Gorgias, 470 D, 
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Is. 8, 449 D. L. x6, Cratyhis passim. L. 31. P]ato speaks of a 

true rlieU)ric in Phaedrus *59 Foil., and in the Clorj^ias. 'rhcic is no 
questiondefinition there, of course. P. 296, 1 37, K.cp. 1., 3*8 A. 
P. 297, I. 8, tbtJ., 334 B. L. 12. <5 Gavfjjdffu, oh admirable man, & 
^fKrtorc, oh best of men. In the passage quoted, Euthyphro, 4 A., 
Socrates addressing the son who i« bent upon accusing his own father 
naturally says, “Your own father, oh best of men.” P. 298, 1 . 24, 
Gorgias, 324. 'J'he explanation given of dStKlai is absuril. P. 299, 1 . 15, 
7 ’imaeus, 38 B. But the passage definitely excludes the notion that time 
or the heavens should ever cease. P 300, 1 .15. iraiSt^bav does not mean 
, to banter; Landor is thinking of val^nv. L. 25, Plato's criticism on 
tlie grief ol Achilles and Priam is to be found Rep. III., 388, A. B. 
P. 301, J. 28, I’imaeus. 21 C. P. 302, 1 . -1, Rep. X.. 601. L. 31, 
Symposium, 185 D 'I’o appreciate the uttei absurdity of this criticism 
it is only necessary tf) look at the passage. P. 303, I. 2, ibu/.^ 196 C. 
L. 20, Hid. 'I'he old woman is Diotima. P. 304, 1 . 3, PTotagora.s, 
361 1 ), 362 A. P. 307. 1 . 28. Phaedo, 59 B. 

The above note comprises all the more important of the Platonic refer¬ 
ences in the foregoing Conversation. It may he said that in some cases 
Laiaior has not uncb'fstood the Gteek, and that in most he has not under¬ 
stood the meaning. J 


XI. ROMILLY AND PERCEVAL.^ 

• 

Romilly. Pciceval, I congratulate you on your appoint- 
menL 

Perceval, It is an arduous one, Romilly, and tlic more after 
such eloquent men as have preceded me. 

Romilly, What! and do you too place eloquence in the first 
rank among the requisitics of a minister? Pitt, who could speak 
fluently three hours together, came about us like the tide along 

PThe friendship of Romilly and Petceval dated from a time when 
both were young men, and both mcmbcis of the Midland circuit. 
RomiUy's tlioughts were early turned to the baiharity of the criminal 
laws, and the main labour and .strength of his life was spent in endeavours 
to obtain their amelioration. His work in this cause began as early as 
1785, but it wa.s not until 1808 that lie introduced In the Hou“e of 
Commons the first of a series of Bills to abolish capital punishment for 
minor offences He renewed his efForts in 1810, i8ii, and 1813. 
Several of these Bills passed in the Houie of Commons, but none surviv^ 
the Lords. And yet, though Romilly did not live to see his labours 
crowned with success, it is to his untiring zeal that the reformation of 
0«r infamous criminal code is owing. Perceval was made Chancellor of 
Exchequer in the Duke of Portland’s ministry in 1807, and Prime 
Minister in 1809. It is on this last appointment that Romilly’s con- 
mratuiations are given. Writing of the time when Perceval first joined 
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the I^ancaBhiu* sands,—always shallow, but always just high 
enough to drown us. 

Peneval, l)i'bj)ise him as you may, he did great thiri^s. 

RomUly. Indeed he did : he Uiade the richest nation in the 
world the most wietchcd, and the pooicst the most jKiwerful. 

Perceval, He was unfortunate, I acknowledge it, on the 
Continent. 

Romilly, Like the Apparition in tlic Revtlatum^ he put the 
right foot upon the sea, and the left upon the land, but in such a , 
manner dial they could not act in concert. 

Perceval, He was placed among the immortals while living. 

Romilly, And theic are clubs expressly formed for the 
purpose of irrigating this precious plant of immortality with port 
and claret. 'I'hcy or their fathers sprang up rapidly in their 
obscurity under the lank litter of the improvident husbandman. 
He was called immortal by those who benefited from him, the 
word God on such occasions being obsolete. 

Perceval, 1 do not go so far as to c.tll Iiim, what.some do, 
heavenly and godlike. 

Romilly, 1 do. i) 

Perceval, How 1 you ? y 

Romilly, Yes: men who have m h to give arc very like 
God ; and the nioje so when the sun,p)f their bounty shines on 
the unworthy no less than on the worthy. However, he was 
eloquent, if facility in speaking is eloquence.^ When we were 

tht‘ Midland circuit in 1786, Romlly thus dcsciibcs him, “ . . . with . . . 
indited vciy little rtading. of a conversation anen oJ instruction, and with 
strong and invincible prejudices on many ^iib}ects; yet, by his excellent 
temper, his engaging manners, and his sprightly conversation,he was the 
delight of all who knew him. 1 formed a s.tiong and lasting friendship 
witli him.’’ Speaking of a later time,he say s “ Perceval, after he had in 
a manner, whi<h my private friendship for h^m could never induce me to 
consider in a favourable point of view, obtajinecl the situation of Prime 
Minister, and quite to his tragical end, was desirous that our friendjihip 
should remain uninterrupted: I could not, however, continue in habits 
of private intimacy and intercourse with one rwhom in public I had evety 
day to oppose.” {See “Life of Sir S, Romilly,” Vol. i., p. 67.) (Imag. 
Converb., iii., i8sS. Works, i., 1849. Works, iiiji, 1876.)] 

P Speaking in tire House ol Commons, 1811, iRomilly says of Prtt: 
“with all the talents that Mr Pitt possessed and thie great influence which 
he Irad so long enjoyed, I looked iti vain for any acti of his administration 
by which he had iiicrcabcd the happiness or impi^oved the condition of 
•rny portion of his fellow subtects.'"j l 
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together tn the; law-courts, it was reasonable enough to con¬ 
sider our tongues are the most valuable parts of us, knowing 
that th(Ar motion or quiescence would be purchased by digni¬ 
ties and emoluments; but the present times require men of 
business, men of firmness, men of consistency, men of probity; 
and what is first-rate at the bar is but second-rate on the council- 
board. 

Perceval. I should be glad of your assistance, our opinions 
being in general alike. 

Romilly. We could not take the same side on civil and 
criminal causes; neither, can we, for die same reason, in the 
House of Commons. Whichever may win, we will both lead, 
if you please. 

Perceval. I understand you, and cannot but commend your 
determination. Yet,® my dear Romilly, although there have 
been many Whig oppositions, there never has been and (in the 
present state of things) never will be a Whig ministry. The 
post reg'ijates the principles. 

Romilly. A ministry of such virtue as to carry Whig prin¬ 
ciples into the cabinet, I fear there never will be, however much 
1 Vish it. Yet on certain points disconnected from party there 
is no reason why we two should disagree: I will support you in 
your fiivoritc plan. 

Perceval. What is that ? 

Romilly. To soften the rigor of the penal statutes. 

Perceval. I once thought it necessary, or at least advisable. 
My colleagues oppose it; feeling, that, if reform is introduced, 
it may reach at last the Court of Chancery, and tend to diminish 
the dignity of the first office under tlie crown. 

Romilly. In ^ England there is no dignity but what is con¬ 
stituted by possessions. If you would propose a grant of fifty or 
MXty tliousand pounds a year to the present chancellor, to indem¬ 
nify him for the losses he would sustain byj regulating his court, 
I am convinced he would not oppose you. 

Perceval. The people are turbulent, and might dislike the 
grant, reasonable as it must appear to any unprejudiced man. But 
the principal objection is, that an inquiry would exhibit to the 

[3 From “ Yet ” to “ principles ” (4 lines), and from “ A ministry ” to 
"Yet” (3 lines) added in and ed.] 

[*From “ Tn ” to “ possessions ” (a lines) added in and ed.] 
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world such a mass of what we have been lately taught to call 
abuses, as must greatly tend to alienate the affections of the 
people from the institutions of their country. *> 

Romilly. Fees are ticklish things to meddle with ; forms are 
venerable, and silk gowns aie non-conductors of inquiry into 
courts of chancery. I confine myself to the criminal statutes; 
and would diminish the number of capital offences, which is 
greatei in England, I imagine, than the light and heavy put 
together in the tibles of Solon oi Numa. Nay, T am n*ady 
to believe that Draco himself did not punish so many with 
blood as we do, although he punished wiUi blood every one 
indiscriminately. 

Ptrcnyjl. You can adduce no proof, or rathe* no support, 
of this paradox. 

RomtUy, A logician will .icrept many things which a lawyer 
would reject, and a moialist will attend to some which would be 
discountenanced by the logician. Let me reraaik to you, tliat 
we punish with death certain offences which Draco did^,not even 
note as crimes, and many others had not yet sprung up m society. 
On the former po.ation, t need not expatiate ; on the latter, let 
me lecall to your memoiy the vast number of laws on various 
kinds of fbigcry ; and, having brought them before you, let me 
particularly direct youi attention to that severe one on fraudulent 
bankiiiptcy. 

Penevai. Severe one! theie at least we diiler. If any 
crime deserves the punishment of de.ith, surely this does. Is 
it not enough that a creditor loses the greater part perhaps of 
his pro]ierty, by the misfortune or imprudence of another, without 
losing the last fai thing of it by tlie same man*8 dishonesty. 

Rom'iIIy. Enough it is, and more than enough; but lines 
of distinction .ne drawn on muider, and even on the wilful and 
malicious. 

PeaevaL Theee indeed they may be drawn correctly* 
Malice may arise from injury, moie or less grievous, more or 
less recent: revenge may be delayed and meditated a longer 
time or a slioiter, and may be peqietrated with more or less 
atrocity; but rately is it brought to maturity in the coolness of 
judgment. The fraud under consideration not only is afore¬ 
thought ; it is formed and grounded upon calculation. You 
remembei a trial at Warwick, or rather the report of it, the 
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result of which was, that a serjeant-niaior, an elderly man, of 
irrepioachfible character antecedently, as was |>n>ved by the 
tcfetimotiy of his supcn'oi officer, wdu) had known him for twenty 
years, was condemned to be hanged (and not by Duller) for 
stabbing a young leprobate who had insulted and ^tiuck him. 
It was proved tliat he ran ujistaiis for his swoid, in order to 
commit the crime. T'his hardly w«'is afore-thought, and cert'iiniy 
was uncalculated. 

Romilly. It ivS prnhabh' that if he had run downstairs, instead 
of upstairs, his life would not have been forfeited ; or even if his 
counsel hail proved that the mounting of the staiis could have 
been performed in five stei>8, as I am inclini'd to think it might 
by an outraged man. 15ut it ap[)eared to the judge, on Uie 
evidence before him, and peihajison thinking more about his own 
staircase than about the staircase of an ale-house, that time suffi¬ 
ce' nt had elapsed for his anger to subside and cool. 

Prrnval. We have seen judges tin Iv^s who requited a 
longei tame foi theit angci to subside and < ooJ, though sitting at 
theii east* upon the cushion, to delibeiale on matters where, if 
life was not at suke, piojieity and characte? were; and not the 
property and chriiacter of diunkards and reprobate,, but of gentle¬ 
men in their own profession, their equals in biith and education, 
in honor and abilities. 

Romtlly. Dear Perceval, you have forgotten your new dig¬ 
nity; however, I will not betray y«)U.'' Wc are tieating this 
matter a little inoie loosely than we should do in Parliament, but 
more openly and faiily. Aftiu an acquaintance and, I am proud 
to say it, a friendshij) of twenty-seven years, I think you will 
give me crecht for soiiu souiivlness of principle, 

Pcrcnutl. If any man upon eaith possesses it. 

Rtm^ly. Then 1 will offer to you, if not as my ojtinion, at 
le.ist as a subject worth reflection and consideration, whether 
even a virtuous man, about to fall into bankruptcy, may not 
commit a fiaud, such as by our laws and practice rs irreiiiissibly 
capital ? 

Perceval. There, my dear Romilly, you go too far. The 
question (you must paidon me) is not only inconsiderate, but 
contradictory; the tiring impossible. Your proldi'ni, in other 

First ed. rtfads: •* yo'i. t'ome, you must dip oiu* foul in Lethe or the 
other will have a thorn in it t-re long. We are,” Set ] 
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figufcs, is tills; whether a man may not be at once vicious and 
virtuous, a rogue ,»nd honest man: for you do not put a case in 
this manner, whether one who has hitherto been always lionest, 
ni.iy not commit a caj>ital ciime, ami afterward be honest again. 
A useless question even thus, among those which a wise man 
need not, and a scnipulous m,in would not, discuss. For the 
limits tliat separate us from offences ought not to be too closely 
under our eye's: a large sj}ace of neutral ground should be left 
betwixt. Pail of mankind, like boys and hunteis, by seeing a 
hedge befoie them, aie tempted to leap it, only bec.mse it is one. 
Whei ever we doubt whether a thing may be done, let us resolve 
th.it it m.ty not. 1 speak as a moralist, by no means as an 
instructor : in the former capacity all may speak to all; in the 
l.itter. none to you. Excuse me, however, my dear Romilly, if 
in this iiisUncc 1 tell you plainly, that the joints of your logic 
seem to me to have been relaxed by your jihil.'inthtopy. 

RomiUy* There are questions which may be investigated by 
twofnendsin piiv.ite, and which I would on no account lay before 
the public in their rank freshness and fulness. In like manner, 
there are substances, the chief nutriment of whole nations, which 
are poison until prejrared. I would appeal to the judgment ancl 
the heart together. He is the most mischievous of incendiaries 
who inflames the heart against the judgment, .ind he is the most 
ferocious of schismatics who divides the judgment from the heart. 
My argument, if it carried such weight with’ it as to lay the founda¬ 
tion of a law, would render many men moic conijiassionate (which, 
after all, is the best and greatest thing we can do on earth), and 
it would render no man fraudulent. 

Suppose a young gentleman to have mariied a girl equal to 
himself in fortune, and that, in the confldcncc ot early affection, 
or by tlie improvidence of her parents, or from any other cause, 
there is no settlement. A family springs up around them j he is 
anxious to provide for it more amply than his pateinal estate or 
his wife's property will allow ; he enters into business; from un« 
skilfulness, from the infidelity of agents, or’from a change in the 
times and in the channels of commerce, he must become a bank¬ 
rupt ; his creditors are inexorable. 

PercefoaL That may happen : he is much to be pitied j I see 
no remedy. 

Romilly, Speaking of thosi' things which arise from our civil 
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institutions, whatever is to be pitied is to be remedied. The 
greatest evils and tlie most lasting aie the perverse fabrications of 
unwise^poUay ; but neither their magnitude nor their duration are 
proofs of their immobility. They are proofs only that ignorance 
and indiffeience have slept profoundly in the chambeis of tyranny, 
and that many interests have grown up, and seeded, and twisted 
their roots, in the cn'vices of many wrongs. I'he wrongs in all 
cases may be redressed, the intei ests may be ti ansplanled. Prude nee 
and patience do the work elfectually. 

1 must proceed, although 1 see close, before me the angle of 
divergence in our opinions- 

I will not utempt to run away with your affections, Perceval; 
I will not burst into the midst of your little playful family, begin¬ 
ning to number it, and forgetting my intent, at the contemplation 
of its happiness, its innocence, its beauty. I will lemovc, on the 
ct itraiy, eveiy image of grief from th(‘ liouse of my two sufferers; 
1 will suppose the and girls too young (just as yours are) foi 
sorrow > I wdl suppose the mother not expressing it by tears, or 
wringing of hands, or frantic cries, or dumb dcs})cration, or in any 
other way that might move you ; but so devoted to her husband 
as for his sake to covei it with smiles, and to engulf it in the 
abysses of a bioken heart. Yet 1 cannot make him, who is a man 
as we are, ignorant of liei thoughts and feelings, ungrateful to hei 
aflR>ction, past and present, or indifl'erent to her future lot. Ob¬ 
duracy and cruelty press upon him fioni one side; on the othei 
arc conjugal tenderness and jiarental love. A high and paiamount 
sense of justice, too, supeivenes. What he had received witli his 
partner in misfortune, !)is conscience tells him, is hers: he had 
received it before he had received any thing from his creditors; 
he collects the poor remains of it, and places them apart. Unused 
to fiillacy and concealment, the unlawful act is discoveied; the 
criminal is seized, iinjirisoned, brought out befoie the judge, 
Sunday, the day of rest from labor, tlie day formerly of his 
innocent projects, of his pleasantest walks, of visits from 
friends and kindicd, of greeting, and union, and Jiospitality, 
and gladness,—Suneby, the day on which a man’s own little 
ones are dearer to him, are more* his own, than on other days,— 
Sunday is granted to him. A further act of grace is extended,— 
his widow may bury him, and his children may learn their letters 
on his tombstone. 
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Pertnmh What can be done? We arc alwaya changing 
our laws, 

Romilly. A proof how inconyderdlely wc enact them. 1 
veiiJy do believe that a balloon by Hying over the House would 
empty it; »o little sense ot public good or of national dignity is 
left among us. 

What I would propose is this: I would, in such cases, deduct 
the widow*s third from the bankrupt's property, .ind place it in the 
hands of trustees foi the benefit of herself and the children by 
that marriage. 

PtttevaL The motion would do you honor. 

RomtUy. 1 willingly cede tht' honor to you. We who arc out 
of place aie suspected of innovation; or are well-meaning men, 
but want pKiftice. 


XIT. PETER THE GREAT AND ALEXIS.* 

Peter. And so, after Hying fiom thy father’s house, thou hast 
returned again fiom Vienna. After this aHront in the f.ice of 
Europe, thou darest to apj»ear bc'foic me? " 

Alexis. My empeior and father! I am brought before your 
Majesty, not at my own desire. 

Peier. I believe it well. 

Alexis. I would not anger you. 

Peter. What hope hadst thou, rebel, in thy flight to Vienna ? 

Alexis. The hope of peace and privacy; the hope of security; 
and, above all things, of never moie offending you. 

Peter. That hope thou hast accomplished. 

E Landor has in this Conversation given a somewhat harsh picture of 
Peter the rjreat, anJ has adorned Alexis with a halo to which he has no 
claim. There cau be no doubt that the prince and his mother Budoxa 
were engaged in a conspiiacy to oppose Peter’s rolorms in Russia, and only 
awaited his deal It to entirely upset all h!>> achievements. When Alexis left 
St Petersburg he went to Vienna and was thence sent to Naples for his 
security; but his father discovered that he was, and insisted on his return. 
At St Petersbuig lie was brutally treated. The exact manner of his 
death is unknown, but it is probable that while in the presenre of his 
judges he was knouted and that he died under the lash. His mother and 
the other peisoiis conceined in the conspiracy were severely punished, 
See Rambauds <‘Ru:>sia,” vol. ii., p. (lAiag Conveis., vol. lii., i8t8. 
Woiks, i., 1848. Works, iii., 1876.)] 
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Thou imaginedst, then, that my brother of Austria would 
maintain thee at his court—speak ! 

jilesfis. No, sir! 1 imagined that he would h.ive afforded me 
a place of refuge. 

Peter, Didst thou, tlien, take money with thee ? 

Alexis, A few gold pieces. 

Peter, How many ? 

Alexis, Alwut sixty. 

Peter. He would have given thee promises for half the money ; 
but the double of it does not purchase a house, ignorant wretch ! 

Alexis, T knew as much as that; althougli my birth did not 
appear to destine me to purchase a house anywhere ; and hitherto 
your liberality, my fither, hath supplied my wants of every kind. 

Peter. Not of wisdom, not of duty, not of spirit, not of courage, 
not of ambition. I have educated thee among my guards and 
hv rscs, among my drums and trumpets, among my hags and masts. 
WJren thou w<Ti a child, and couldst hardly walk, I have taken 
thee in4) the arsenal, though children should not enter according to 
regulations; I have there rolled cannon-balls before thee over 
iron plates; and 1 have shown thee bright new amis, bayonets 
And sabres; and I have j)ricked tlie back of my hands until tlic 
blood came out in many places; and I have made thee lick it ; 
and I have then done the same to thine. Afterward, from thy 
tenth year, I have mixed giinowdcr in thy grog ; I have peppered 
thy peaches ; 1 have poured ilge-watiT ( with a little good whole¬ 
some tar in it) upon thy meins ; I have brought out girls to mock 
thee and cocker tihee, and talk like mariners, to nuikc thet* braver. 

' Nothing would do. Nay, recollect dice ! I have myself led thee 
forth to the window when fellows were hanged and shot; and f 
havQ shown thee every day the halves and quarters of bodies; and 
I have sent an orderly or chamberhiin for the heads ; and 3 have 
pulled the cap up from over the eyes; and I have made thee, in 
spite of thee, look steadfasdy upon them, incorrigible coward ! 

And DOW another word with thee about thy scandalous flight 
from the palace; in time of quiet too! To the ])oint! did my 
brother of Austria invite thee ? Did he, or did he not ? 

Alexis. May I answer without doing an injury or disservice to 
his Imperial Majesty ? 

Peter, Thou mayest. What injury canst thou or any one do, 
by the tongue, to such as he is ? 
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Alexts* At the moment, no; he did not. Nor indeed can 1 
assert that he at any time invited me; but he said he pitied me. 

Peter. About what ? hold thy tongue; let that pass. 4?rince8 
never pity but when they would make traitors: then their hearts 
grow tenderer than tripe. He pitied thee, kind soul, when he 
would throw thee at thy father’s head; but finding thy father too 
strong for him, he now commiserates the patent, laments the son’s 
rashness and disobedience, and would not make God angry for 
the world. At first, however, thcie must have been some overture 
on his pait; otherwise thou art too shamefiiccd lor intrusion. 
Come,—thou hast never had wit enough to lie,—K'll me the truth, 
the whole truth. 

Alexis. He said that, if ever I wanted an asylum, liis court 
was ojten to me, 

Peter. Open ! so is the tavern ; but folks jiay for what they 
get there. Open truly ! and didst thou find ii so ? 

Alexis. He received me kindly. 

Peter. 1 sec he did. 

Altxis. Derision, O my fathci ! is not the fate I merit. 

Petet. True, true! it was not intended. 

Alexii. Kind father! punish me then as you will. 

Pettr. Villain ! wouldst thou kiss my hand loo ? Ait thou 
Ignorant that the Austrian threw tlice away fioni liim, with the 
same indifference as he would the outermost leaf of a Siindy sun¬ 
burnt lettuce ? 

Alexis. Alas ! I am not ignorant of this. 

Peter. He dismissed thee at my order. If I had demanded 
from him his daughter, to be the bed-fellow of a Kalniuc, he 
would have given her, and ])raised God. 

Alexis. O father ! is his baseness my crime ? , 

Peter. No; thine is greatet. Thy intention, 1 know, is to 
subvert the institutions it has been the labor of my lifetime lo 
establish. Thou hast never rejoiced at my victories. 

Alexis. 1 have rejoiced at your happiness and your safety, 

Peter. Liar 1 coward ’ traitor ! when the Polanders and 
Swedes fell befbic me, didst thou from thy soul congratulate me? 
Didst thou get drunk at home oi abroad, or praise the Lord of 
Hosts and Saint Nicholas? Wcit thou not silent and civil and 
low-spirilcd ? 

Alexis. I lamented the irretrievable loss of human life; I 
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lamented that the bravest and noblest were swept .iway tiie first j 
that the gentlest and most domestic were the tMilieit mourners: 
that fjTigality was supjrlanted by intemperance; th.it order was 
succeeded by confusion ; and tliat yout Majesty w is destroying 
the glorious plans you alone weie capable of devising. 

Peier, I destroy them! how ? Of wh.it pi,ms ait thou 
speaking ? 

Alexis, Of civilizing the Muscovites. The Polanders in 
part were civilized : the Swedes, more than any other nation on 
tlic Contint'nt; and so excellently versed were they in military 
science, and so courageous, that »’\eiy man you killed cost you 
seven or eight. 

/V/er. Tiiou best; nor six. j\nd civilized, forsooth ! Wliy, 
the robes of the metropolitan, him at Upsal, are not worth thiee 
ducats, between .lew and Livomese. t have no notion that 
Prdand and Sweden sh.ill be tlie only countries that produce great 
princes. What light h.ive they to such as Oust.ivus and Sobieski ? 

liuro^e ought to look to thi.s, bcloie disrontenr becomes 
genenil, and the peojile do to us what we have the piivilege of 
doing to the people. 1 am wa.iting my woids: there is no 
arguing with positive fools like thee. So tliou W(>uldst have 
desired me to let the Pol.mders and Swedes he still and quiet! 
Two such powerful nations ! 

Alexis, For that reason ind others I wo i!d luive gladly seer* 
them r^st, until our own people had incieii-.t'd in nuinbeis and 
prospeiity. 

Peter. And thus thou tlisjmtcsf my right, befoie iny face, 
to the exercise of the ..uprenie povv(T. 

Alexis, Sir ! God forbid ! 

Peter. God forbid, indeed ! What care siirh villains as thou 
art wliat God forbids! He forbids the son to be disobedient 
to the father: he fbibids—he forbids—twenty thing>. I do not 
wish, and will not have, a successor who dreams of dead people. 

Alexis. My father! 1 have dreamed of none such. 

Peter. Thou hast; and hast talked about them,—Scythians 
I think they call ’em. Now who told thee, Mi Professor, that 
the Scythian.s were <i happier people than we are; that they were 
inoffensive; that they wcie free ; that they wanden'd with theii 
carts from pasture to pasture, from river to river; that they 
traded with good faith; that they fought with good courage; 
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that they injured none, invaded none, and feared none ? At fhis 
rate, I have effected nothing. The gieat founder of Rome, I 
heard in Holland, slew his brother foi despiting the weakness of 
his walls ; and sh.ill the founder of this belter pl.ice spare a de¬ 
generate son, who prefers a vagabond life to a civilized one, a 
cart to a city, a Scythian to a Muscovite ? Have I not shaved 
my ])COple, and breechcil them ? H<ive I not foimed tliem into 
rogul ir armies, with bands of music and ha\ers.icks? Are bows 
better than cannon? shejrherds than tlragoons, mare’s milk than 
brandy, raw str'aks than broiled ? 'Fhine are tenets that strike at 
the root of politeness and sound government, fvvery prince in 
Kuropc is interested in rooting them out by fire and sword. 
There is no other way with filse^ doctrines: breath against breath 
does little. 

Alexis, Sire, 1 never have attempted to disseminate my 
opinions. 

Peter, How eoiildst thou ? the seed would fill! only on 
granite. Those, howevei, who caught it brought it to me. 

Alexis, Never have 1 undervalued civilization : on the 
contraiy, 1 regretted whatever impeded it. In my o])inion, tlie 
evils that have been attribuU*d to it spiang from its imperfcctioiiis 
and voids; and no nation has yet acquired it more tlian very 
scantily. 

Peter, How so ? give me thy reasons,—thy fiincies rather; 
for reasons tliou hast none. 

Alexis. When I find the first of mem, in rank and genius, 
hating one another, and becoming slanderers and liars in order 
to lower and vilify an opjionent; when 1 hear the God of mercy 
invoked to massacres, and thanked for furthering what he re¬ 
probates and condemns,—I look back in vain on any barbarous 
people for worse barbarism.- 1 have expressed my admiration of 
our forcfathiTs, who, not being Chiistians, were yet more virtuous 
than those who are; more temperate, more just, more sincere, 
more chaste, more peaceable. 

Peter, Malignant atheist! 

Alexis, Indeed, my father, were I malignant I must be an 

P Fitsted. UMcls* •* haibarism. SoiditTs it is said in ancient mythology 
spiang Irom dragons’ treth, sown by C’admus, who introduced letters. It 
wtujld appeal that tJnse also came from the same sack as the soldiers, and 
were only ♦he rottenest ot the fangs kept till the last. 1 have,” &e,] 
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atheist; for malignity is contrary to the conim,md, and incon¬ 
sistent with the belief, of God. 

Peter* Am I Czar of Muscovy, and hear di.-icoiirses on 
reason and religion i from my own son too • No, by the Holy 
Tiinity ! thou art no son of mine. If thou toueh(‘st my knee 
again, I crack thy knuckles with this tobacco-stopper: I wish it 
were a sledge-hammer for thy sake. Olf, sycophant! Off, run¬ 
away slave! 

Jllexis. T'atlier! father! my heart is bn)ken! If I have 
offended, forgive me ! 

P/tiT. Tl’he Suite requires thy signal punishment. 

Alexis. Tf the State requiri'S it, bt' it so; but let nvy father’s 
anger cease! 

Peter. The world shall judge between ua I will brand thet* 
with infamy. 

Alexis. Until now, O father! 1 ncvei' had a proper sense of 
gloiy. Heai me, O C/.ir! let not a thing so vile as 1 am sUind 
between, you and the world ! Let nont accuse you ! 

Peter. Accuse me, rebel! Accuse me, tiaitor! 

Alexis. Let none speak ill of you, my hither! .The public 
vbice shakes the palace; the public voice penetrates the grave; 
it precedes the chariot of Almighi\ God, and is he.iid at the 
judgment-seat. 

Peter. Let it go to ihi' devil! I will have none of it here 
in Poleisburgh. Oui Church says notliing about it; our laws 
forbid it. As for thee, unnatural brute, I have no moie to do 
with thee neithi'r ! 

Ho there! chancellor! What! come at List! Wert naji- 
ping, or counting thy ducats? 

Cf^uncellor. Your majesty’s will and pleasure! 

Peter. Is the Senate assembled in that room ? 

Chancellor. Evt'ry membei, sire. 

Peter. Conduct this youth with thee, and let them judge 
him: thou understandest me. 

Chantellor. Youi Majesty’s commands arc the breath of our 
nostrils. 

Peter. If these lasc.ils are remiss, I will try niy new cargo of 
Livonian hemp upon ’em. 

Chancellor (returning). Sire I sirt*! 

Ik 


X 
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Peter. Speak, fellow! Surely they have not condemned 
him to death, without giving themselves time to read the accusa¬ 
tion, tliat thou comest back so quickly. ♦ 

Chancellor. No, sire! Nor has eithei been tione. 

Peter. Then tliy head quits thy shouldeis. 

Chancello*'. O sin*! 

Peter. Curse thy silly sires 1 what art thou about ? 

Chancellor. Alas ! he fell. 

Petet. Tie him uj» to thy ch.iir, then. Cowardly beast ! what 
made him fall ? 

Chancellor. The hand of Death ; the name of father. 

Peitr. Thou puzzlest me ; prythoe s})eak plainliei'. 

Chancellor. Wc told him that his crime was proven and 
manifest; that his life was forfeited. 

Peter. 8o fai, well enough. 

Chancellor. He smiled. 

Peter. He did! did he? Impudence shall do him little 
good. Who could have ex])ectcd it horn that sma/:k-face! 
Go on : what then ? 

Chamellor. He said calmly, but not without sighing twice or 
thrice, “ Lead me to the scaffold : I am weary of life; nobody 
loves me.” I condoled with him, and wept ujion his hand, hold¬ 
ing the paper against my bosom. He took the corner of it be¬ 
tween his fingers, and said, “ Read me this pa])pr; read my 
deatli-warrant. Your silence and tears have signified it; yet the 
law has i’-s forms. Do not keep me in busjiense. My father Stiys, 
too truly, I am not courageous; but the deatli that leads me to 
my God shall never terrify me.” 

Peter, I have wen these white-H\crcd knaves die resolutely; 
I have seen them quietly fierce like white feiret*-, with their watery 
eyes and tiny teeth. You read it? 

Chancellor. In part, sire! When he heard your Majesty's 
name accusing him of treason and attemjits at rebellion and parri¬ 
cide, he fell siicechless. We raised him up : he was motionless j 
he was dead! 

Peter. Inconsiderate and baibarous varlet as thou art, dost thou 
recite this ill accident to a father I and to one who has not dined! 
Bring me a glass of brandy. 

Chancellor. And it please your Majesty, might I call a—a—^ 
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Ptiet Awiy inc* bnng it sc impel ’ All (quilly md iliU 
shill olny ind scui me 

Udk yt ’ bun the bottU with it I must too! mystlf- 
md huk yi ' i n hti of baon on thy hit* md some 
pitkkd {itui^ton, md some krout md ci\iii, md ^ood stionp 
chcts(. 


xril LOUTS XIV AND FATHTR T A CHAISI 

I(uts I ithci^tluiLi one thing which 1 note 1 hi\( confessed, 
s( mil. < inn s cons del in i it ilmost is i light in itte r, md sometimes 
i mp It m It tie colois In my wii i irist thi Dutch I 
rommittcd in iclioii 

f a ( httsi Sii , tile 1 tis of the Lord it ilwiysojicn to those 
who confess tliiii ms to llitii confes oi ( ruflties md many 
other b^d deeds iie pcipeti itcd in wii, it which we should shuddci 
in onr houses it Pms 

, 1 ouii 1 he |top]t who were then in th ir hou esdidshuddii, 
pool devils’ It wis ludiKiOis to ee how such i luinsy fq uics 
skipped, wh n the bombs fell inioi g then mII i , in which the 
lower put of the hihitition wjsundti witei md childun looked 
from the uppei windows,!) tween the li s of cihcs md limbs, 
and of ilie old household elO;^, stnm} lin^ to fie i himsell, is less 
ignoi mt of hi diii<M I oi d shiirks wite someMmes hcird, 
when the iitilleiy in ^ othei implement of wirweu silent, foi 
fevers raged within then in uli ed will , iiid wives c^et i ited then 
husbinds, with whom they hid *i\td m coneoid ind tendoni 
nnn^ yems, whe n the fit her enfoieed the necessity of tin owing 
then elnd infint into the like heliiw Oui young soldiers on 
such oecisions exe cistd then dextenty, md took then choice, 
for the whole f imily wis is tmbltd it the ciscmenl, and piiyers 
were re id ovei the defunct, aceonipinied with some liim md with 
some filteiing uoionoes 

T^ For an acc* unt < t Loui XIV s invasion ol Hillind st( Miriuliy 
Hi r Eng C uj 11 and Chip vm and V iltaire s Sietk de 1 ouis 
Quatsrit Chij x Ima^ C nveis ii 1824 11 1826 Woiks 1 

184#! Works 11 i8'’6'] 
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By these terrible examplcb God punished their lieresy. 

La Chaise* The Lord of Hosts is merciful: he protected 
your Majesty in the midst of these horrors. • 

IjOuu. He sust^iined niy strength, kept up my spirits, and 
afforded me every day some fresh amusement, in the country of 
this rebellious and blasphemous people, who legularly, a quarter 
before twelve o’clock, knowing that mass was then performed 
among us, s ing their psalms. 

I.a Chaise. 1 cannot blame a certain degree of severity on 
such occasions: on much slighter, we read in the Old Testament, 
nations weie smitten with the edge of the swoixl. 

1 have wanted to find that jJace, but my 'festament 
was not an old one: it was printed at the Louvre in my own 
time. As for the edge of the sword, it was not always conven¬ 
ient to use that: they arc stout fellows; but our numbers en.ihled 
us to starve them out, and we had more cngineeis and better. 
Beside which, I took peculiar vengeance on some of the principal 
families, and on some among tlic most learned of their professors; 
for if any had a dissolute son, who, as dissolute sons usually are, 
was the darling of the house, I bribed him, made him drunk, and 
converted him. This occasionally bioke the father’s heart,— 
God’s punishment of stubbornness! 

La Chaise. Without the especial grace of the Holy Spirit, 
such conversions aie transitory. It is requisite to secure the 
soul while we have it, by die exertion of a little loving-kindness. 
I would deliver the poor stray creatures up to their Maker 
straightway, lest he should call me to account for their back¬ 
sliding. Heresy is a leprosy, which the white r it is the worse it 
is. Those who appear the most innocent and godly, are the very 
men who do die most mischief and holtl the fewest observjmces. 
They hardly tmat God Almighty like a gendeman, grudge him 
a clean napkin at his own table, and spend less upon him than 
upon a Christmas dinner. 

I^ouis, O father La Chaise! you have searched my heart; 
you have brought to light my hidden offences. Nothing is con¬ 
cealed from your penetiation, I come forth Hke a criminal in his 
chains. 

La Chaise, Confess, sire, confess! I will pour the oil into 
your wounded spirit, taking due care that the vengeance of Heaven 
be satisfied by your atonement. 
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Louts. Intelligence was brought to me that the cook of the 
English general had prepared a superb dinner, in consequence of 
what that insolent and vainglorious j)cop!c are in the habit of call¬ 
ing a success. “ We shall soon see,*’ excLtimcd I, “ who is 
successful: God protects Fiance.” The whole army shouted, 
and, I \erily believe, at that moment would have conquered the 
world. I defen edit: my designs lie in my o\vn breast. leather, 
1 never heard such a shout in my life: it reminded me of Cheru¬ 
bim and Seraphim and Archangels. The infantry cried with joy; 
the horses capered and nc'ighcd and ventriloquized right and left, 
from an excess of animation, l^eopard skins, bear-skius, Genoa 
velvet, Meclilin rurflcs, Brussels cr.ivals, feathers and fringes 
and golden bands, up in the air at once ; pawings and snortings, 
tlireats and adjurations, beginnings and ends of songs. T wHvS 
Hem*y anil Cxsar, Alexander and David, Charlemagne and 
Agamemnon : I had only to give the word; they would swim 
across the Channel, and bring the tyrant of proud Albion 
back u\ chains. All my prudence was requisite to lepress their 
ardot. 

A letter had been intercepted by my scouts, addressed by ihi' 
tVife of tlio English general to her husband. tShc was at Gorcum : 
she informed him that she would send him a glorious mince-pie, 
for his dinner the following day, in celebration of his victoiy. 
“Devil incarnate!” said 1, on reading the despatch, “I will 
disappoint thy malice.” I was so enraged that 1 went within a 
mile or two of cannon-shot; and I should have gone within h ilf 
a mile, if my dignity had permitted me, or if my i esentment liad 
lasted. I liber,Itctl the messengei, detaining as hostage his son 
who accomjianied him, and promising that, if the mince-pie was 
secuijied, I would make him a chevalier on the spot. Providence 
favored our arras; but unfortunately there were among my stafF- 
oiBcers some who had fought under Turenne, and who, I suspect, 
retained the infection of heresy. They presented the mince-pie to 
me on their knees, and I ate. It was Friday. I did not re¬ 
member the day when I began to eat j but the sharpness of the 
weather, the odor of the pie, and something of vengeance fring¬ 
ing up again at the sight of it, made me continue after I had 
recollected; and, for my greater condemnation, I liad inquired 
that very niuming of what materials it was composed. God set 
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his face against me, and hid from me the iight of his countenance. 
1 lost victory after victory, nobody knows how; foi my generals 
were better than the enemy’s, my soldiers more numerou?, more 
brave, more di8cij)Hned. And, extiaordmary and awful ! even 
those who swore to conquer oj die, ran back again like whelps 
just gelt, crying, “ It is the lirst duty of a soldier to see his king 
in safety.” 1 never heaul so many fine sentiments oi fewer songs. 
My stomach was out of order by tlie visitation of the Lord. 1 
took the sac lament on the Sund.iy. 

hti Chaist. The sacrament on a Fi iday’s ^/w.r / I should 
have recommended first a dc profundis^ a wiserrrit and an 
erurtavif cor meum, and lastly a little oil of ncina, which, adminis- 
teied by tlie lioly and taken by the faithful, i,*. almost as efficacious 
in its way as that of Rheims. Penance is to be done: your 
Majesty must fast; your Majesty must wear sackcloth next your 
skin, and carry ashes upon your head befou* the people. 

Louis. Father, 1 cannot consent to this humiliation : the 
people must fear me. What are yon doing with those, scissors 
and that pill ? 1 am sound ; give it Villeroy or Richelieu. 

La Chaise. Sire, no impitty, no levity, I pray. In this 
pill, as your M.ijesty calls it, ate oomc flakes of ashes frorti 
the incense, which seldom is pure gum ; bleak it between your 
fingers, and scatter it uj'on your peruke. Well done ! Now 
take this. 

Louis. Faith ! I have no sore on groin or limb. A black 
plaster ! wli.it is that for ? 

La Chain, This is sackcloth. It is tlie Siick in which 
Madame de Maintenon [lut her knitting, until the pins frayed 
it. 

Louis. 1 should have believed that sackcloth means— „ 

La Chaise. No intei'jiretationsof fSciipture, T cliargc you from 
authority, sire. Put it on your back or bosom. 

Louis. God forgive me, sifujer' It has drop})cd down into 
my pantaloon : will that do ? 

La Chaise. Ditl it, in descending, touch your back, belly, 
ribs, breast, or shoulder, or any jiait that needs mortification, 
and can be moitifieJ without scandal ? 

Louis. 1 placed it between my frills. 

I .a Chaise. In sucli manner as to touch the skin sensibly ? 
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Louis* It tickled me, by stirring a hair or two. 

La Chaise* Be comforted, tlien; for people ha\e been tickled 
to dead;. 

Louti* But, father, you remit the standing in presence of the 
people I 

La Chaise. Indeed I do not. Stand .jt the window, son of 
St Louis. 


Ltmis. And ]ierform the same ceremonies? no, upon my 
conscience! My almoner— 

Ln Chaise. They are performed. 

Louis, But the people will nevei know what is on my head 
or in my jiantaloon. 

La Chaise. Penance is perfoi med so far: to-morrow is 
Friday; one more rigid must Ih* enforced. Six dishes alone 
sliall come uj)on the table; and, filthough fasting docs not extend 
to wines or liqueursy I order that three kinds only of wine be 
presented, and thrct' of liqueur. 

Lows. In the six dishes is soup included ? 

La Chaise. Soup is not served in a dish; but L forbid nioic 


than tlnec kinds of soup. 


• Loins. Oysters of C.incale ? 


J,a Chilite. I'hose come in bajrcls; take care they be not 
dished. Your Majesty must eithci eat them raw from the barrel, 
or dressed in scallop, or both ; but beware, I s.i) again, of di&hing 
this artiele, as youi soul shall answei for it at the lust day. Theie 
are those who would prohibit them wholly. I have experienced 
—I mean in others—strange uncouth effects therefrom, wliich, 
unless they shadow forth sontcthing mystical, it were better not 
to provoke. 

L^uis. Piay, Father, why is that frightful day which you 
mentioned just now, and which I think 1 have heard men¬ 
tioned on other occasions, called the last; when the last in this 


life is over before it comes, and when the first m tlie next is not 


begun ? 

La Chaise. It is called the last day by the Church, because 
after that day tlie Church can do nothing for the sinner. Her 
saints, martyrs, and confessors can plead at the bar for him 
the whole of that day until sunset, some siiy until aftci angelus ; 
then the books are closed, the candles put out, tlie doors shut. 
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and the key turned. The flamCvS of purgatory then sink into 
th<* floor, and would not wither a cistus-leaf full-blown and 
shed; there is nothing left but heaven and hell, songs and 
lamentations, 

Louis, Permit me to ask another question of no less import¬ 
ance, and connected with my penance. The Bishop of Aix in 
Provence has sent me thirty fine quails. 

La Chilist. There arc naturalists who assert that quails 
have fallen from heaven, like mann.i. Externally they bear 
the appearance of birds, and 1 have eaten them in that per¬ 
suasion If, however, any one from grave authority is con¬ 
vinced of tlie contrary, or propends to believe so, and eats 
thereof, the fault is venial, 1 conferred with Tambarini on this 
momentous | oint. He distinguishes between quails taken in 
the field, or in the air as they descend, and tame quails bred 
within coops and enclosures, which aie begotten in the ordi¬ 
nary way of generation, and of which the substance in that 
case must be different. I cannot believe that the Bishoj) of 
Aix would be the conservator of creatures so given to fight¬ 
ing and wantonness; but lather oj)ine tliat his quails alighted 
somewhere in his diocese, and perhaps as a mark of divine 
favor to bo worthy a member of the Church. It is safer to 
eat them after twelve o’clock at night; but, where there is 
purity and humility of spirit, I see not that they are greatly to 
be dreaded. 


The hetion of the quaib will appear eKtravafi^ant to those only who 
are in igiioiance that Mich opinion*'liave prevailed among casuists. The 
Carthusians, to whom animal food is torbidden, whereby they mean solely 
the flesh of quadrujieds and of biids, may nevertheless eat the otter and 
the gull; it may be ea*eij by Catholic* even in Lent. From this permis- 
sion in regard to the^W/, do we derive the English verb and noun? 

We olten lay most stress on our slightest faults, and have more appre¬ 
hension from things unessential than irom things essential. When Lord 
'I'ylney was on his death-bed. and had not been shaved for two days, he 
burst suddenly into tears, and cried to his valet, “ Are not you ashamed 
to abandon me? would you let mi go this figure into the presence of my 
Maker? ” 

He was shaved, and (let us hope) presented. 

Louis XIV. is the great exemplar of kingship, the object of worship 
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to declaimcr‘< against the ftirotity olthepeoph. The invasion of Holland, 
the (onfljgiation ol the Palatinate, the levocation ol the Ediet of Nantes, 
have severally been telebratt J by French poets,Ffemh bistoiians, French 
jurists, atid French bishops, Massillon and Bossutt among them 'I'he 
most unprovoked act of cruelty on record was perpt*trartd by anothei 
King ol France These au the woids ol ai’ historian, theii defender 
and panegyrht, Bussities. “Vuti Enlgiii. et tx sociis in senitutem 
lapti, mox coium plutis uheta patiia exnlatum ultio abuiunt Ex iis 
ad nowm ux/tibut lih mquf impluiti, a Digobeito sedes petunt — lussi 

pel hyemem hjtrere in Bavaiia dum amplius tex deliberaiet. in plures 
uibes domostjne spaisi sunt; turn novo baibaroque lacinore ima nocU 
casi omiKS Simul Da^ohertu^ immijm ttivnbo Iiotatto\ stn^ruh^ 

\utt hoipilihin nuem ntjitrr. nitiotu tiuilii eetaU\ uut jfXus , et (jua tiueulentia 
impelatum ohtempcratuni cadem Condicta nocte miscri liomines in 
asylo somni obtrumantui, imbcUes lemma , insontes pueri; totque iuntra 
biiatitati lueiunt, non luctm " A peculiar featurt in the national chai- 
irtei, indestiuctibli amid ill foims ol government. It is amusing to lead 
oui Je^uit's wouis m the (.quel. “ Ad benehcioium lontem se constitit, 
inultaque dona elaigitu templis, mendabat udeta ith'iuhlut' -Net Dago 
beito lilKtalitji pia liustra iiiit siquidem sanrii tjuos in vivjs multuin 
eolueiat, Dionysius, Mainitius, et Maitiiius, oblati >nnt loaiiiu monatho 
vt^ilanh, itgis animam eupitnfts e potestate d.Emomim xorvisquc tot- 
mentis, eamque secum in i ali rcgiam deducentes' 


XIV. SOIJMAN AND MUFI’l 1 

Solman, Mufti, my tc.icher and .slavr', I say unto thee, 
Welcome. 

Mufiu Welcome, I tuiy unto tht'e, my master and discijilt. 

Soltman. God, he is merciful; ( iod, he is God. 

Good fortune follow that pious cmctation of thine, O Icadt'i 
of true bclieveis, under me the punce of the f.iithful! 

Mifftu O Son of Selim! may the Almighty delivei into 
thy hands those thou lovest and those thou hatest. Tliy servant 
here awaits thy commands. 

Soliman. My commands are, O Mufti! fountain of truth and 

[* Soliman the magnificent was the greatest of all the Ottoman Em- 
peiors Landot has taken his facts fiom the Biographic Universclle, 
but he has conlused Chades V.’s disaster at Algiers with his conquest of 
Tunis, Baibarossa was driven iiom Tunis. The piopodtion to tians- 
late tlie Koran into othci languages is a Landorian fancy. (Imag. 
Convers,, iii., i8z8. Woiks, i.. 184.6 Works, lii., 1876.)] 
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wiisdom to the preachers of the word! that praises be offered up 
in every mosque, for oui victory over the infidel. 

Mufti, If thy slave might request, unblamably, a^fartlier 
illumination from thy countenance, O mediter>anean of light! 
he would presume to inquire of thy pure intelligence, ^hat 
victory? For verily the Mocifui has bestowed on thee such a 
series of them, that, if any thing after the miracles of our Prophet 
were wanting to demonstrate God’s KquoUation of the unbeliever, 
the years of thy leign, like successive lightnings that open the 
heavens and stiikc the e.irth, would severally declare it. First, 
the 8‘'jrongest and most be.iutiful of European cities, Belgrade, 
abased her towers and threw open her gates before thy scimitar. 
The following year lan the swifter its celestial course, that it 
might behold the sunny Rhodes adorn her brow with the 
crescent, and tire flowei of Christian chivalry lie dishonored in 
the dust. Hungary, the richest portion of the unbeliever’s 
heritage, hatli cast her forti esses at thy feet, and hath left her 
king extinct in the midst of them. Barbarossa, at thy order, 
hath shaken the principalities of Africa, and hath fixed his flag 
immovably on the citadel of Tunis. The incestuous Charles batli 
now lost his navy and army on that coast; hardly a vessel, hardly 
a soldier, escaping from the wreck. 

Srjlimnn. My intention is to enlighten the dim-sighted, by 
ordering the Koian to be translated into the languages of all 
nations. 

Why dost thou raise thine eyes, Mufti ? 

Mufti. God is God; and Mohamet is his Prophet! 

Soliman. Very true: that is what I wish to teach the world 
universtdly. 

Mufti, God is great! God is merciful! God is just I 

Soltman, Who the devil doubts it ? 

Mufti, God lovetli his people! God abases tlie proud! 
God exalts the humble ! 

Soliman, Let him, let him. What is that to the purpose? 
Are we at j)raycrs ? are we in the mosque ? that thou uttcrest 
these idle fancies—truths I mean ; making thy lips quiver like a 
))ointei’s at a partridge. Get the Koran translated well and 
thoroughly : I have given orders already for the commencement. 
Let those who believe, believe now the belter; and those who 
never believed, begin. 
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Muftu O son of Selim ! if every man reads, one or two in 
every province will think. 

Sohmmu Let them, let them : few shall have leisure for that. 
What harm would it do among the old ami lame; the only 
peopU“ left out of the soldiery in wise and good governments. 

Muftu The lame and the old grow stronger in the tongue ; 
as the deaf grow stronger in the sense of feeling, the blind in tliat 
of hearing. They will chatter *ibout things holy. 

Solwhin. Why not! 

Mufti. Alas ! O son of Selim ! tlie miracles of our Prophet, 
those gems of our religion, would lose their lustie, handled and 
turned over hy the ungodly. 

SolimuTu No doubt they would: therefore I will make them 
godly, and teach them the true word. 

Mufti. Sejcne Highness! let us of the mosque do that. 
Thv Clement hath appointed us to his ministiy. 

SoHmun. My lesolutioti is to scatter the good seed in all lands, 
having nyw well ploughed and hairowed them. 

Mufti. Su])pose, O my master ami lord I we turn the plough 
and hamnv ov<'r them another time or two. 

*St)Umatu God is merciful I w<’ cannot do that, if tluy embirice 
the faith. 

Mufti. The Koran would lose much of its beauty if we 
attempted to tiansl.ile it from the languagf in which it was 
delivered to us liy our Piophet. 

Soliman. Swine do not look for sightly food, but for plentiful. 
The Koran would bestow on the dogs (dogs indeed no long<‘r 
when once circumcised) eveilasting life, taken in what maimer 
and in what words it may be, 

Mtfti, Think, O magnificent!— 

Soliman. I will think no more about the matter: it shall be 
done; I see no other way of making good subjects. 

Mufti. The waters of Damascus liave not lost theii virtues 
in tempering the sabie. IBooks never made men believers. We 
must, under that benign influence which Heaven showois upon 
the son of Sclmi, preserve the Koran, preserve the book of life, 
from the vulgar. 

Soliman. What i shall we, acknowledged even by our ene¬ 
mies as the most honest and just of men, descend from that high 
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sfcition, and imitate the imjjostures of pojies ? Shall we say at 
one moment, “ This is the book of life ; ’' and at the next, ** It 
is death to touch it! ” Answer me: no evasion ! * 

Mufti. Prince of the faithful! it behoverh not us to follow 
or to countenance the errors of the unbeliever, against whom 
God hath «c sharply set his face at all times, and lately most jior- 
tcntously ; yet surely that policy must be excellent and admirable 
which uniteth so many, in other respects not foolish nor unwary, 
under such camcl-Iwids of absurdities, lies, and blasphemies. 

Solwi.iii. No proof whatever; no evidence, no sign, no indica¬ 
tion. SciOMiis, Semiramis, Alexander, Gengis-Khan, thought 
differently and act('d .dike. Human life is hardly modified in 
the least d<'gree by articles of failJr, excepting when they are first 
promidgateii. Heaven is tlie place for them. There we shall 
know at last what arc the fruits of each tree ; on eaith, rarely a 
blossom hath expanded. We only know that the leaves of them 
all are bitterish, some rather more acrid, some rather less, and 
that every man makes ,i wiy face w'hen he tastes his neighbor’s, 
though habit teaches him to chew his own complacently. Kqually 
learned men, equally acute men, equally virtuous men, have 
followed various religions: philosophers have been idolaters; 
idiots (may the Righteous One forgive me if 1 speak amiss of 
those whom His grace hath sanctified !) have followed our holy 
standard; and madmen (the Prophet help and comfort them!) 
have covered their cracked brains with green turlxms. He whose 
name is the Wonderful hath willed it. Marvellous as this is, no 
less marvellous is the certainty that all mankind arc, sooner or 
later, to embrace our religion, and enter with us into Paradise. 
It is our duty to convert the obstinate; not with fire and sword, 
like those who farm out faith, the slaves of sin, the dast of 
idolatry; but, like equitibJe men, by fairer means and gentler. 

Mufii. My advice, if advice may be offered by the worm to 
die goshawk, is, that the Koran be ktpt inviolate in the liands of 
the judge and of the preacher ; that, nevertheless, it be expounded 
to the people in as many tongues as it can tether; that it be 
served out to them decorously and ceremoniously, like sherbet; 
and that they do not hastily and promiscuously put their hands 
into it, as into a pillau. Hast tliou not seen thy soldiers, O 
conquei'or of Chiistianity! hurry, after a victory, to slake their 
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thirst at the fountain, and thus render that tui-bid which was pure 
and limpid, and which, if distiibutcd by the few, dibjjassionau* 
and patient, would have sufficed for all, without any contention 
or animosity ? Even so is it with the living stieam of our fiith. 

Its miracles are manifold, its virtues infinite: the 
corn4])t heart alone sickens over it, the froward spirit alone avoids 
it, livery other is desertc'd by myriads yearly ; none beside hath 
seen within the same period so many conveits, so few deserters. 
If we wanted proof of its superiority and divinity, here are 
they: here Reason and Faith join hands.. 

Muftu Surely no rational creature can ever doubt in future 
of our holy doctrine, when he hears iccited the victories of thy 
right hand, O prince of the strong and faithful I If his evil 
genius shall have drawn him into the shadow of death, by con¬ 
founding him with doubts and delusions, let Itis father or his 
preacher come forward and stop him on tlie declivity, by relating 
to liim how the navies of the Chiistian poweis were twice united 
against u^ in thy glorious reign; how Uie last was overwhelmed 
on the Afric shores, by the finger of God diiecting his storms 
against it. In this manner did the Almighty punish ,the pride 
anti obstinacy of the infidel, ignorant or regardless of his warning 
80 short a time bi'fore, when a more ])Owerful fleet, united ftom 
ail Christendom against the tru<' believers, was dissipated in the 
port of Zealand, without a tempest, without a burst of thunder, 
without a breath of air from any quarter of the heavens. Let 
him be Uiught how the Merciful hath icndercd the unbelieving 
princes the leadiest and best instrumeritvS of our power and great¬ 
ness. The firmest ally of Islamisin liath been always the most 
Christian king: the eldest son of the Chuich is the adopted one 
of Maiioniet. We may employ him hei'eafti*r to sweep off and 
annihilate the multiplying sects of his religion ; as our chamber- 
Idns put hedgehogs on the ground-floor, to kill and consume the 
cockroaches. A little filth must be sufFeied quietly, in order to 
preserve us from the encioachments of vermin, more troublesome 
and more disgusting. While, to pass over the most Christian 
king, the rest around him crouch, and watch one anotlier, like 
tigers; while in their most loving mood they grumble and whine 

P First ed. read^: “ Salman. Nothing should confuse it, nothing should 
dry it up. Its,” &c.J 
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internally, like cnamouied c<it8; wc whip them away from before 
us, or kick tliem out of our ])atli amid the riotous writhing of 
their :iCcou]>IemenUs, and evince the polity of out faith from the 
effects of their infidelity. No ludicf, how codise and soidid 
soever, will not lathei be swallowed by the peojile under them, 
than one bartered and leUiilcd so scandalously as theirs, after all 
the scourges, axes, and fagots the wretched fools and their fathers 
have undergone for it; to say nothing of the hay-stacks and corn- 
sticks they have been transfeiring (‘very year for its enjoyment 
Wliat tht'n, when oui true icligion is dispJaytd to them in her 
jmrity and freshness and effulgence, by liie side of their old 
cripple, caught in thievery blotched with sores, procuress to her 
cider daughter, fiimisher of all her younger, brawling, riotous, 
calumnious, drunken, maintaining no 'decency m her own house, 
and leaving no peace in hei neighbor^ ! 0 son of Silim, do 

wc want books (or proofs ? Must the peojde take the Kon.n 
into theii hands, to inquire if .1 toad is a toad, if a viper is a vipci ? 
We will give them the bread of life, in dur* poitiona^ as they 
need it; but we will not permit that the w hole mass of it be 
contaminated by the lancidity of their touch. Let those wlio 
yiossess the holy volume a^ <in inheiiLince hoKl it, and muse upon 
It. But the tree newly [danted may be loosened by the wind; 
the rigor of winter may kill it; even the genial sun may be its 
death. 

SJiman. Tell the linguists and intei]neteis to stoj). Mufti, 
we meet regain at prayeis. J am going to the bath and to the 
harem. Scest thou that vessel, whost' s.nls, although now in the 
niid-channcl, appear as if they were .ibout to be entangled in the 
cy})resses of Scute* eh ? ^ 

Mufii. Sublime serenity ! *!iy slave descries it. 0 

Soliman, By that vessel, which at one moment seems as if it 
danced to music, at another as if it leeled with the inebriety of 
delight, I expect some thirty young Geoigians. 

The Holy One guide thee, 0 son of Selim, and 

- , 1 .. ..I. . . f 1-1 
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XV. MR PITT AND MR CANNING.’ 

Pitt. Dear Canning, my constitution is tilling io pieces, 
ae last as, your old fiiend Slieiidan would tell you, the consti¬ 
tution of the country is, undoi my management. 01 all men 
living, you are the person I am must desirous to appoint my 
successoi. My ambition is uns-itislied while any doubt of my 
ability to accomplish it roiiifims upon my mind. Natiiie has 
witliholden from me the faculty of jiropagating my species: noi 
do I at all repine at it, as many would do; since every great 
man must have some imbecile one very near him, if not next to 
him, in descent. 

Canning*. I am much llattered, sir, by your choice of me, 
there being so many among your relatives who might expect it for 
themselves, fiowevei this is only anothei instance of your great 
disintei esred ness. 

Pitt.* You may consider it in that light if you will; but you 
must remember tliat those who have exercised jiowei long to- 
gflher, and without control, seldom care much about affinitii's. 
'riie Mamelukes do not look out for brotbeis and cousins : 
they have favorite slaves who leap into their saddles when 
vacant. 

CariPM^. Among the licli families, or the ancient aristocracy 
of the kingdom— 

Pitt. Hold your tongue ! prytlu i-, hold your tongue ! I hale 
and always hfited thece. 1 do not iiKMn the rich: they served 
me. 1 mean the old houses; they oversliadowcd me. Tlieie is 
hardly one, however, that 1 have not disgiaced or degraded ; and 
1 haw filled them with smoke and sore eyes, by raising a vassal’s^ 
hut above them. 

I desire to be remembered as the founder of a new system in 
England; I desire to bequeath my office by will, a verbal one ; 

See Introduction to vol. i for some remarks on Landor's antipathy 
to Canning. The Coinersation is supposed to take place siiortly before 
Pitt’s death. It was not until some twenty years later that Canning 
became prime minister. (Imag. Conver'., iv., 1S29; Works, i., 1846. 
Wotks, iii., 1876.)] 

First ed. reads: “ their neighbour’s hut,” &c.] 
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and I intend that you, and those who come aflej you, shall do the 
same! 

As you are rather more r.issh than I could wish, and allow 
your words to betniy your intentions ; and as sometimes you 
run counter to them in youi Imrry to escape from them, having 
thtown them out foolishly where thc*re was no occasion nor 
room,—I would advisf* you never to speak until you have thor- 
ouohly le.irncd your sentenct‘s. Do not imagine that, because T 
have the gift of extemporary eloquence, you have the same. No 
man evci possessed it in the same degree, excepting the two 
fanatics, Wesley and Whitfield. 

Canning* In the same degree, certainly not j but many in 
some measure. 

Pitt. Some measure is not enough. 

Canning. Excuse me: Mr Fox possessed it greatly, though 
not eqiudly with you, and found it enough for his purpose. 

Pitt. Fox foresaw, as any man of acuteness may do, the 
weaker parte of the argument that would be o])posed to btni, and 
he always learned his replies: I had not time for it, 1 owe 
every thing to the facility and fluency of my speech, excepting the 
name bequeatlied me by my father: and, although I have failed 
in every tiring 1 undertook, and liavc cast in solid gold the clay 
colossus of h'ranee, jreople will consider me after my death as the 
most extraordinary man of my age. 

Canning. Do you groan at this ? or does the pain in your 
bowels grow worse ? Shall I lift up the cushion of your other 
chair yonder ? 

Pitt. Oh! oh! 

Canning. I will make haste, and then soften by manipulation 
Uiose two or three letters of condolence. , 

Pitt. Oh! oh!—next to that cursed fellow who foiled me 
witli his broken weapon, and befooled me with his half-wit, 
Bonaparte. 

Canning. Be cahner, sir! be calmer. 

Pitt. The gout and stone be in him! Port wine and 
Cheltenham-water! An Austrian wife, Italian jealousy, his 

P First ed. reads ; “ replies more studiously than anything else. I 
hail," See.] 
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country’s ingratitude, and his own ambition, dwell wiUi him ever¬ 
lastingly ! 

Cmnhng. Amen ! let us pray ! 

PitU Upon my soul, wo ha^(‘ little else to do, 1 hardly know 
where we can turn oui selves. 

Canning. Hard indeed, when we cannot do that! 

Be comforted, sir! The wot sc the condition of the country, 
the gteatcr is the want of us; the mote power we shall possess, 
the mote places we shall occupy and distribute. 

' Pitt. Statesmanlike leflcction. 

Canning. “Those who have bioughi us into dinger can alone 
bring us out,” has bc'come a maxim of the English jieople. 

Pitt, If they should ever be strong again, they would crush us. 

Canning, We have lightened them; and, having less ballast, 
they sail before the wind .it the good pleasure of the pilot. 

Pilt, A little while ago 1 would liave m.iile you chancelloi 
or speaket, for tompot.ing and singing tli.it capital song of th«' 
Pilot ^^—so I thought it: at present I never hen tlu' word but it 
gives me the sca-aickness, as suiely as would a lishing-boat in the 
Channel- If sounds like ndicuh'. 

•Canning. IPe h<ivc weathered the stoim. 

Pitt. T have not, I nevet believed in .iny future state; but 
I have made a veiy damnable one of the present, Ixith foi mysc'lf 
and others. We nevei were in such clanger itom without oi from 
within. Money-lenders and money-vorets aie tnuisfied: the 
devil must be in them if they aic not ; but wc have hikeii the 
younger children’s fintuncs fioni every piivatc gentleman in 
Great Biitain. 

Canning. Nevci think about it. 

Pitt^ I have formerly been in their house's; I have relatives 
and connections among them ; if you had, you would sympathize. 
I feel as little as any man can feel for othei s, you excepted. And 
this utter indifference, this concentiation, which inelegant men call 
selfishness, is among the reasons why I am disposed to ajipoint you 
my successOi. You are aware that, should the peojjle recover 
their senses, they would drive us in a dung-cart to the scaffold. 
Me they cannot: I shall be gone. 

[* Hee Life of Pitt, vol. iii., p. 380, for »w’anmng’s song on Pitt—“The 
Pilot tiiat wtatheied the storm ” | 
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Canning, Wc* must prevent tlie possibility; we must go on 
weakening them. The viper that has bitten escapes; the viper 
that lies quiet in tht‘ road is cut asunder. « 

Pitt, Why, Canning! T find in you both more reasoning 
and more poetry than I ever found before. Go on in this manner, 
and your glory as a poet will not rest on pilots awA. pMU's^ nor on 
a ditchside nettle or two of neglected s.itirc. If you exhibit too 
much reflection, X may change my mind. You will do for my 
successor: you must nol more than do. 

Canning, On the contrary, sii, T feel in your presence my deep 
inferiority. 

Pitt, I'hat, of course. 

Canning, Condescend to give me some pn'ccpts, which, if 
your disease should continue, it might be painfuller to deliver at 
any otJier time. Do not, however, think that your life is al all in 
danger, or that the supreme power can remain long together in 
any hands but yours. 

Pitt, Attempt not to flatter me, Canning, with the^ prospect 
of much longer life. The doctors of ])hysic have hinted that it is 
time T should divert my attention from the affaiis of iiiuopc to my 
own ; and the doctors of divinity drive oftener to the chancellors 
door than to min('. The flight of Uiese sable birds poi tends a 
change of season and a fall of hones. 

1 have warned you against some imprudences of youis; now 
let me warn you against some of mine. You aic soberer than 1 
am; but, when you arc ratlier warm over claret, you j)rattle child- 
ishly. For a successful minister, three things are requisite on 
occasion: to speak like an honest mafi, to act like a dishonest 
one, and to be ir.diffeient which you ajc called. Talk of God as 
gravely as if you believed in him. Unless you do this, 1 will not 
say, what our Church does, you will be damned ; but, what indeed 
is a politician's Irk' damnation, you will be dismissed. Most very 
good men are stout partisans of some religion, and nearly all very 
bad ones, I’hc® old women about the prifice are as notorious for 
])raying as for prostitution ; and, if you lose the old women, you 
lose him. He is their prophet, he is their champion, and they 
are his Houris. 

First e<l. reads; •* bad ones. Besides, it you lose the old women you 
lose the Heir Apparent. He is their ciiampion,” &c. j 
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Canfun^. 1 bhall c*x))('n<'nce no difficulty in obspiving this 
coninvmdrrn^nt. Tn oui d.iys, oniy men who hi\t sonic un- 
soundnobs of cooicicncc and some latent feai, io ison against 
religion; and tho{»i only scoff at it who .iic pushed hack and 
hurt by it. 

J*n.\ Canning* you must ha\e biought this with you fiom 
Oxfoid : the sentimint is not youis even bv adoj^tion ; it is too 
piofound for you, md too well cxpics^cd. You aie biiiliant by 
the multitude of flawo, and not by the cJeainess noi the quantity 
of light. 

CjitMn^. On second thoughts, J am not quite suie, not pei- 
fectly tWlislud, that it is, <is one may s.iy, allOi;elhei mine. 

PitL Thii ivow.il '•uggests mother counsel. 

Pievaiicate as often as you can defend the ]<ievincation, being 
cloa’ pics^ed ; but, my dfai Canning! ne\ei—I would say— 
tome, come, hi me ‘Jh ik it idiinly: my dci rdlow, ncvci he*. 

Cannmy. How, sii ! wliat, sii • paidon me, ou ! But, sir ’ 
do you ijnagine 1 ever lied in my lifetime? 

PiU, I’he ceit.nnty that you nevei did, makes me apprehensive 
that you would do it .iwkvt.iidly, ii the salvation of the countiy 
{the only rise in question) shoiihl lequiie it. 

Camwg, I ought to be sitisflcd; and yet my teehng>- It 
you profess that you believe me lutapabk — 

Pttt. Wbat is inv ) rofoiston ' what is my belief '* If a 
man believes a thing of me, how ein 1 p’event oi alter his 
belief? oi what light have I to be ingiy at it? Do not play 
the fool befori me. 1 seiit foi you to give you good advice. 
If you apjuc'licnd any dan get of being ihought wliaf it is 
impossible any man alive should evci think you, J am ready 
to 8Wf.ii in youi favoi is solemnly .i^ 1 .Avore at I'ookeN^' itial. 

.See below non on i) 346 Pi luU'-, 01 lA»rd Melviih as lu afterwards 
became, bad alieady ticsn .itt.ukicl hj l.andoi in his romnicntary on 
Tiotter’s Life of Fox Stc Mi (.ohm’s Life of Lamioj. p 65 I he 
following epigram of Lundoi’s Mthillt’'' denial of the cliaige of 
peculation brought against him is woith quoting. 

“ (ioil's laws declare 
'I'liou slnlt not swtai 
By ought 111 hea\en abov< or earth lielow 

‘Tfpon my honoui, Melvilh I ’ mil , 

He swt ars and lies. 

Docs Melville then bicak God's commandment? No!’*! 
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I am presuming that yon will become ])nme minister: you will 
then have plenty of folks ready to lie for you; and it would 
be as ungentlemanly to lie yourself as to powder yojir own 
hair or tic your own shoe-stilng. I usually had Dundas at 
my elbow, who ncvci lied but upon his honor, or supported 
the lie but upon his God. As foi tJie more delicate duty of 
prevarication, take u]> thi»se letters of inquiry and condolence, 
whetlier you have rubbed the se4dii off or not in your prompti¬ 
tude to serve mo, and Jay them carefully by ; and, some years 
hence, when any one exclaims, “ What would Mi Pitt have 
said ?” biing out one from your pocket, and cry, ‘^This is the 
last letter his hand, stricken by death, could trace.” Another 
time you may open one from Burke, some tliiity years .ifter 
the supposed receipt of it, and say modestly, “ Never but on 
this momentous occasion did that great man write to me. 
He foretold, in the true spirit of proplieey, all our difficulties.” 
But remember: do not quote him upon linimce, else the House 
will laugh at you. For JSurke was as unable to cast uj) a tiiilor’s 
bill as Sheridan is to pay it. 

I was about to give you another piece of advice, which on 
recollection 1 find to be supi'illuous. Surely my head syrti- 
]>athizes very powerfully with my stomach, which the phy¬ 
sicians tell me is always the case, though not so much with us 
in office as with the honorable gentlemen out. 1 was on the 
point of advising you never to neglect the delivei'y of long 
speeches; the minister who makes short speeches enjoys 
short powci. Now, although 1 have constantly been in the 
habit of saying a great deal more than was requisite to the 
elucidation of my subject, for the same reason as hares, when 
pursued, run over more ground than would bring therq into 
their thickets, I would have avoided it with you, principally to 
save ray breath. You can no more stop when you arc speak¬ 
ing than a ball can stop on an inclined plane. You bounce 
at every impediment, and run on; often with the very thing in 
your mouth that die most malicious of your adversaries would 
cast against you; and showing what you would conceal, and 
concealing what you would show.^ Tliis is of no ill cunse- 

P First fd. readc “ (>how, as Lady D. did at Lady A.’s., while she was 
arranging the flowers in her bosom, talking to an admirer and forgetting 
she was on the stairs until bhe fell down them. This is,” £cc.] 
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quence to a minister: it goes for sincerity and ]>!<iin-dea!ing. 
It would never hc'ive done at Chrisi-Church or ICton; for boys 
dare detect any thing, and laugli with all their liearts. 1 
think it was my fathci who told me (if it was not my father 
I forget who it was) th.it a ministc*' must have two gifts; the 
gift of places, and thi' gift of the gab. Perfectly well do I 
remember liis defence of this last expression, which somebody 
at table, on anotlicr occasion, c.illed a viiig.iiism. At the end 
of the debate on it, he asked the gcntlem.in whether all things 
ought not to have names; whether thi*ie was any better for 
this; and whether thi' learning and ingenuity of the company 
could invent one. The inipoitanee of the faculty was admirably 
exhibited, he remarked, by th(' word^^^/. He then .idded, with 
a smile, “TJie allitciation itself has its merit: these short sayings 
are always the beltei for it; a po])-gun must have a pellet at both 
ends.’’ 

Ah, Canning ! why have I not rememheied my father .is per¬ 
fectly in bi'tler things ? I have non** of his wit, little of his 
wisdom ; but .ill his (*Kpericnce, all his conduct, were before me 
and within my re.ich. 1 will not think about him now, when it 
would \ex and pJ.ignc me. 

Canning, It is better to think of ourselves than of others; 
to consider the present [is every thing, the past and future as 
nothing. 

Piti, In fact, they are noticing; they do not exist; what 
does not exist, is nothing. 

Canning. Sujiposing me to he piimc minister—I am delighted 
at finding that the very idea has givtm a fresh serenity to your 
countenance. 

Pitt. Because it makes me feel my power more intensely than 
ever; or at least makes me fancy I feel it. By my means, by my 
authority, you .arc to become the successor of a Shelbuine; of a 
Rockingham, and a Chatham. 

Canning. Sir, I request you to consider— 

Pitt. Whether I ha\e* the light of alluding to what all have 
tlie right of recollecting, and which right all will exercise. 1 
wish you as well as if, by some miracle in my favor, 1 had been 
enabled to beget you: that wliich 1 hope to do is hardly less 
miraculous; and, if I did not bring to my mind what you are, T 
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should not feel what 1 am. Do not you partake of the senti¬ 
ment? Would it be any great marvel or gieat matter, if the 
descendant oi some .mi icnt ffimily stepped up to the suftimit of 
power, even with clean boots on ? You mu&t take many steps, 
and some very imlirect ones; all which will only raise you in 
your own esteem, if you flunk like a politician. 

You arc pjone to be conliJent and ovc> weening. Be cautious 
not to tu-at Paiiiament as you may fincy it deserves, and not to 
believe tlut you have bought votes when you have paid the 
money for them- 

Catming^ Why, sir? 

Pitt, Because it will be expected of you, in addition, to 
speak for a given space of time. The people mUvSt be made to 
believe that rhcii representatives perstunhd; and a few plain 
words are never thought capable of effecting this. Your zeal and 
anxiety to leave no sciuple on the mind of any reasonable man 
must be demonstrated by protc^iUitions and cxplan.itions; and 
your hatred of those who obscure the glory of L'ngland# in their 
attempts to throw impediments in your way, must burst forth 
vehemently, and sUilk abroad, and now and then put on a suit 
that smells of gunpowder. 

Canning, 1 have no objection to that. 

Pitt, It saves many arguments, and slop{> more ; and, in short, 
is the only cornjrrehensrble kind of political I'ommy, 

Whenever tlu* liberty or restriction of the press is in debate, 
you will do wisely to sport a few touches of wit, or to draw out 
a few sentences of declamation on blasphemy and blas]rhemcrs. 
1 have observed, by the countenances of country gentlemen, that 
there is something horrifying in the sound of the word,—some¬ 
thing that commtirds silence. • 

Canmug, I do not well understand the meaning of it. 

Pitt, Why .should you ? Are you to understand the meaning 
of every thing you talk about! If you do, you will not be 
thought deep. Be fluent, and your audience will be over head 
and cars in love with you. Never stop short, and you will never 
be doubted. To be out of breath is the only sign of weakness 
that is generally under stood in a chancellor of the exchequer. 
The bets, in that case, are instmtiy against him, and the sounder 
in wind cariies off the king’s plate. 
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Canning, I am aware that to talk solemnly of blasphemy 
gives a man great weight at tlie lime, and Ic.ivcs it with him. 
But if^ dissentei or a l.iwyer sliould ask me for a definition of a 
blasphemer ? 

PtfL Wish the lawyer more prudence, and the dissenter more 
grace. App<*al to our forefathers. 

Canning. To which of them? The elder would call the 
younger so, and Lht' younger ilic elder. 

PiiL idiots! but go on- 

Canning. In our own days the Lutheran denounces the 
Unitaiian foi it; he letorts the denunciition. The Catholic 
comes between, to reconcile and reclaim them. At first, he 
simmers; then, he bubbles ,ind boils; at last, inflamed with 
charily, he damns them both. “ To you, adopted heir of the 
Devil and Peidition,” says he to the believer in God’s unity, 
‘*it would be folly and impiety to listen a moment longer. And 
you, idle hair-sphttcr, are ignorant, or pretend to be, that tran- 
substiintiation ie>ts upon the fHime authodly as trinifarianism. 
The one doctiine shocks the senses, the other shocks the reason; 
both recjuirc to be shocked, that faith may be settled.” 

• “ Veiy hke youi Saint Augustin,’’ inteqioses the Unitarian : 
“ he should have written this. When l^iith c-nters the school¬ 
room, Reason must not whisjier ; if she might, she would say, 
perhaps, the* cjucstion is, whc'ther the senses or arithmetic be the 
most liable* to enor.” 

“Sir! sit! ” cnes again the Catholic, “you have no right to 
bring any question into the house* of God without his leave*, nor 
to push your sharp stick against tlic bellies of his sheep, making 
them shove one another and bieak the fold.” 

P^tt. Do not run wild in this way, retailing the mciriraent 
of your Oxford doctors in their snug parties. Such, I am sure, 
it must be: for you have not had time to read any tiling since 
you left Eton ; you think but little, and that little but upon 
yourself; nor has indeed the wing of your wit cither such a 
strength of bone in it, or such a vividness of plumage. 

Canning. I don’t know that. I must confess, however, I 
drew a good deal both of my wit and my divinity from our 
doctors, when they had risen twice or thrice from the bottle, and 
turned their backs on us from the comer of the room. 
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Pitt. I hope you will be rather more retentive, and remem¬ 
ber at what time you are to lament, as well as at what time you 
arc to joke and banter. On these occasions, lower yout voice, 
assume an air of disdain or pity, bless God that, such is the 
j>eculiar happiness of our most favored country', every man may 
enjoy his opinion in security and peace. 

Canning, But some, 1 shall be reminded, have been forced to 
enjoy it in solitude and prison. 

Pitt. Never ])ush ',in argument or a remark too far ; and take 
care to have a fellow behind you who knows when to cry 
question ! question ! As for reminding,'those only whom jou forget 
will lemind you of any thing. Others will give you full credit 
for the wisdom of all your plans, the aptness of all your replies, 
the vivacity of ail your witticisms, and the rectitude of ail your 
intentions. 

Ctuming^ Unless it should fatigue you, sir, will you oj>en youi 
views of domestic polity a little wider before me ? 

PitL Willingly. Never choose colleagues for friendship or 
wisdom.*’ If friends, they will he importunate; if wise, they 
may be rivals. Choose them for two other things quite dif¬ 
ferent : for tractabilily and connections. A few men of businesls, 
quite enough for you, may be picked up «iny where on the road¬ 
side. Be jiariicular in selecting for all places and cmploymQits 
the handsomest young men, and those who have the handsomest 
wives, mothers, and sislei's. Every one of these brings a large 
party with him ; and it rarely happens tliat any such is formidable 
for mental prowess. The man who can bring you tliree votes is 
preferable to him who can bring you thrice your own quantity of 
wisdom. For, although in private life we may profit much by 
the acquisition of so much more of it tliun we had ourselvqs, yet 
in public w(* know not what to do with it Often it stands in 

[8 Lord Mulgi ave was named by Mr Piti Secretary ol State for Foreign 
Affairs, a post which, as some peisoiis thought, would overtask hlin 
mental powers. Shortly afterwards I^rd Mulgrive came one morning 
to breakfast with Mi Pitt, and desiring to eat an egg, could find on the 
table only a bioken fgg-Rpoon. ‘How cau Pitt have such a spoon as 
this ? ‘ he asked of Lady Hester ‘ Don't you know,’ answered the lively 
lady, ‘have you not yet discovererl that Mr Pitt fometimes uses very 
slight and weak instruments to effect his ends?’''—Stanhope, “ Life of 
Pitt,” iv., 87,] 
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our way; often it hides us; sometimes wc are oppressed by it. 
Oppose in all elections the man, whatever may be his party or 
principles, who is superior to yourself in attnnnicnts, particularly 
in ratiocination and eloquence. Bring forward, when places are 
found for all the men of rank who present themselves, tJiosc who 
believe they resemble you: young declaimers, young poets, young 
critics, young satirists, young journalists, young magazine-men, 
and young lampooners and libellers; that is, those among them 
who have never been more than ducked and cudgelled. Every 
soul of tliem will hope to succeed you by adoption. 

My father made this remark,’* in his florid way. When an 
insect dips into the surface of a stream, it forms a circle round it, 
which catches a quick radiance from the sun or moon, while the 
stiller water on every side flows without any; in like manner, a 
small politician may attract the notice of the king or people, by 
putting into motion the pliant element about him; while quieter 
men pass utterly away, leaving not even this weak impression, this 
momeqjtary sparkk. On which principle Dundas used to say, 

Keep shoving, keep shoving ! 1 do not know whether the 

injunction was tiiken by all his acquaintance in the manjter and in 
?he direction he intended. 

A great deal has been spoken, in the House and out of the 
House, on parliamentary reform. 

Cdnniri’^. 1 have repeatedly said that without it there is 
no salvation for the country ; this is embarrassing. 

Pitt. Not at Jill : oppose it ; say you liave changed youi 
mind,—let that serve for your reason; and do not stumble upon 
worse by running against an adversary. You will find the 
country going on just as it lias gone on. 

Gannin^. Bad enough, God knows i 

Pitt. But only for the country. People will set* that the 
fields and the cattle, the streets and tlie inhabitants, look as 
usual. The houses stand, the chimneys smoke, the [)avementa 
hold together: this will make them wonder at your genius in 
keeping them up, after all tlie prophecies they have heard about 
their going down. Men draw their ideas from sight and hearing. 
They do not know that the ruin of a nation is in its probity, its 

* Pitt’s father never made it; but it was necessary to attribute it to 
some other person than Pitt himself. 
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confidence, its comforts. While they see every day the magnifi¬ 
cent equipages of contractors and brokers, read of sumptuous 
dinners given by cabinet-ministers and army agents, and are invited 
to golden speculations in the East and in the West, they fancy 
there is an abundance of prosperity and wealth; whereas, in fact, 
it is in these very places that wealth and prosperity are shut up, 
accumulated, and devoured. 

I deferred from session to session a reform in Parliament; be¬ 
cause, having sworn to promote it by all the means in my power, I 
did not wish to seem perjured to the people. In the affair of 
Maidstone, nobody could prove me so ; I only swore I had for¬ 
gotten wliat nobody but myself could swear that I remembered.^ 
It was evident to the whole world that I was a perjured man ; it 
was equally that 1 was a powerful one: and the siime nation 
wluch would have sent another to the pillory, sent me to the 
Privy Council. It is inconceivable to you what pleasure I felt 
in committing it, when 1 reflected on the difference it proved be¬ 
tween me and people in general. But beware of fancying you 
resemble me. My father\s crutch was my sceptre, and it will fall 
into die grave witli me. There is no bequeathing or devising 
this part of the inheritance. I improved it not a little. My 
adherents at Maidstone thought my father would have hesitated to 
forget so bravely. Appearances were against me. The main object 
of ray early life, what I had repeated every day, what brought me 
into credit and into power, was unlikely to escape my memory in 
an instant • and in the midst of those who at that time had sur¬ 
rounded me, applauded me, and followed me. Yet bishops and 
chancellors will drink to me, after my death, as the most hone^ 
man that ever lived. 

P Pitt was sumrioned as a witness for the defence at Horne Tobke’s 
trial in 1794. H<‘ was asked if he remembered a meeting held at tfxe 
Thatched House Tavern in 1782. where he recommended that an en¬ 
deavour should be made to bring public opinion to bear upon the House 
of Commons on the question of Reform. He answered that he could not 
charge his memor), but that hi" “ general recollection was that it was the 
sense of that meeting that means should be taken during the .summer to 
recommend petitions to Parliament . . . with a view to Reform,” 
Probably Laitdor has confused the two trials in his memory. First 
ed. reads: “remembered; certainly all appearances were “ike. (ii lines 
below).") 
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Canning, What! even when they can get nothing rind want 
nothing from you ? 

Pitk They want from me more than you arc aware of: they 
want my example to stand upon. They will take their aim against 
our country from behind my statue. 

Canning. She has fleshier parts about her than the heel, and 
their old snags will stick tight in them till they rattle in the 
collin. 

Pitt. Do not disturb them. You may give over your dalli¬ 
ance with reform whenever you are tired of it You did not 
begin as a stites-w^^n but as a states-Z/oj;; you are under me ; and 
you cannot act more wisely than by telling folks that I had seen 
my error in the latter part of my life. 

Camting. Periiaps they will not believe me. 

Pitt. Likely enough ! but courtesy and interest will require 
their acquiescence, and they will act as if they tlid. The noisiest 
of the opposition are the lawyers; partly from rudeness, partly from 
rapacity. Lay >t down as a rule for your conduct, that the most 
honest one in Parliament is as indifferent about his party as about 
his brief: whoever offers him his fee has him. Of these there is 
hardly an individual who had any more of a qualification than you 
or I had ; yet they assume it, as well as we. Is then* in this no 
fallacy, no fraud ? Some of them were so wretchedly poor that a 
borrowed watch-key hung from a broken shoestring at their tattered 
fob ; and, when they could obtain on credit a yard of damaged 
muslin for their noses, they begged a pinch of snuff at the next 
box they saw open, and sneezed that they might reasonably display 
their acquisition. 

Canning. 1 wonder that these people should cry out so loudly 
for a fairer representation. 

Pitt. Some have really the vanity to believe that they would 
be chosen, and might choose their colleagues; others follow 
orders; the greater part wish no such thing, and, if they thought 
it likely to succeed, would never call for it. Thefactis this: the 
most honest and independent members of Parliament are elected 
by the rotten boroughs. They pay down their own money, and 
give their own votes: they are not subservient to the aristocracy 
nor to the treasury. The same cannot be said on any other de¬ 
scription of members. I never ventured to make such a remark 
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in Parliament. The people would be alarmed and struck with 
horror, if you clearly showed that the very best part of their re- 
m*escntation is founded on nothing sounder than on rank conniption. 
Perhaps I am imprudent in suggesting the fiict to you, knowing 
your diabetes of mind, and having found that your tongue is as 
easily set in motion, and as unconsciously, as the head of a man¬ 
darin on the chimney-piece at an inn. 

Cease to be speculative. 

Cannmg* We cease to be speculative when we touch the 
object. 

Pitt. It is then unnecessary to remind you that you want 
only a numerical majority. Talents count for talents; re- 
s])ectability for respectability. The veriest fag that Dundas 
ever breeched for the South gives as efficient a vote as a Romilly 
or a Newport. 

In the beginning of my career as minister, I sometimes wished 
that I could have become so and have been consistent. I have 
ssince found that inconsistency is taken for a proof of grea;^ness in 
a politician. “ He knows how to manage men; he sees what 
the times require; his great mind bends majestically to the impulse 
of the world.” These things are said, or will be. Certain it is, 
when a robe is blown out by the wind, showing now the outer 
side, now the inner, then one color, then another, it seems the 
more capacious, and the richer. 

If at any time you are induced by policy, or impelled by 
nature, to commit an action more ungenerous or more dishonest 
than usual; if at any time you shall have brought the country 
into worst? disgrace or under more imminent danger,—talk and 
look bravely ; swear, threaten, bluster ; be witty, be pious j sneer, 
scoff; look infirm, look gouty; appeal to immortol God that you 
desire to remair in office so long only as you can be beneficial to 
your king and country; that, however, at such a time as the 
present, you should be reluctant to leave the most flourishing of 
nations a prey to the wild passions of insatiate demagogues; and 
that nothing but the commands of your venerable sovereign, and 
the unequivocal voice of the people that recommended you to his 
notice, shall ever make you desert the station to which the hand 
of Providracc conducted you. They have keen eyes who can 
see through all these words: I have never fbun^ any such, and 
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I. 

have tried thousands. The man who possesses them may read 
Swedenborg and Kant while he is being tossed in a blanket. 

Above all things, keep your friends and dependants in good 
humor and good condition. If they lose flesh, you lose peopIc*8 
confidence. My cook, two summers ago, led me to tliis reflec¬ 
tion at Walmer. Finding him in the court-yard, and observing 
that, however round and rosy, he looked melancholy, and struck 
his hips with his fists very frequently, as he walked along, I 
called to him, and, when he turned round, inquired of him what 
had happened to discompose him. He answered that Sam Spack 
the butcher had failed. 

** Well, what then ? ” said I, “ unless you mean that his 
creditors niiiy come upon me for the last two years’ bill ? ” He 
shook his head, and told me that he had lent Sam Spack all he 
was worth, a good five hundred pounds. ‘‘The greater fool 
you! ** replied 1. “Why, sir! ** said he, opening his hand to 
show the clearness of his demonstration, “ who would not have 
lent hi]]i any thing, when he swore and ate like the devil, and 
drank as if he was in hell, and his dog was fatter than tlie best 
calf in Kent ? 

* It occurs to me that I owe this unfortunate cook several years’ 
wages. Write down his name, William RufFhead. You must 
do something to help him. A diversion on the coast of France 
would be sufficient ; order one for him. In six months he may 
fairly pocket his quiet twenty thousands, and have his paltry 
three guineas a day for life. Write above the name, “deputy 
commissary.” Rulfhead is so honest a creature, he will only be 
a dogfish in a shoal of sharks. 

Never consent to any reduction iu the national expenditure. 
Coijsider what is voted by Parliament for public services as your 
own property. The largest estate in England w'ould go but a 
little way in procuring you partizans and adlicrents; these loosely 
counted millions purchase them. I have smiled when people, in 
the simplicity of their hearts, applauded me for neglecting the 
aggrandizement of my fortune. Every rood of land in the 
British dominions has a mine beneath it, out of which, by a vote 
of Parliament, 1 oblige the projirietor to extract as much as I 
Pirn ed. reads: <‘readAdani Smith and Emmanuel Kent, while,’ 

&c,] 
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want, as often as J will. From every tobacco-pipe in England 
a dependant of mine takes a whiff ; from every salt-vase, a spoon¬ 
ful. I have given more to my fimily than is povsscssed by those 
of Tamerlane and Aunmgzebe; and I distribute to the amount 
of fifty millions a year in the manner J deem convenient. What 
is any man’s private purse other than that into which he can put 
his hand at his option ? Neither my pocket nor my house, 
neither the bank nor the treasury, neither London nor West¬ 
minster, neither England nor Europe, are capacious enough for 
mine: it swings between the Indies, and sweeps the whole 
ocean. 

Canning. 1 am aware of it. You spend only what you have 
time .and ojjportanity for spending. No man gives better dinners; 
few better wine— 

Pitt, Canning! Canning ! Canning ! always blundering into 
some coarse compliment! 

Reminding me of wine, you remind me of my death, and the 
cause of it. To spite the French and Bonaparte, I wojJd not 
drink claret: Madeira was too heating; hock was too light and 
acid for me. 

Canning, Seltzer-water takes ofi thus e0ect, the Dean of 
Christ-church tells me. 

Pitt. It might have made my speeches windier than was 
expedient; and I declined to bring into action a steam-engine of 
such power, with Mr Speaker in front and the treasury-bench in 
rear of me. The detestable beverage of Oporto is now burning 
my entrails. 

Canning. Beverage fit for tlic condemned. 

Pitt. If condemned for poisoning. 

As you must return to London in the morning, and as I ^ay 
not be dis])oscd or able to talk mucli at another time, what 
remains to be said I will say now. 

Never be persuaded to compose a mixed administration of 
Whigs and Tories; for, as you cannot please tliem equally, 
each will plot eternally to supplant you by some leader of its 
party. 

Employ men of less knowledge and perspicacity tlian your¬ 
self, if you can find them. Do not let any stand too close or 
First ed. r«adG: “ party, Wellesley has a great deal more aruteness, 
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too much above ; because in both positions they may look down 
into your shallows, and see the weeds, at the bottom. Authors 
may b« engaged by you: but never pamper them; keep them in 
wind and tractability by hard work. Many of them are trusty 
while they arc needed; enrich them only with promised lands, 
enjoying the most extensive prospect and most favorable exposure. 
For my part, 1 little respect any living author. The only one, 
ancient or modern, I ever read with attention, is Bolingbroke, who 
was recommended to me for a model. His principles, his heart, 
his style, have formed mine exclusively? Every thing sits easy 
upon him. Mostly I like him because he supersedes inquiry,— 
the thing best to do and to inculcate. We should have been 
exterminated long ago, if the House of Commons had not 
thought so, and had not voted us a Bill of Indemnity; which 
I was ceitain I could obtain as often as I should find it neces¬ 
sary, be the occasion what it might. Neither free governments 
nor arbitrary have such security : oui\s is constituted for evasion. 
1 hope^ nobody may ever call me the Pilot of the Esenpe-hoat. 
In Turkey, I should have been strangled; in Algiers, I should 
have been impaled; in America, J should have mounted the 
gallows in the market-place; in Svv{;den, I should have been 
pistoled at a public dinner or couit-ball; in England, I am ex¬ 
tolled above my father. 

Ah, Canning! how delighted, how exuluint was I, when I first 
heard this acclamation ! When I last heard it, how sorrowful! 
how depressed! He was always thwaited, and always succeeded: 
I was always seconded, and always failed. He left the country 

a grerft deal more perspicuity than you. Employ him at a distance, and 
gratify his inclination for pleasure and (‘xpeiisii;. Among the whig> Lotd 
Hen^y Petty has conciliated many friends hy iu!> good manners, his variety 
of information, his facility of communicating it, and hir> .sincerity. He 
itpeaks well; and though you have the credit of being a good scholar, 
he is known to be a better, 'rhe&e are the only men in both hon ^cs worth 
noticing; beware of them. Lord Henry would be tlie worse neighbour 
to you from the memory of his father who was liberal in his encourage¬ 
ment to the learned, and indeed to men of genius and science in every 
department. I am afraid the son partake.s of this feeling, which will 
draw many about him, and obtain him friends and siippoi teis even among 
those who have no literary claims and no want of patronage. For my 
part T have no respect for any living author or living genius. I'he only 
one,'’&c. (xo lines below).] 
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flourishing; I leave it impoverished, exhausted, ruined. He left 
many able statesmen ; I leave you. 

Excuse me: dying men are destined to feel and privileged to 
say unpleasant things. 

Good-night! 1 retire to rest. 


XVI. ARCHBISHOP BOULTER AND PHILIP 

SAVAGIi:.* 

Boulter. Heartily glad am I to see you, my brother, if, in 
these times oF calamity jind desolation, such a sentiment may be 
expressed or fdt. My wife is impatient to embrace her sister. 

* Boulter, primate oi Ireland, and president of counril. sfved that 
kingdom from pestilence and famine in the year 1729, by supplying the 
poor with bread, medicines, attendance, and every possible comfort and 
accommodation. Again in 1740 and j 741 two hundred and fifty thousanS 
were fed, twice a day, prinnpJl-ij at hu expense, as we find in La liiograpi' 
L/nivir telle,~3in authority the least liable to suspicion. He built hospitals 
at Drogheda and Aimagh, and endowed tliem richly. No private man, 
in any age or country, lias contributed .so largely to relieve the sufferings 
of his fellow-creatures; to which object he and his wife devoted their 
ample fortune)*, both during their lives and after their decease. 

Boulter was certainly the most disinterested, tlie most humane, the most 
beneficent man that ever guided the'councils of Ireland. I am not certain 
that I should have thought of offering this tribute to his memory, if his 
ronnection with my family by his marriage had not often reminded me of 
him; for we do not always bear in mind what is due to others, unless 
there 'm something at home to stimulate the recollection. '' 

Philip Savage, Chancellor of the Exchequer, was likewise so irrepp' 
able, that even Swift, the reviler of Somers, could find in him no mot* 
for satire and no room for discontent. [Sec I.ecky’.s Hi.story of Engil':.( 
during the Eighteenth Century, vol. ii., 219, for an account of Boiut’ 
charities during the famine of 17x9 ; on page 417 of die .same volume is 
the following passage. “The letters of Primate Boulter, who led the 
English party, finnish abundant evidence of this antagonism. ‘The 
only way to keep thing.s quiet here,’ he wrote, ‘ is by filling the great 
places with the natives of England.’ ‘I mu.st request your grace,^ he 
wrote to the Duke of Newcastle, ‘ diat you would use your influence to 
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Savajic. My lord primate, I did not venture to bring her 
with me from Dublin, wishing to wait until 1 liad explored the 
road, and had exj)ericnced the temper of the peo])le. 

Bovher. I much regret her absenc(‘, and yet mou' the cause 
of it; let me hope, liowever, that nothing unexpectedly unpleas¬ 
ant has occurred to you in your journey hither. 

Savage. 1 came on horseback, attended by one servant. Had 
I been jjrudent, he would not have worn his livery; for hardly 
any object is more offensive to the poor, in seasons of distress, 
than a seiTant in livery, sSpince and at his-case. They attacli to 
it the idea of idleness and comfort, which they contrast with 
their own hard labor .md its ill iei]uital. 

Two miles from Armagh, we were met by a multitude of 
work-peoj)le ; they asked niy groom who 1 was; he told them 
my name, and, |»cjha]is in the pride of his heart, my office. 
Happily they never had beard of the one or the other. They 
then enclosed me, <md insisted on knowing whether I came with 
firdcrs fdim lliecistie to fire upon them, as had been threatened 
somt' days befoie. 

•“For what? my honest friendvS ! cried I. 

“Foj‘ wanting bread and ' king it,^* was the answer that ran 
from mouth to mouth, frequently repeated, and deepening at 
every repetition, till hoarseness and weak.jcss made it drop and 
cease. 1 then assuied them ti nt no such orders were given, or 
would ever be; and that the king id government were deeply 
afflicted at their condition, which liowever was only temporary. 

Upon this there came forward one from among them; and, 
laying his hand upon the nuine of my horse, he laughed he 

have ii#iK‘ hut Englishmen put into the great places here for the . n.’ 

. . . He watched with an eager tat like vigilance every sign de'^avt.ig 
health, that made it probable that ^ome great man would soon d p fron. 
his post, and sometimes even beiore the catastiophe, sprang forv- *0 
serurc the place for an Englishman. Few matters indeed occupy 
place in his letters.” Foi some amusing verses on Boulter, 

Madden’s Boulter’s monument. A Panegyrical poem sacrea ‘he 
memory of that great and excellent prelate and patriot the most Reverend 
Dr Hugh Boulter,” etc. The following ate perliaps the liappiest lines— 

“ Ha! mark I what gleam is this wlucli paints the air? 

I’he blue serene expands! Is Boulter there? ” 

(Iinag. Convers., iv,, 18*9. Works, i., 1846. Works, iii., 1876.)] 

1.1 Z 
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staggered. I looked at him in amaze. When he had recovered 
himself a little from his tninspoit, he said, “ 1 hope you are honest, 
my friend! for you talk like a foul, which in people of your sort 
is a token of it, though sometimes one no weightier than Will 
Wood’s for a halfpenny. ^ But prythce now, my jewel, how can 
you in your conscience take upon yourself to say, that the king 
and his ministers care a flea’s rotten tooth whether or not we 
crack with emj)tiness and thirst, so long as our arms fill their 
bellies, and drive away troublesome neighbors while they are 
napping afterward ? Deeply afflicted! is it deejily afflicted ! O’ 
my soul, one would think there was as much pleasure in deep 
affliction as in deeji drinking, or even more: for many have 
washed awiiy their lands with claret, and have tlien given over 
drinking; but where is the good fellow that has done any thing 
in this qtuirter by way of raising his head above such a deep 
affliction ! Has the king or his lord-lieutenant sent us the value 
of a mangy sow’s bristle ? I may t>c mistiiken ; but I am apt to 
think that, shallow as we are bound to believe we are ‘in other 
things, our affliction is as deej) as theirs, or near upon it; and yet 
wc never said a word about the matter. We only said we w^re 
naked and starving, and quitted our cabins that we may leave to 
our fathers and mothers our own beds to die on, and that we may 
hear no longer the cries of our wives and little ones, which, let 
me tell you, are very different in those who are famishing from 
any we ever heard before. Dcejdy afflicted ! Now afore God! 
what misei ies have they suffered, or have they seen ? I hear of 
rich people in Dublin with such a relish for deep affliction they 
will give eightcen-pence for a book to read of it.” 

Partly in hopes of proceeding, and partly in commiseration, I 
slipped a guinea into the fellow’s hand. He took it, and did not 
thank me; but continuing to hold it, together with my horse’s 
mane, he said, “Come along with me.” I thought it prudent 
to comply. At the distance of about a mile, on the right hand, 
is the cabin to which I was conducted. A wretched horse was 
standing half within it and half without, and exhibiting in his 
belly and ribs the clearest signs of famine and weariness. “ Let 
us hear,” said my guide, “ what is going on.” 

I dismounted and stood with him. Looking round about tiie 
1^1 For Wood’s half-pence, see Swift's Drapier’s Letters.] 
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tenement, I found no article of furniture; for the inhabitant was 
lying on the floor, covc'ied with his clothes only. Against tlie 
wail of*the doorway was hanging from a nail a broken tin tobacco- 
box, kept open by a ring which had formerly been the ornament 
of a pig's snout. Its more recent service was to make a liole in 
a piece of paper, on which I rend, Notice to quit." 

I'here was a priest in the cabin, who spoke, as nearly as I can 
recollect, these words: “You are the only Catholic in the 
parish, and ought to set an example to the rest of them about 
you." 

“ Father! " said a weak voice, “you told me I might go to 
die archbishop’s wlien I grew stouter, and get what I could ; 
it being the sjroil of an enemy. Such was my hunger on first 
recovering from the fever, and the worse perhaps from having 
had nothing to eat for a couple of days, that, when the servants 
gave me a Ixisin of broth, I swallowed it. None of them had 
the charity to warn me that it was a piece of beef which was 
lying at^tlie bottom, or to tell me thfit (for what they knew) it 
might be a tuntip ; so, without thinking at all about it, I just let 
it take its own way ! There was no more of it than the size of 
a good potato ; a Jicalthy man would have made but four bites 
of it; I had a hitch that would have swallowed it at one, when 
she had whelps. I have seen a man who would make so litth' of 
it, he would let his wife cat it all, at a meal or two; it was next 
to nothing. In my mind, I have a doubt whedicr, as there 
might be some fever left upon me, it was not rather the show of 
beef rising out of the broth than real beef. For sure enough I 
might mistake, as I might in diinking 1 was well again when I 
had still the fever ; which could scarcely come back upon me for 
eating, when it had come upon me the week before for not 
eating. Howsoever, I went home and laid myself down and 
slept, and dreamed of angels with ladles of soup in their hands, 
some looking ugly enough, and others laughing, and one of them 
led that very horse of yours into the cabin : I should know him 
again anywhere. We looked in each other’s face for ten minutes; 
then down he threw himself on me, as though 1 were no better 
than ling and fern. There he would have stayed, I warrant, till 
sunrise, if it had not been Sunday morning." 

“ How! " cried the priest. “ What then 1 all this iniquity 
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was committed upon the Saturday! ” “ This day week,” an¬ 

swered the sick man, bumbled as much, I suspect, by blundering 
into the confession, as he was by the reproof. ' 

“And now, by my soul! our l,ady calls you to an account, 
sinner! ” said the priest, angrily, “ J would not wonder if the 
arch-heretic you call archbishop gave out so many thousand bowls 
of soup a day, for the sake of drowning that soul of yours, swiller 
and swine I Hither have I been riding a matter of thirteen miles, 
to see that every thing is going on as it ought, and not an ounce 
of oatmeal or a potato in the houa\” 

The poor inhabitant of the cabin sigh<‘d aloud. My con¬ 
ductor strode softly toward the priest, and, twitching him by the 
sleeve, asked him softly what he thought of the man’s health. 
The poor creature heard the question, and much more distinctly 
the answer, which was, that he could not live out .mother day. 
He requested the holy man to hear his confession. The most 
grievous part of it had been made already: but now the piece 
of beef had its real size and weight given to it; he had eaten it 
with pleasure, with knowledge; he had gone to bed upon it; he 
had tiled to sl(X‘p ; he had alejit; he had said no more av^c- 
mnr 'uis than ordinarily. A soul laboring under such a mountain 
of sin required (God knows how many) masses for its purgation 
and acquittance. 

“Be aisy!** said my conductor. “He shall sup with our 
blessed Lord in Paradise by seven o’clock to-morrow night, if 
masses can mash jiotatoes, or there is buttermilk above.” 

On saying this, he pulled open the priest’s hand, slapped it 
with some violence, left the guinea in it, and wisJicd me a 
pleasant ride. I could not bear to let him quit me so abruptly, 
glad as I should have been before at his departure, I asked him 
whether the dying man was his relative. He said, “ No.” I 
wished to replace his generosity somewhat more largely. 

“ Sir! ” said he, “ I have enough for several days yet; when it 
is gone, the archbishop will give me what he gives the rest. As 
for tliat massmongcr, he shall cat this rasher of bacon with me 
this blessed night, or I’ll be damned.” So saying, he drew a 
thin slice from his pocket, neitlier wrapped in paper nor in 
bread. 

Boulter, I hope soon to find out this worthy man, the warmth 
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of whoBC heart may well atone for that of his expressions; but, 
lest he should be too urgent in his invitation, I will immediately 
send one to my brother clergyman, entreating him to dine with 
us. We have always fish on Fridays and Saturdays from the 
lake near us, in case we may be favored by any Roman Catholic 
visitor. 

This slight dis])lea8ure is, 1 hope, the only one you have niCt 
with. 

Philip Savage. I must confess it grieved me to sec the 
sheriff’s officers erecting the gallows at the entrance of the 
city: it must exasjierate the populace. Men in tlie extremity 
of suffering lose sooni'r tJie sense of fear than the excitability 
to indignation: the people of Ireland have endured enough 
already. 

Boulter. Indeed have tiiey. It wa.s thought the excess of 
hardheartedness, when men asked for bread, to give a stone; but 
better a stone than a halter. 

Philip^ Savage. As our country-gentlemen, in this part of 
Ireland particularly, are rather worse than semi-barbarous, 
and hear nothing from their cradles but threats and defiance, 
they may deem it requisite and becoming to erect this for¬ 
midable signal of regular government against die advances of 
insurrection. 

Boulter. More are made insurgents by firing on them than 
by feeding them ; and men are more dangerous in the field than 
in the kitclien. 

Philip Savage. In critical times, such as these, some coercion 
and some intimidation may be necessary. We must be vigilant 
and resolute against the ill-intentioned. 

Boulter. My dear brotlitr! would it not be wiser to give other 
intentions to the ill-intentioned ? Cruelty is no more tlic cure of 
crimes than it is the cure of sufferings : compassion, in the first 
instance, is good for both. I have known it bring compunction 
when nothing else would. I forbear to enlarge on the enorhious 
inhumanity of inflicting the punishment of death for small of¬ 
fences ; yet I must remind you to ask yourself, whether, in your 
belief, ten years ever elapsed in Ireland, or even in England, 
without some capital sentence wrongfully pronounced. If diis be 
tlie case, and most men think it is, does it not occur to you tliat 
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such a penalty slliould for ever be expunged from our statute-book ? 
Severe as another may be, reparation of some kind may be made, 
on the detection of its injustice. But what reparation can reach 
the dead from the living ? What reparation can even reach the 
judge who condemned him ? for lie too must be almost as much a 
sufferer. In vain will the jurymen split and subdivide the re¬ 
sponsibility ; in vain will they lament that nothing now can miti¬ 
gate the verdict. Release, then, the innocent from this long 
suffering, if you will not release the guilty from a shorter. What 
can be expected from the humanity of men, habituated to see 
death inflicted on their fellow-men, for offences which scarcely 
bring an inconvenience on the prosecutor ? And what can be 
expected from the judgment of those above them, who denounce 
vengeance to preserve peace, and take away life to show respect 
for property ? More ferocity hath issued from under English scarlet 
than from under American ochre. Violent resentments are the 
natural propensities of untamed man; the protection of our property 
does not require them. . 

Philip Savagr. "^rhe legislator and judge feel none. 

Boulter, Why then imitate them in voice and action ? Is 
there any thing lovely or dignified in such an imitation ? 

Philip Savage. Our judges in these days arc not often guilty 
of thtr like unseemliness, which was common fifty years ago. 

Boulter, Certainly they arc less boisterous and blustering than 
under tire first James and the first Charles, and have wiped away 
much of that rudeness and effrontery which is chastened in other 
professions by civillcr company and more salutary awe : neverthe¬ 
less, at the commencement of the disturbances which this famine 
brought about, many poor wretches were condemned to death, 
after much intemperate language from the judges, who decliacd to 
present petitions on their behalf to the lord-lieutenant, as I told 
you in my letter. Probably they are little pleased that his flexi¬ 
bility of temjrer hath yielded to our remonstrances and authority. 
Painful would be my situation as president of the council, and 
yours as chancellor of the exchequer, if such people as are 
usually sent hither for lords-lieutenant were as refractory as they 
are remiss. I trust it will ever be found convenient to appoint 
men of clemency to the first station, and that I shall never be 
forced to exercise on them the powers entrusted to me of coercion 
and control. 
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It is well when j>eople can believe that their misfortunes 
are temporary. How can we apply such a term to pestilence 
and faigaine ? 

Philip Savage. Surely the violence of the evil eats away the 
substance of it speedily. Pestilence and famine are, and always 
have been, temporary and brief. 

Boulter, *^1 eniporary they are, indeed : brief arc they, very 
brief. But why ? because life is so under them. To the world 
they arc extremely short; but can we say tliey are short to him 
who bears them ? And of such there are thousands, tens of 
thousands, In this most afflicted, most ndjglected country. The 
whole of a life, be it what it may be, is not inconsiderable to 
him who leaves it; any more than the whole of a property, be 
it but an acre, is inconsiderable to him who possesses it. 
Whether want and wretchedness last for a month or for half 
a century, if they last as long as the sujffercr, they are to him 
of very long duration. Let us try, tlten, rather to remove the 
evils of Ireland, than to j)ersuade those who undergo them 
that there are nonp. For, if they could be thus persuaded, we 
should have brutili^ed them first to such a degree as would 
fender them more dangerous than they were in the reigns of 
Elizabeth or Charles. 

There will never be a want of money, or a want of confi¬ 
dence, in any well-governed State that has been long at peace, 
and without the danger of its interruption. But a want of the 
necessaries of life, in peasants or artisans, when the seasons 
have been favorable, is a certain sign of defect in the consti¬ 
tution, or of criminality in the administration. It may not be 
advisable or safe to tell every one this truth : yet it is needful 
to inculcate it on the minds of governors, and to re]>cat it 
until they find the remedy ; else the people, one day or other, 
will send those out to look for it who may trample down more in 
the search than suits good husbandry. 

God be praised! we have ^no such exclamation to make as 
that of Ecclesiastes: “Woe to thee, O land! whose king is a 
child,”—an evil that may afflict a land under the same king, 
for years indefinite. Our gracious sovereign, ever mindful of 
his humble origin, and ever grateful to the people who raised 
liim from it to the most exalted throne in the universe,—a 
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throne hung round with the trophies of Creasy, Agincouit, 
Poitiers, and Blenheim,—has little inclination to imitate the 
ruinous pride of Louis the Fourteenth; to expend lii^ reve¬ 
nues, much less those of his people, in the excavation of 
rivers, the elevation of mountains, and tlie trans})lant;ition of 
Asia, with all her gauds and vanities, under the gilded domes of 
fairy palaces. 

Philip Savage, Versailles ic a monument, raised by the 
king of one country for the benefit of kings in all others ; 
warning each in successive generations not to exhaust the 
labor and j)atience of his people, by the indulgence of his 
])rcfusion and sensuality. 

Boulter. Let us liope, my brother, that tiic poverty this 
structure has entailed on tlie French may not hereafter serve for 
the foundation of more extensive evils, and exacerbate a heartless 
race, ('ver disposed to wanton cruelties, until they at last strike 
down the virtuous for stinding too near, and for warning them 
where Uiclr blows should fall. In which case they will become 
even worse slaves than they are, from the beating they must sooner 
or later undergo. 

If I could leave the country in its present state, and if I 
possessed the same advantage of daily access to the king as when 
I attended him from Germany, I siiould take the liberty of re¬ 
presenting to liim, tliat liis own moderation of oxj)cnditure might 
well be copied in the public, and that some offices and some jjcn- 
sions in tliis country might be lopped off, without national dishonor 
or [lopular discontent. 

Plnbp Savage, There has always been an outcry against places 
and pensions, whether the country was nourishing or otherwise. 
We may lop until we cut our fingers and disable ourselves^ for 
hardci work. Surely a man of your grace’s discernment would 
look well to it first, and remenfoer, tltat, where tlw sun is let in, 
the wind too may jet in itself. 

Boulter, A want of caution is not among my defects; nor 
is an unsteady deference to the clamors of the mulutude. It 
is necessary to ask sometimes even wdl-drcssed men, have 
not the judges places ? is not every office of trust a place ? 
and can any government be conducted without its function¬ 
aries.^ I do not follow the public cry, nor run before it. 
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Pensions, too, occasionally are just and requisite. What man 
of either party will deny, that a Marlborough and a Peter- 
Ixn'ougji deserved such a token of esteem fi’om the country 
they served so gloiiously ? or that the payment of even a large 
annuity to such illustrious men is not in the end the best 
economy ? These rewards stimulate exertion and create 
merit. I’hey likewise disjday to other nations our justice, our 
generosity, our power, our wealtli, and arc the besit monu¬ 
ments we can erect to Victory. Do not be alarmed lest the 
peo])le should insist on too rigorous a defalcation. The* 
British people, and still more the liish, would resent, as a pri¬ 
vate wrong, the tearing one leaf from the brow of a brave 
defender. On rhe contrary, to say nothing of clerks and 
commissaries, the grant of pensions to ambassadors and en¬ 
voys, who cannot act from their own judgment, and who only 
execute the orders of others, without the necessity of genius, of 
learning, of discernment, or of cnurage, is su])erfluous to a nation 
in its prosperity, and insulting to one in its distress. They are 
always chosen oni of private friendship; and their stipends, while 
they act, are only presents made to them by their patrons, 
pay them afterwaicl for having taken the trouble to reccivt* these 
presents, is less needful than to send a Cnrisimas-box to my wig- 
maker, because I had preferred him already, and had paid him 
handsomely for making me a wig at midsummer. Should we not 
think him a foolish man if he expected it, and an .impudent one 
if he asked it ? 

We are so fortunate as t<j have lew pensioovs to discharge, and 
little debt: nevertheless, in times disastnuis like the;»c, when 
manv thousands, I might say millions, aie star\lng, and when 
persons once in affluence have neither bie.icl noi work, it behooves 
us, who wish security and r(’S]>ectabiiity to the government, to 
deduct from waste and riol rliat which was not given originally 
for distinguished merit, anti which may now save the lives of 
genei-ations, and scarcely the garnish off one tlissh in the 
second courses of a few. 

At my table you will find only ordinary fare; and I hardly 
know whether I am not sinning while I thank my God that it is 
plentiful. '' 
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XVIL MAHOMET AND SERGIUS. i 

Mahomet. Thou knowost, my dear Sergius, that heretofore 
the bishops of Rome have conferred and counselled on the 
necessity of depriving the priesthood of marriage, that the 
brethren may be devoted to them entirely, and insulated from 
the people. 

Sergius, Such a scheme indeed hath been agitated more than 
once; yet I suspect it can never be carried into execution. If 
the Roman pontiff should succeed in his intentions,'^ would the 
Gicek follow ? 

Mahomet, There hath always been jealousy between them, of 
each other^s weight and authority. 

Sergius, It began about dresses and jewels, then flamed forth 
again on die comparative number of rich widows and holy virgins 
in the convents of East and West. As beauty and embroidery, 
music and mutilation, are matters of tiiste and opinion, they looked 
for something to split upon decorously. An iotii^ served; this 
iota clove many thousand skulls, and found nothing. Latterly 
they have fought upon surer ground, over the relics of confessors 
and martyrs, and, in time of truce, have bidden high against each 
other for the best odor of sanctity any Jew or Arab would bring 
tliem. 

On Sergius, see Landor’s note at end of Conversation; his view of 
Mahomet's character is of course entirely unhistoric. It is doubtful 
wh..-ther Mahomet himself ever clearly claimed to have accomplished 
miracles at all. Gibbon points out, ix,, 373 (ed. 1819) that the cleaving 
of the moon referred to in the Conversation is founded upon a passage in 
the Koran, which may be tiansiated: “ l^ow liad the hour come an(i the 
moon was severed in twain,” it was half-moon. (Imag. Convers., iv., 
1829. Works, i., 1846. Works, iii., 1876.)] 

P First ed. reads: “ intentions, the Greek would follow. Mahomet^'^ 

&cg 

The Catholic church from the date of the Nicene Synod has main¬ 
tained the consuhstantiality of the Son with the Father, declaring that 
both are of the same substance; a doctrine expressed by the word homo- 
ousion. One of the opposing sects of Arians, contending that the sub¬ 
stance was not the same but only similar, chose to express their views by 
the word ‘‘ homoiousion,” inserting into tlie orthodoxy of the Catholics a 
destructive i.] 
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Mahomet. I myself keep in reserve the thigh-bone of an 
honest jade of a mule ; the fellow of which thigh-bone is in- 
cIo8ed*in a glass case at Ancona, as belonging to Saint lilufemia. 
My saint was rather a wincing one. I should not have liked to 
put my muzzle quite so near her crupj)er, in her state of proba¬ 
tion, as the faithful do now she is canonivSed. I introduced oil of 
amomum, a perfume unknown among the Italians, into both bones. 
The first, like a fool, I sold for three hundred gold pieces; the 
remaining one shall bring me, with God^s help, five hundred; 
proving its authenticity by identity of odor, and thus confounding 
the sceptic and scotFcr. If men are wilfully blind, let them le- 
main so : they shall fall into the ditch when there is none to help 
them. In vain does the cresset shine from the tower, if tlie per¬ 
verse will run upon the shoals and rocks. In vain does tlie cricr^s 
voice cry “ God is Great,” if we hang back and budge, and will 
not lend him even our little finger to try a portion of his strength 
thereon*. But he saith, “I am a sword to the wicked, and a 
shield to the good, and a mountain-encampment fed with living 
waters to him and him only who placeth his trust in me.” Thus 
saith the Strong and Merciful, whose name be praised evermore, 
through his servant, tlie dust of his feet. ‘*Did I not,” saith he, 
♦‘hide the prophet Jonas three days and three nights in the whale’s 
belly ? But my prophet Mahomet, whom 1 have chosen to be 
cover and clasj), pumice-stone and thong, to the book of prophecy, 
hath lain three times tliree in a locust’s.” 

Sergius, (^uiet! quiet! never say that! 'Fhe Catholics will 
think either that thou mockest or that thou surpassest their im¬ 
pudence, and will stone thee. 

Mahomet. I will preach where there are no stones big 

enoftgh. 

Sergius. They will crucify thee. 

Mahomet. I will preach where there arc no trees high 

enough. 

Sergius, l^hcy will bum thee alive. 

Mahomet. I will pmach ^jvhere they shall be burnt alive 
themselvevS if they come near me, and without a fagot, a wisp of 
straw, or a match. Men are very humane in the desert: it is 
only where there are meadows and cornfields, and young nuns and 
choristers, that the gadfly of persecution pricks them. 
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Si^rgius* Thou talkest reasonably again, dropping in thy 
phraseology from the third heaven of Orientalism. 

Mahomet. Leave me my third heaven: we agreed upos:) it. 

Sergius. We will pick the mule's thigh-bone together. 

Mahomet. My mule, I promise thee, Sergius, shall carry both 
of us the first stage on our journey. 

Again to business. 

If my introduction is somewhat long, it is only that I may 
imoothen tlie path to arrangements of great advantage to thee, 
unofflred and unpremeditated in any former conversation. 
Although the Greeks had the earliest and best claim to suprem¬ 
acy, if indeed the Christian dispensation could admit any (which 
the first Roman bishops denied), the Emperor Mauritius wished 
the Patriarch of Constantinople to possess it, that something like 
order mighr at length be established in his extensive and loose 
dominions, and that the lust of ecclesiastical power might be con¬ 
trolled by the presence of the imperial. This cost him his life 
from the pope, who himself did not live long enough to gatficr tin- 
fruits he had engrafted with so skilful and sharji a knife. Popes 
trip up one another, like cliildren on the icy streets of Cyzicus. 
Gicgory and Sabinian followed in rapid march: then came 
Bonifacius, who found on tlie throne Phocas, the murderer of his 
emperor and patron. Never were two such men so well met: 
they upheld one another ; and Rome from that time forward hath 
preserved the authority she usurj)ed. She hath always been an 
auxiliary of the audacious and the unjust, knowing that they pay 
best and promise most, and that l ight and equity, peace and honor, 
want nothing and expect nothing at her hands. Her thunders 
are composed from chaos; her light, from the fragments of 
civilization and the flames of war. We will take advantage? of 
the weakness that wickedness leaves behind it, and of the hatred 
and contempt in which papal ambition is holden through Greece 
and Asia. 

Sergius.^ I hope the Roman pontiff may at least order the 
priests to observe celibacy, if he does not subject them to another 
ceremony, taken, like the greater part of their worship, from the 

f'* Cf. p. 167; see also Gibbon's account of Phocas and Gregory’s 
infamous conduct.] 

First ed, reads: “ Srrgtus. An excellent,’’ &c. (4 lines below).] 
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ancient rites of Cybele. An excellent regimen for priests! but it 
would ruin monachism. 

MiiJiomel, So far is the Greek Church fioni a desite to imitate 
the Rttnian, that I am well convinced she would, for contradiction, 
instantly order both priests and monks to marry. On this prin¬ 
ciple, in my institutions I am resolved to allow four wives to every 
man. In order to strengthen the Oriental Church against the 
Occidental, and that you never may suppose I would lake an 
undue advantage of you, 1 recommend that you should prove from 
the Scriptures how every tenth girl belongs to the religious, as 
clearly as every tenth lamb and wheat-sheaf, and that monks are 
more religious than priests. 

Stratus. Thou cansL not ])rove the former. 

Mahomet, Nor tliou. 

Setgius, No. 

Mahmid, Nor both together. 

Sergius, I (juestion it. 

Mafiomet. O thou infidel! the Scriptures contain every 
thing. 

Sergius, t have no mind, friend Mahomet, they should 
contain this, I will never have ten wives, nor four, nor any; 
and, if the QScumenical bishop orders those under his authority 
to repudiate tlu-irs, certain I am that our Church will exhort 
and command every priest, and perhaps every monk, to take 
one. 

Mahomet. Well! what harm ? 

Sergius. Short-sighted niortid ! what haim indeed! If she 
bids us have wives of our own, she will shortly come to such a 
pass that she will bid us have none hut ouj- own,—a grievous 
detripient to the vital interests of the faitli. 

Mahomet, thou art the heartiest laugher under heaven. 
Prythee let thy beard cover thy throat again. There now! 
thy turban has fallen behind thee. Art thou in fits ? By my 
soul, I will lay this thong across thy loins, if thou tosscst 
and screamest in sucli a manner, fo the scandal of the monastery. 

Mahomet. Words are magical. The blindest and tenderest 
ng that ever was whelped could not have whined so 
“ A grievous detriment to the vifcxl interests of the 


young saintli 
pathetically, 
faith! ” 
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Serjrius. There is a time for all things. Now a serious word 
with thee. 

Mahomet^ I.ct me hear it. ^ 

Sergius. Brother Pem})hix, a worthy priest, hath espoused a 
beautiful creature. 0 the charms of such a friendship as mine 
with Pemphix! I am tlie confessor of the fair Anatolis. Ah, 
Mahomet! Mahomet! The delight of authority ! The diviner 
power of persuasion ! The glory of hearing the appeal, “ Now 
ought T, sweet Sergius ? 

Mahomet. I discover all her beauty at those words. 

Sergius. Perish then those words for ever ! Her beauty 
ought to rest upon my heart, veiled and sacred : no thought 
should dwell with it, no idea rise from it, but mine. 

Mahomet. Is she so very beauteous \ Why sighest thou and 
maddenost and starest ? Is there any thing strange in the 
question ? I never saw iicr nor heard of her. 

Sergius. Anatolis is a star. 

Mahomet. Bad! 

Sergius. Heaven itself— 

Mahomet. Worse and worse. She must be too much for 
thee. 

Sergius. Peace, profane one! Anatolis is a rose— 

Mahomet. Pshaw! tliey all are, God made the rose out 
of what was left of woman at the creation. The great difference 
is, we feel the rose’s thorns when we gather it; and the other’s, 
wiien we have had it some time. 

Sergius. The gales of Paradise breathe from this ojjcning 
bud. 

Mahomet. Gales never were given for one only. 

Sergius. The mild even-tempered Anatolis is the coyest^ and 
most difficult young creature; and Pemphix complained to me 
about It, a few days after their union :— 

“Canst thou do nothing with her, bixither Sergius? Try, for 
the love of God ! Roust* thyself! rouse thyself! Be resolute! 
be bi other]}’. Meditation is an excellent tiling, but man was also 
made for action.” 

Mahomet. In the plains of Damascus I myself am fain to 
take exercise. Many gales of Paradise blow about these gardens, 
and over the banks of these little streams. We have some 
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pleasant spots in Arabia, moi'e in Idumea; but he who posscsseth 
Syria may hold in contempt the possessors of all the earth beside. 
Love* and enjoy for ever, Anatolis ; retain to thy last breath the 
pleasure of discoursing on her in confidence, and of forbidding 
tliy friend to think about her! Chide him if he mention her; 
hate him if he ask nothing concerning her. If he smile, detest 
his impudence; if he look grave, abhor his insensibility. 

Sergius! mayest thou long do thus! Earth can afford thee, 
Heaven can promise thee, nothing more. 

Sergius. Yet, Mahomet, on cooler thoughts, dear to me as is 
Anatolis, 1 am not disposed to resign the power and authority^* 
we should participate, and which I am weary of expecting. 

Afahomd. Wait but a little while. Every thing is most 
promising iu Arabia. It is a difficult matter in my country to 
persuade the hearers even of our wildest stories thjit they are but 
fiction. Where there is such a thirst for the niiirvellous, it is 
easier to equip a new' religion than a new camel. We must be 
daring*. In spite of thy advice, I am resolved to prove tliat I 
have been up in heaven. 

* Sergius. Take heed! take heed ! they cannot believe that, 

Alahornet. They will not believe a word of truth, until they 
believe many a falsehood. I must have witnesses. 

Sergius. Here lies the difficulty. Let me send to Rome for 
them,—indeed, to any part of Italy t it would ruin tliec to 
purchase them liere, the rogues are so exorbitant. 

Mahomet. I will have them unbought, pure, sincere, steadfast. 
Heat an Arab, and he keeps hot for life. But, niy dear Sergius, 
thou hast lived thy early days in Rome: art thou not fond of 
that city, so full of idlnreinents ? 

€ergius. I was very fond of it. 

Mahomet. Could nothing induce tliee to return ? 

Sergius. Not now : thou knowest the reason. 

Mahomet, The patriarchate of Consuintinople is unworthy of 
thy ambition now tlie Roman pi^^tiff takes tlic jireccdcncy. 

Sergius. He shall take it nO longer when I am patriarch. 

Maljomet. I should rather like, if convenient to Sergius, to 

[«First ed. reads: “ authority, which thou consentedest to obtain for 
me, and which,” &c.; and line below) ist ed. reads: Mahomet. 
The Patriarcii is not dead. Every thing,” &c.] 
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extend my empire over the plains of Damascus; chiefly because 
this empire must be extended by the sword, which is tempered 
nowhere in such perfection as by the waters of Abana and 
Pharpar. 

Sergius. 1 demur to this. 

Mahomet. 1 would engage to give thee in exchange the whole 
of Europe. 

Sergiui. Mahomet, thou art ambitious. 

Mahomet. serve my friend ; otherwivSe, no mortiil was 

e'y^er so far removed from it. I have many other faults; none, 
however, which a fi'iend can suffer from, or ought to see. 

Setgtus. Although I little doubt that any plausible new 
religion would subvert the old rottenness that lies accumulated 
around us, now that people find the priests of Christ assuming the 
garb and language of despots, with the temper and tracle of 
executioners, yet it may be the labor of years to penetr ate with an 
army from the centre of Arabia into this country. 

Mahomet. Of two or three at most. I have had visidns that 
promise me Syria. 

Sergius. Mahomet, the system I laid down for thee contains 
no visions. 

Mahomet. Many spring from it. 

Sergius. Thou wouldst alter it, I see. 

Mahomet. It was too pure : people have fed upon prodigies; 
they must have them still. Situate the native of a watery plain 
upon the mountain, and he will regret the warm comfortable fogs 
and the low fleeting lights of his marsh. 

1 would continue on the best terms with my adviser and 
guide; but verily my entrails yearn for the good people of 
Damascus. * 

Sergius. Leave them to me ; and, if ihy entrails yearn, take 
a goblet of cyjirus. 

Mahomet. P dare not drink wine: it aggravates my malady, 
the only one to which I am subject. Another inspiration here 
comes over me. I will forbid the use of this beverage. Why 
should others enjoy what I cannot ? 

Sergius. True religionist! But, Mahomet! Mahomet! will 
vision upon vision, revelation upon revelation, sujtersede tljis 
P From “ 1 ” to “ world ” (30 lines) added in znd ed.J 
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delicious habit? Relinquish such an impracticable conceit. 
Forbid wine, indeed! God himself, if he descended on 
earth,•and commanded it in a louder and clearer voice than that 
at which the creation sprang forth, unless first he altered the 
composition both of body and soul, would utu*rly fail in this 
commandment. 

Mahomet, I will order it: I will see it executed ; for now 
thou urgest me. Yea, Sergius! men shall absuiin from wine in 
all those regions of the earth where wine hatli fragrance and 
captivation ; and they shall continue to drink it and be damned 
where it is nauseous and fiery and JFihiopian in complexion; 
and the priests in those regions shall drink the most of it. Thus 
saith the Lord. 

Sergius. He hath said many things which nobody minds. If 
whole nations abstain from wine, by any ordinance, pro})hetic 
or angelic, and f rom such wine as Syria and Cyprus and Chios 
and Crete afford us, there will be a miracle not resembling most 
othersno miracle of a moment, witnessed by the ignorant and 
run away with by the imj)Ostor, a sacrilege to examine; but a 
miracle to be touched and interrogated, as long, <is attimtively, as 
intrinsically, as the most incredulous could require, and such as 
all the world must acknowledge to be iiresistible, and must bend 
before its divinity. 

Mahomet. I do not desire all the world: lot me have but 
Asia, if I can win it over to the faith. 

Sergius. Win it over and welcome, if thou canst. 

Mahomet. Faith is so strong in me, 1 can do ail things. 

Sergius. Do tliem: leave me Anatolis and the patriarchate, 
just as they both are now. 

^M^^omeU I begin to imagine and believe that many of those 
things which I would have conimanicated as visions, arc realities. 

Sergius. Thou wilt succeed the better for thinking it. 

Mahomet, God guides us mysteriously, and changes us 
miraculously, ^ 

Sergius, He dotli indeed, if he hath made a religionist of 
thee. 

Mahomet, “ God, he is God, and Mahomet is his prophet.*’ 
By the Eternal! those words are divine. 

Sergius, They will be, by the Eternal! if they only win 

HI- 2 A 
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thee some three or four stout cities in Arabia, and deliver into 
thy liands, with some rich caravan, about as many (or ratlier 
more) unbelieving girls, ready and ripe for conversion and« ablu¬ 
tion, with faces a whit nearer in color to the snow than to the 
sands ; such as Paphlagonia and Armenia send us, by the blessing 
of the Lord. 

Mahomet, Hitherto, when I dreamed that thou madest to me 
any cession of territory for the plantation of the faith, thou didst 
give me thy blessing and cede it. 

Sergius, And thou didst to me in like manner. But now 
thy dreams cover nation after nation; let us agree, my friend 
Mahomet, to dream no more. Lie on thy loft side, man, on 
thy noble canicl-hair couch, white and black like a zebra (as 
thou boastest in thy poetry), and never turn thy face again toward 
S3rtia. 

Mahomet. This seems, my friend, like a threat. 

Serous, Say rather, like divination. 

Mahomet, I can divine better than thou (“anst. ^ 

Sergius. Contentment is better than divination or visions. 
Thou wert born and educated in Arabia; and nothing can 
transcend tlie description tliou hast given me of thy native 
country. 

Mahomet. All native countries arc most beautiful; yet we 
want something from them which they will not giv(> us. Our 
first quarrels of any seriousness are with them; as the first 
screams and struggles of infants, the first tearing of robes and sobs 
of anger, are against their mothers. 

Delightful is it to bathe in the moonsea on the sands, and 
to listen to tales of genii in the tent; but then in Arabia the 
anxious heart is thrown into fierce and desperate commotion, 
by the accursed veil tliat separates beauty from us. There 
wc never see the blaile of that sweet herbage rise day after 
day into light and loveliness, never see the blossom expand; 
but receive it unselected, unsolicited, and unwon. Happy the 
land where the youthful are without veils, the aged without 
suspicion ; where the antelope may look to what resting-place she 
listeth, and bend her slender foot to the fountain that most invites 
her. 

Odoriferous gales! whether of Deban oi' of Dafar, if ye 
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bring onJy fragrance with you, carry it to the thoughtless and 
light-hearted! carry it to the drinker of wine, to the feaster 
and th« dancer at the feast. If ye never have played about the 
Ijcloved of my youth, if ye bring me no intelligence of her, pass 
on ! away with you ! 

Sergius, We may be with the girl we love in many places, so 
many that we lose the recollectiori. 

Mahomet. Is tliat possible ? Then you do not sit very near 
her. 

Sergius. Yes, and toucli her. 

Mahomet. A young girl ? beautirid ? affectionate ? before 
marriage ? Do not nod, but tell me unequivocally. 

Sergius, 1 say it. 

Mahomet. Sergius! tJiy whole religion, in all its incredibilities, 
containctli none like this. 

Sergius, Believe me ; I am not preaching. Ceitainly w{‘ have 
much tlic advantage here; but thou mayest ortler tilings after our 
manner^ 

Mahorret. 1 shall grow old before tliis change can take place; 
besides, I must have a revelation for it. 

• Sergius. And why not. 

Mahomet. Alas! it is not worth my while. 1-It)wevcr, 1 am 
hale enough yet to make* another visit to Damascus. 

Sergius. As a preacher I hope, not as a prophet. 

Mahomet. God^s will de done. 

Sergius. If thou, in spite of thy faith, shouldst yet happen ro 
fail in thy enterprise, come into our brotherhood ; if, in de¬ 
spite of thy rashness, tliou shouldst succeed in it, thy tiicnd 
Sergius follows thy standard, and brings over to thee nine- 
tentf^^} of the Church establisliment. But do not omit the 
Houris. Quote Solomon; celebrate his wisdom and concu¬ 
bines ; damn his idolatry of wood and stone, when he had flesh 
and blood to idolize; grant sherbet and coffee, opium and 
divorces. Remember— t. 

Hark ! the bell rings! Put on thy slippers, come along with 
me. Courtesy to the Virgin, dip thy finger in the font, and chant 
the litany. 

Mahomet. T never sang a note in my whole life. 

Sergius. What matters that ? Courage I strike up among us. 
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Mahomet. I hate singing: it is fit only for madmen and 
drunkards and the weakest and pettiest of the birds. Be¬ 
side, I tell thee again, I cannot. Are there not neasons 
enough ? 

Sergius. By no means. Didst thou not say, faith is so strong 
in thee thou canst do all things ? 

Mahomet. Yes, hut I must have the will first; even God 
must will before he does any thing; I am only his Projdiet. Why 
dost thou laugh ? why dost thou display thy teeth, lifting and lower¬ 
ing them like unto the dog that biteth off his fleas ! No ridicule ! 
I'deserve it not. My potency is known to thee, although not in 
its wnole extent. Know, then, I have cut the moon asunder with 
my scimitar. 

Sergius. Who, in the name of the Prophet (this I think is 
the way we are to speak), will ever believe such an audacious 
lie? 

Mahomet. Universally will the chosen of the Most High be¬ 
lieve it, although the grunters and snorers in thy sty eschew it. I 
have in readiness a miracle so much greater, th.it every face in 
Arabia will sink .is deep in the sand bcfoi e it as the tortoise when 
she is laying her eggs. 

Sergius. 1 do not understand thee. 

Mahomet. It is something to cut asunder the moon ; hut I 
have already done incalculably mort*, as thou thyself, O Sergius, 
shall acknowledge. 

Sergius. Speak, and plainly ; for, upon my soul! I know not 
when thou art in earnest and when othenvise; and almost do I 
suspect that, in the illusions of hope and in the transports of am¬ 
bition, thou sometimes givest credence to thine own devices. 

Mahomet. Be thou my judge in this matter. Under an A'tth 
to secrecy, I have unfolded to Labitl the poet, son of Rabiah, 
what J intend for the first chapter of my Koran; and he cried 
before me, and is ready to cry before the people, “ O Mahomet! 
son of Abdallah, son of Achem, son of Motalib, thou art a 
greater poet than I am.'* 

Sergius. Begone upon thy mission this instant! Miracles like 
others fiave been perfomied everywhere; like this, never upon 
earth. A j)oet, good or bad, to acknowledge .i superior! Methinks 
I see tlie pope already in adoration at thy feet, and hear the patri- 
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archs calling thee father. I myself am half a convert. Hie thee 
homeward : God speed thee ! 

• 

The story of Sergius the Nestorian monk assisting Mahomet in the 
compilation oi the Koran, is often repeated on the authority of Zonaras. 
GJhbun has deemed it unworthy of notice. Sergius was only tJie assist¬ 
ant of Mahomet in the same manner as the rest of tlie churchmen, 'rhe 
impostor ul Rome was the truest ally to the impostor of Mecca; who 
found more wickedness committed under the garb of Cliiistianity, more 
ambition, more malice, more poi-jonings and stabbings. than any other 
religion had experienced among its leaders, not only in the same period 
of time, hut in the wln>]e couise of its existence. So, within two cen¬ 
turies, reckoning from his first appearance as a projihet, half the Christians 
in the world, and nearly all wIkj wert nof coerced liy the aimies of 
princes in su1)mi.ssion to the pojjc, abaiidoiied their religion and adopted 
Mahomet's. 


XVIII. FRA FILIPPO LIPPI AND POPE 
• IiUGENIUS THE FOURTHS 

, Ev^entus, Filippo! 1 am infotmed by ray son Cosimo de 
Mfciici of many things relating to thy life and actions, iind, among 
the rest, of tliy throwing off the habit of a friar. S))eak to me UvS 
to a friend. Was that well done ? 

[* See Vasari, I.ife of Fra Filippo Lippi. “While upon the coast of 
Ancona he w'as amusing himself on tlie sea in company with some friends; 
and one day they were all carried off together fjy tht^ Moorish galleys 
which scour the sea in those parts, and so rt>nveyed to Barbary, where they 
were all put on the chain and enslaved; and there, with mu( h discomfort, he 
remained eighteen months. But om; day, having had much familiarity with 
his master, he totjk it into his Jiead to make a picture of him ; he there- 
fortHlook a burnt stick from the file, and m.ulcon the whitewall a picture 
of him at full length in Moorish garments. This was told to his master 
by the other slaves; and so marvellous a feat did it seem to those people, 
who neither draw nor paint, it was the occasion of his being set free from 
the chain, where lie had so long been kept. . . , After he had executed 
some little paintings for Ills master,^le was sent safely to Naples.” The 
introduction of Pope Eugenius into the Conversation is an anachronism 
into which Landor has been led by Vasari, who says, a little lower down, 
that Fra Filippo was sent to Pope Eugenius the Fourth to present him 
with some of his pictures, as a gift from Cosimo Je Medici, and that he 
pleased the Pope. See also Browning’s poem, Fra Lippo Lippi. (Works, 
ii., 1846. Works, iii., 1876.)] 
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Filippo. Holy Father! it was done most unadvisedly. 

Eugenius. Continue to treat me with the same confidence and 
ingenuousness; and, beside the remuneration I intend to bestow 
on thee for the paintings wherewith thou hast adorned my palace, 
I will remove with my own hand the heavy accumulation of thy 
sins, and ward off the peril of fresh ones, placing within tliy reach 
every worldly solace and contentment. 

Filippo. Infinite thanks, Holy Father! from the innermost 
heart of your unworthy servant, whose duty and wishes bind 
him alike and equally to a strict compliance with your paternal 
commands. 

Eugenius. Was it a love of the world and its vanities that 
induced thee to throw aside the frock ? 

Filippo. It was indeed, Holy Father! I never had the 
courage to mention it in confession among my manifold 
offences. 

Eugenius. Bad 1 bad! Repentance is of little use to the 
sinner, unless he pour it from a full and overflowing hewt into 
the capacious ear of the confessor. Ye must not go straight- 
foiward and bluntly up to your Maker, startling him with tlie 
horrors of your guilty conscience. Order, decency, time, place, 
opportunity, must be obser\'ed. 

Filippo. I have observed the greater part of them : time, place, 
and opportunity. 

Eugenius. That is much. In consideration of it, I hereby 
absolve thee. 

Filippo. I feel quite easy, quite new-born. 

Eugenius. I am desirous of hearing what sort of feelings thou 
experiencost when thou givest loose to thy intractable and unruly 
wishes. Now, this love of the world, wlmt can it mean ?*■ A 
love of music, of dancing, of riding ? What, in short, is it in thee ? 

Filippo. Holy Father! I was ever of a hot and amorous 
constitution. 

Eugenius. Well, well! I can guess, within a trifle, what tliat 
leads unto. I very much disapprove of it, whatever it may be. 
And then ? and then ? Pry thee go on: I am inflamed with a 
miraculous zeal to cleanse thee. 

Filippo. I have committed many follies, and some sins. 

Eugenius. Let me hear the sins ; I do not trouble my head 
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about the follies; the Church has no business with them. The 
Stiite is founded on follies, the Church on sins. Come, then, 
unsai£k them. 

Filippo. Concupiscence is both a folly and a sin. I felt more 
and more of it when I ceased to be a monk, not having (for a 
time) so ready means of allaying it, 

Fttgenivs. No doubt. Thou shouldst have thought again and 
again l>eforc thou strippcdst off the cowl. 

Filippo. Ah! Holy Fathcr! I am sore at heart. I thought 
inileed how often it had held two heads together under it, and 
that strij>ping it olT was double decapitation. But compensation 
and contentment came, and we were warm enough without it. 

Eugenius. I am minded to reprove tliee gravely. No wonder 
it pleased the Virgin, and the saints about her, to permit that the 
enemy of our faith should lead thee captive into Barbary. 

Filippo. The pleasure was all on their side. 

Eugcnius. 1 have heard a great many stories both of males and 
fenuilps who weie taken by Tunisians and Algerines; and although 
there is a sameness in certain parts of them, my especial benevo¬ 
lence toward thee, worthy Filijjpo, would induce me to lend a 
’ vacant ear to thy report. And now, good Filippo, I .could sip a 
small glass of muscatel or Orvieto, and turn over a few bleached 
almonds, or essay a smart dried apricot at intervals, and listen while 
thou rclatest to me the manners and customs of tiut country, and 
particularly as touching thy own adversities. First, how wast thou 
taken ? 

Filippo. I was visiting at Pestiro my worshipful friend the 
canonico Andrea Paccone, who delighted in the guitar, played it 
skilfully, and was always fond of hearing it well accompanied by the 
vqjce. My own instrument I had brought with me, together with 
many gay Florentine songs, some of which were of such a turn and 
tendency that the canonico thought they would sound better on 
water, and rather far from shore, than within the walls of the 
canonicate. He proposed, thcfA, one evening when there was 
little wind stirring, to exercise three young abbates* on their several 
parts, a little way out of hearing from the water’s edge. 

Eugenius. I disapprove of exercising young abbates in that 
manner. 

* Little boyb, wearing clerical habits, are often called Matt, 
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F'lltppo, Inadvertently, O Holy Father! I have made the 
affair st'cm worse than it really was. In fact, there were only two 
genuine abbates ; the third was Donna Lisetta, the good cantyiico’s 
pretty niece, who looks so archly at your Holiness when you bend 
your knees before her at bedtime. 

Fugenius* How ! where ? 

Filippo* She is the angel on the right-hand side of the Holy 
Family, with a tip of amethyst-colored wing'over a basket of figs 
and pomegranates. I painted her from memory; she was then 
only fifteen, and worthy to be the niece of an archbishop. Alas! 
she never will be : she plays and sings among the infidels, and 
perhaps would eat a landrail on a Friday as unreluctiintly as she 
would a roach. 

Eugmius. Poor soul! So this is the angt'l with the amethyst- 
colored wing ? 1 thought she looked wanton : wt* must pray for 

her release—from the bondage of sin. What followed in your 
excursion ? 

Filippo. Singing, playing, fresh air, and plashing ^ water 
stimulated our a])petitcs. Wc had brought no eatable with 
us but fruit and thin mar%opaney of which the sugar and rose¬ 
water were inadequate to waid oif hunger; and the sight of a*^ 
fishing-vessel Ix-’twcen us and Ancona raised our hosps im¬ 
moderately. “Yonder smack,’* said he, “is sailing at this 
moment just over the very best sole bank in the Adriatic. If 
she continues her course and we run toward her, we may be 
supplied, I trust in God, with the finest fish in Christendom. 
Methinks I see already the bellies of those magnificent soles 
bestar the deck, and emulate the glories of the orient sky.” He 
gave his orders with such a majestic air, that he looked ratlier like 
an admiral than a priest. ^ 

Eugenius. How now, rogue! Why should not the church¬ 
man look majestically and courageously ! 1 myself have found 

occasion for it, and exerted it. 

Filippo. The world knows the prowess of your Holiness. 

Eugenius. Not mine, not mine, Filippo ! but His who gave 
me the sword and the keys, and the will and the discretion to 
use them. I trust the canonico did not misapply hts station and 
power, by taking the fish at any unreasonably low price; and 
that he gave his blessing to the remainder, and to the poor fisher¬ 
men and to their nets. 
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Fihppo, He was angry at observing that the vessel, while he 
thought it was within hail, stood out again to sea. 

Eugenius^ He ought to have borne more manfully so slight a 
vexation. 

Filippo* On the contrary, he swore bitterly he would have 
the master^s ear between his thumb and forefinger in another 
half-hour, and regretted that he had cut his nails in the morn¬ 
ing lest they should grate on his guitar. “ They may fish 
well,” cried he, but they can neither sail nor row; and, when 
I am in the middle of that tub of theirs, 1 will teach them 
more than they look for.” Sure enough he was in the middle 
of it at the time he fixed; but it was by aid of a rope about 
his arms, and the end of another laid lustily on his back and 
shoulders. “ Mount, lazy, long-chined turnspit, as thou vain¬ 
est thy life,” cried Abdul the corsair, “ and away for Tunis.” 
If silence is consent, he had it. The captain, in the Sicilian 
dialect, told us we might talk freely, for he had taken his si¬ 
esta. Whose guitars are those ? ” said he. As the canonico 
raised his eyes to heaven and answered nothing, I replied, 
** Sir, one is mine ; the other is my worthy friend’s there.” 
Next he asked the canonico to what market he wits taking 
those young slaves, pointing to the abbates. The canonico 
sobbed, and could not utter one word. I related the whole 
story; at which he laughed. He then took up the music, and 
commanded my reverend guest to sing an air peculiarly ten¬ 
der, invoking the compassion of a nymph, and calling her 
cold as ice. Never did so many or such profound sighs ac¬ 
company it. When it ended, he s;mg one himself in Ins own 
language, on a lady whose eyes were exactly like the scimitars 
of Paniascus, and whose eyebmws met in the middle like tJu' 
cudgels of prize-figliters. On the whole, she resembled both 
sun and moon, with the simple difference that she never al¬ 
lowed herself to be seen. Jest all the nations of the earth 
should go to war for her, and /!ot a man be left to breathe 
out his soul before her. This poem had obtained the prize 
at the University of Fez, had been translated into the Arabic, 
the Persian, and the Turkish languages, and was the favorite 
lay of the corsair. He invited me, lastly, to try my talent. I 
played the same air on the guitar, and apologized for omitting 
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tlie words, from my utter if^norance of the Moorish- Abdul 
was much pleased, and took the trouble to convince me that 
the poetry they conveyed, which he translated litcraMy, was 
incomparably better than ouis. “Cold as ice!” he repeated, 
scoffing: anybody might say that who has seen Atlas; but a 
genuine poet would ratlier say, “ Cold as a lizard or a lob¬ 
ster,” There is no controveiting a critic who has twenty stout 
rowep.> and twenty well-knotted rope-ends. Added to which, 
he seemed to know as much of the matter as the generality 
of those who talk about it. He was gratified by my attention 
and edification, and thus continued: “ I have remarked in 
the songs I have heard, that these wild woodland creatures 
of the West, these nymphs, are a strange fantastical race. But 
are your poets not ashamed to complain of their inconstancy ? 
Whose fault is that ? If ever it should be my fortune to take 
one, I would try whether 1 could not bring her down to the 
level of her sex; and, if her inconstancy caused any complaints, 
by Allah! they should be louder and shriller than eyer rose 
from the throat of Abdul.” I still thought it better to be a 
disciple tlian a commentator. 

Eugenius^ If we could convert this barbarian and detain 
him awhile at Rome, he would learn that women and nymphs 
(and inconstancy also) are one and the same. These cruel 
men have no lenity, no suavity. They who do not as they 
would be done by, are done by very much as they do. Women 
will glide away from them like water: they can better bear two 
masters than half one; and a now metil must be discovered before 
any bars are strong enough to coniine them. But proceed with 
your narrative. 

Filippo. Night had now closed upon us. Abdul placed the 
younger of the company ajiart; and, after giving them some boiled 
rice, sent them down into his own cabin. The sailors, observing 
the consideration and distinction witli which their master had 
treated me, were civil and obliging. Permission was granted me, 
at my request, to sleep on deck. 

Lugenius. Wliat became of your canonico ? 

Filippo. The crew called him a conger, a priest, and a 
porpoise. 

Eugmius, Foul-mouthed knaves! could not one of these 
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terms content them? On thy leaving Barbary was he left 
behind ? 

Filippo, Your Holiness consecrated liira, the other day. 
Bishop of Macerata. 

Eugenius, True, ti*ue; I remember tlie name, Saccone. 
How did he contrive to get off? 

Filippo, He was worth little at any work; and such men are 
the c^uickest both to get off and to get on. Abdul told me he 
had receivcil three thousand crowns for his ransom. 

Eugenius, He was worth more to him than to me. I re¬ 
ceived but two lirst-fruitfi, and such other things as of right belong 
to me by inheritance. The bishopric is pasKrbly rich: he may 
serve thee. 

Filippo, While he was a canonico he was a jolly fellow,— 
not very generous, for jolly fellows are seldom that; but he would 
give a friend a dinner, a hask of wine or two in preference, and a 
piece of advice as readily as either. I waited on Monsignor at 
Macerata, soon attej- his elevation. 

Eugenius, He must have been heartily glad to embrace his 
companion in captivity, .ind the more especially as he himself was 
the cause of so grievous a misfortune. 

Filippo, He sent me word he was so unwell he could not see 
me. “ What! said I to his valet, “ is Monsignor’s complaint 
in his eyes ?” The fellow shrugged up his shoulders, and walked 
away. Not believing that the message was a refusal to admit me, 
I went straight upstairs, and finding the door of an anto-chamber 
half open, and a chaplain mulling an egg-posset over the fire, I 
accosted him. The air of familiarity and satisfaction he observed 
in me left no doubt in his mind that I had been invited by his 
patron. Will the man never come ? ** cried his lordship. 
“Yes, Monsignorexclaimed I, running in and embracing 
him; “ behold him here ! ” He started back, and then I first 
discovered the wide difference between an old friend and an egg- 
posset. 

Eugenius, Son Filippo! thou hast seen but little of tlic 
world, and art but just come from Barbary. Go on. 

Filippo, “ Fra Filippo I said he, gravely, “ I am glad to sec 
you. I did not expect you just at present, I am not very 
well: 1 had ordered a medicine, and was impatient to take it 
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If you will favor me with the name of your inn, I will aend for 
you when I am in a condition to receive you; perhaps widiin a 
day or two.” “Monsignor!” said I, “a change of retidence 
often gives a man a cold, and oftener a change of fortune. 
Whether you caught yours. upon deck (where we last saw each 
other), from being more exposed than usual, or whether the 
mitre holds wind, is no question for me, and no concern of 
mine.” 

Eugenius. A just reproof, if an archbishop had made it. On 
uttering it, I ho])e thou kneeledst and kissed st his hand, 

Filippo^ I did not, indeed. 

Eugenhis, O ! there wert thou greatly in the wrong. Hav¬ 
ing, it is reported, a good thousand crowns yearly of patrimony, 
and a conoriicatc worth six hundred more, he might have at¬ 
tempted to relieve thee from slavery, by assisting thy relatives in 
thy redemption. 

Filippo, The three thousand crowns were the uttermost he 
could raise, he declared to Abdul; and he asserted that, a part 
of the money was contributed by the inhabitants of Pesaro. “Do 
they act out of pure mercy ? ” said he, “ Ay, they must; for 
what else could move them in behalf of such a lazy, unserviceable, 
street-fed cur ? ” In tlie morning, at sunrise, he was sent aboard. 
And now, the vessel being under-weigh, “ 1 have a letter from 
my lord Abdul,” said the master, “ which, being in thy language, 
two fellow-slaves shall read unto thee publicly.” They came 
for\vard and began the reading: “Yesterday I purchased these 
two slaves from a cruel, unrelenting master, under whose lash 
they have labored for nearly thirty years. I hereby give orders 
that five ounces of my own gold be weighed out to them.” 
Here one of the sl.ivcs fell on his face ; the otlicr lifted up his 
hands, praised God, and blessed his benefactor. 

Eugmius, ^'he pirate ? the unconverted pirate ? 

Filippo. Even so. “ Plerc is another slip of paper for thy¬ 
self to read immediately in my presence,” said the master. The 
words it contained were, “ Do thou the same, or there enters thy 
lips neither food nor water until thou kindest in Italy. I permit 
thee to carry away more tlian double the sum: I am no sutler; 
I do not contract for thy sustenance.” The canonico asked of 
the master w'hether he knew the contents of the letter; he re- 
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plied, no. “Tell your master, lord Abdul, that I shall take 
them into consideration.” “ My lord expected a much plainer 
answer; and commanded me, in case of any such as thou hast 
delivered, to break this seal.” He pressed it to his forehead, 
and then broke it. Having pcrusixl the characters reverentially, 
“Christian! dost thou consent?” The canonico fell on his 
knees, and overthrew the two poor wretches who, saying their 
prayers, had remained in the same posture before liim, quite 
unnoticed. “ Open thy trunk and take out thy money-bag, or t 
will make room for it in thy bladder.” The canonico was 
prompt in the execution of the command. 'The master drew out 
his scales, and desired the canonico to weigh with his own hand 
five ounces. He groaned anti trembled : the balance was un- 
stcjidy. “Throw in another piece: it will not vitiate die agree¬ 
ment,” cried the mastt'r. It was done. Fear and grief are 
among the thirsty passions, but add little to tlie appetite. It 
seemed, however, as if every sigh had left a vacancy in the 
stomacji of the canonico. At dinner, the cook brought him a 
salted bonito, half an ell in length; and in five minutes his 
Reverence was'drawing his middle finger along the white back¬ 
bone, out of sheer idleness, until were placed before him some as 
fine dried locusts as ever provisioned the tents of Africa, together 
with olives the size of eggs and color of bruises, shining in oil 
and brine. He found them savory and pulpy; and, as the last 
love supersedes the foregoing, he gave diem the preference, even 
over the delicate locusts. When he had finished them, he 
modesdy requested a can of water, A sailor brought ,i large 
flask, and poured forth a plentiful supply. The canonico en¬ 
gulfed the whole, and instantly threw himself back in convulsive 
agqpy. “ How is this! ” cried die sailor. The master ran up, 
and, smelling the water, began to buffet him; exclaiming, as he 
turned round to all the crew, “ How came this flask here ? ” 
All were innocent. It appeared, however, that it was a fljLsk of 
mineral water, strongly sulphurec^, taken out of a Neapolitan 
vessel laden with a great abundance of it for some hospital in the 
Levant. It had taken the captor by surprise in the same manner 
as the canonico. He himself brought out instantly a capacious 
stone jar covered with dew, and invited the sufferer into the 
cabin. Here he drew forth two richly-cut wine-glasses, and, on 
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filling one of them, the outside of it turned suddenly pale, with a 
myriad of indivisible drops, and the senses were refreshed with 
the most delicious fragrance. He held up the glass bstween 
himself and his guest, and, looking at it attentively, said, “Here 
is no appearance of wine: all I can see is water. Nothing is 
wickeder than too much curiosity; we must take what Allah 
sends us, and mnder thanks for it, although it fall far short of our 
ex})CctaiIons. Beside, oui Prophet would rather we should 
even drink wine than poison.^’ The canonico had not tasted 
wine for two months,—a longer abstinence than ever canonico 
endured before. He drooped ; but the master looked still more 
disconsolate. “ T would give whatever I possess on earth rather 
than die of thirst,” cried the canonico. *^Who would not?” 
rejoined the captain, sighing and clasping his fingers. If it 
were not contrary to my commandvS, I could touch at some cove 
or inlet.” **Do, for the love of Christ!” exclaimed the 
canonico. “ Or even sail back,” continued the captain. “ O 
Santa Vergine!” cried in anguish the canonico. “despon¬ 
dency,” said the captain, with calm solemnity, “ has left many a 
man to l)e tlirown overboard; it even renders the plague, and 
many other disorders, more fatal. Thirst, too, has a powerful 
effect in exasperating them. Overcome such weaknesses, or I 
must do my duty. The health of the ship^s company is placed 
under my care; and our lord Abdul, if he suspected the ])cst, 
would throw a Jew, or a Christian, or even a bale of silk, into 
the sea: such is the disinterestedness and magnanimity of my lord 
Abdul.” “ He believes in fate, does he not ?” said the canonico. 
“ Doubtless; but he says it is as much fated that he should throw 
into the sea a fellow who is infected, as tliat the fellow should 
have ever been so.” “Save me, O save me!” cried *the 
canonico, moist as if the spray had pelted him. “ Willingly, if 
possible,” answered calmly the master. “ At present I can dis¬ 
cover no certain symptoms; for sweat, unless followed by general 
prostration, both of muscular strength and animal spirits, may be 
cured without a hook at the heel.” “ Giesu-Maria! ” ejacula¬ 
ted the canonico. 

EugeniuSu And the monster could withstand that appeal ? 

Filippo, It seems so. The renegade who related to • me, on 
my return, these events as they happened, was very circumstantial. 
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He is a Corsican, and had killed many men in battle, and more 
out; but is (he gave me his word for it) on the whole an honest 
man. « 

Eugenius^ How so lionest ? and a renegadi* ? 

Filippo, He declared to me that, although the Mahometan is 
the best religion to live in, the Christian is the best to die in ; and 
that, when lie has made his fortune, he will nuike Iiis confession, 
and lie snugly in the bosom of the Church. 

Eugenius. See here the triumphs of our holy faitli! The 
lost sheep will be found again. 

Filippo. Having played the butcher first.* 

Eugenius. Return we to that bad man, the master or captain, 
who evinced no such dispositions. 

Filippo. He added, “The other captives, though older men, 
have stouter hearts than tliine.” “ Alas ! they arc longer used 
to hardshijis,’^ answered he. “ Dost thou believe, in thy con¬ 
science,’* said the captain, “ that the water we have aboard would 
be harrnless to them ? for we have no other ; and wine is costly; 
and our quantity might be insufficient for those who can afford to 
pay for it.” “ I will answer for their lives,” replied the canonico. 
‘•With thy own interrogated sharply the Tunisian. “'I must 
not tempt God,” said, in tears, the religious man. “ Let us be 
plain,” vsaid the master. “ Thou knowest thy money is safe ; I 
myself counted it before thee when 1 brought it from the 
scrivener’s. Thou hast sixty broad gold pieces: wilt thou bo 
answerable, to the whole amount of them, for the lives of thy two 
countrymen if they drink this water“O Sir!” said the 
canonico, “I will give it, if, only for these few days of voyage, 
you vouchsafe me one bottle daily of that restorative wine of 
BorjJcaux. The other two are less liable to die plague: they do 
not sorrow and sweat as I do. They are spare men. There is 
enougii of me to infect a fleet with it; and I cannot Ix'ar to 
think of being any wise the cause of evil to my fellow-creatures.” 
“ The wine is my patron’s,” crieti the Tunisian ; “ he leaves 
every thing at my discretion : should I deceive him I ” “ If he 

leaves every thing at your discretion,” observed the logician of 
Pesaro, “there is no deceit in disposing of it.” The master 
appeared to be satisfied with the argument. “ Thou shalt not 
find me exacting,” said he ; “ give me the sixty pieces, and the 
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wine shall be thine.” At a signal, when the contract was agreed 
to, the two slaves entered bringing a hamper of jars. “ Read the 
contract before thou signest,” cried the master. He •read: 
“ How is this ? how is this ? Sixty golden ducats to the brothers 
jintonio and Bernaho Piininiy for *wine received from them P ** 
The aged men tottered under the stroke of joy ; and Bernabo, 
who wouhi have embraced his brother, fainted. 

On rhe morrow there was a calm, and the weather was ex¬ 
tremely sultry. The canonico sat in his shirt on deck, and was 
surprised to see, I forget which of the brothers, drink from a gob¬ 
let a prodigious draught of water. “ Hold ! ” cried he angrily: 
“ you may cat instead ; but putrid or Kulphurcous water, you have 
heard, may pioduce the j)lague, and honest men be the sufferers 
by your folly and intemperance,” They assured him the water 
was tasteless, and very excellent, and had been kept cool in the 
same kind of earthen jars as the wine. He tasted it and lost his 
patience. It was better, he protested, than any wine in the world. 
They begged his acceptance of the jar containing it. ^ut the 
mavSter, who had witnessed at a distance the whole proceeding, 
now advanced; and, placing his hand against it, sjiid sternly, “Let 
him have his own.” Usually, when he had emptied the second 
bottle, a desire of converting the Mahometans came over him; 
and they sliowed themselves much less obstinate and refractory 
than they are generally thought. He selected those for edification 
who swore the oftenest and the loudest by the prophet; and he 
Imsti'd in his heart of having overcome, by precept and example, 
the stiffest tenet of their abominable creed. Certainly they drank 
wine, and somewhat freely. The canonico clapj)ed his hands, 
and declared that even some of the apostles had been more per¬ 
tinacious recusants of the faidi. ^ 

Eugenius. Did he so ? Cappari! 1 would not have made 
him a bishop for twice the money if I had known it earlier. 
Could not he have left them alone ? Suppose one or other of 
them did doubt and persecute, was he the man to blab it out 
among the heathen ? 

Filippo* A judgment, it appears, fell on him for so doing, 
A very quiet sailor, who had always declined his invitations, and 
had always heard his arguments at a distance and in silence, 
being pressed and urged by him, and reproved somewhat airo- 
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gantly and loudly, as less docile than his messmates, at last lifted 
up his leg behind him, pulled off his right slipper, and counted 
delibeAtely and distinctly thirty-nine sound strokes of the same 
on the canoriico*3 broadest tablet, which (please your Holiness) 
might be called, not inaptly, fiom that day, the tiblet of memory. 
In vain he cried out. Some of the mariners made their moves at 
chess, and waved their left-hands as if desirous of no interruption ; 
others went backward and forward about their business, and took 
no more notice than if their messmate was occupied in caulking a 
seam or notching a flint. THe master himself, who saw the opera¬ 
tion, heard the complaint in the evening, and lifted up his shoulders 
and eyebrows as if the whole were quite unknown to him. Then, 
iicting as judge-advocate, he called the young man before him and 
repeated the accusation. To this tlie defence was purely interro¬ 
gative. ** Why would he convert me ? I never converted him.” 
Turning to his spiritual guide, he said, “ 1 quite forgive thee j 
nay, 1 am ready to appear in thy favor, and to declare that, in 
general,*thou hast been more decorous than people of thy faith 
and profession usually arc, and hast not scattered on deck tliat 
inflammatoiy language which I, habited in the dress of a ’ Greek, 
heard last Easter. 1 went into three churches ; and the preachers 
in all three denounced the curse of Allah on every soul that dif¬ 
fered from them a tittle. They were children of perdition, child¬ 
ren of darkness, children of the devil, one and all. It seemed a 
matter of wonder to me, that, in such numerous families and of 
such indifferent parentage, so many slippers were kept under the 
heel. Mine, in an evil hour, escaped me; but I quite forgive 
thee. After this free pardon, I will indulge thee with a short 
specimen of my preaching. I will call none of you a generation 
of vipers, as ye call one another; for vipers neitlier bite nor eat 
during many months of the year, I will call none of you wolves 
in sheep’s clothing; for, if ye are, it must be acknowledged that 
the clothing is very clumsily put on.You priests, however, take 
people’s souls aboard whether they will or not, just as we do your 
bodies; and you make them pay much more for keeping tlicse in 
slavery than we make you pay for setting you free, body and soul 
together. You declare that the precious souls, to the especial care 
of which Allah has called and appointed you, frequently grow 
corrupt, and stink in his nostrils. Now, I invoke thy own testi- 
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mony to the fact: thy soul, gross as I imagine it to be from the 
greasy wallet that holds it, had no carnal thoughts whatsoever, 
and that thy carcass did not even receive a fly-blow whilcf it was 
under my custody. Thy guardian angel (I speak, it in humility) 
could not ventilate thee better. Nevertheless, I should scorn to 
demand a single maravedi for my labor and skill, or for the wear 
and tear of my pantofle. My reward will be in Paradise, where 
a Houri is standing in the shade, above a vase of gold and silver 
fish, with a kiss on her lip, and an unbroken pair of green slippers 
in her hand for me.” Saying which, he took off his foot again 
the one he had been using, and showed the sole of it, first to the 
master, then to all the crew; and declared it had become (as they 
might see) so smooth and oily by the application, that it was 
dangerous to walk on deck in it. 

Eugenhis, Seei what notions these creatures have, both of 
their fool’s paradise and of our holy faith! I'he seven sacra¬ 
ments, I warrant you, go for nothing! Purgatory, purgatory 
itself, goes for noUiing! • 

Filippo, Holy Father! we must stop thee. That does not go 
for nothing, however. 

Eugmitts, Filippo! God forbid I should suspect thee of any 
heretical taint; but this smells veiy like it. If thou hast it now, 
tell me honestly. I mean, hold thy tongue. Florentines are 
rather lax. Even Son Cosimo might be strictcj*, so they say,— 
perhaps his enemies. The great always have them abundantly, 
beside those by whom they are served, and tliose also whom they 
serve. Now would I give a silver rose, with my benediction on 
it, to know of a certainty what became of those poor creatures, 
the abbates. The initiatory rite of Mahometanism is most 
diabolically malicious. According to the canons of our Calholic 
Church, it disqualifies the neophyte for holy orders, without going 
so for as adapting him to the choir of the pontifical chapel. Th^ 
limp; they halt. 

FiUppo, Beatitude! which of them ? 

Eugmius, The unbelievers: they surely are found wanting, 

Filippo, The unbelievers too ? 

Eugmius, Ay, ay, thou half renegade! Couldst not thou 
go over with a purse of silver, and try whether the souls of these 
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captives be recoverable! Even if they should have submitted to 
such unholy rites, I venture to say they have r(’])ented. 

F^ippo, The devil is in them, if they have not. 

Eugenius. They may become again as good Christians as 
before. 

Filippo. Easily, methinks. 

Eugenius. Not so easily; but by aid of Holy Church in the 
administration of indulgences. 

Filippo. They never wanted those, whatever they want. 

Eugenius. The corsair, then, is not ©ne of those ferocious 
creatures which apjjear to connect our sjiecies with the lion and 
panther. 

Filippo. By no means, Holy Father! He is an honest man ; 
so are many of his countrymen, bating the sacrament. 

Eugenius. Bating! poor beguiled Filippo! Being unbap¬ 
tized, they are only as the beasts that perish; nay worse •, for, 
the soul being imperishable, it must stick to their bodies at the 
last wliether they will or no, and must sink with it into the 
fire and brimstone. 

, Filippo, Dnbaptized! why, they baptize every morrung. 

Eugenius* Worse and worse! I thought they only missed 
the stirrup; I find they overleap the saddle. Obstinate, blind 
reprobates! of whom it is written—krf whom it is written—of 
whom, I say, it is v/ritten—-as shall be manifest before men and 
angels in the day of wiath. 

Filippo. More is the pity! for they are hospil^ible, frank, 
and courteous. It is delightful to sec their gardens, when one 
has not the weeding and im’gation of tliem. What fruit! what 
foliage! what trellises! what a!c what a contest of 1 ‘ and 

jessiminc for supremacy in odor ! of lute and nightingale for 
victory in song! And how the little bright ripples of the docile 
%ooka, the fresher for their races, leap up against one another, to 
look on ! and how they chirrup a id applaud, as if they too had 
a voice .of some importance in these parties of pleasure that are 
loath to separate! 

Eugemus. Parties of pleasure! birds, finiits, shallow-running 
waters, lute-players, and wantons! Parties of pleasure! and 
composed of these! Tell me now, Filippo, tell me truly, what 
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complexion in general have the discreeter females of that hapless 
country. 

Filippo. The color of an orange-flower, on which an over¬ 
laden bee has left a slight suffusion of her purest honey. 

Eu^enius. We must open their eyes. 

Ftlippo, Knowing what excellent hides the slippers of this 
people are made of, I never once ventured on their less perfect 
theology, fearing to find it written that I should be abed on my 
face the next fortnight. My master had expressed his astonish¬ 
ment that a religion so admirable as ours was represented, should 
be the only one in the world the precepts of which are dis¬ 
regarded by all conditions of men. ‘‘ Our Prophet,” siiid he, 
“ our Prophet ordered us to go forth and conquer: we did it: 
yours ordered you to sit quiet and forbear; and, after spitting 
in his face, you threw the order back into it, and fought like 
devils.** 

Eugenius. The barbarians mlk of our Holy Scriptures as if 
they understood them perfectly. The impostor they foll6w has 
notjiing but fustian and rliodonjontade in his iin])udent lying book 
from beginning to end. I know it, Filippo, from those who 
have contrasted it, page by page, paragraph by paragraph, and 
have given the knave his due. 

Filippo. Abdul is by no means deficient in a good opinion of 
his own capacity and his Prophct*s all-sufficiency ; but he never 
took me to task about my faith or his own. 

Eugenius. How wert thou mainly occupied ? 

Filippo. 1 will give your Holiness a sample both of my 
employments and of his character. He wius going one evening to 
a country-house, about fifteen miles from Tunis ; and he ordered 
me to accompany him. I found there a spacious garden, overrun 
with wild-flowers, and most luxuriant giass, in irregular tufts, 
according to the dryness or the humidity of the spot. The 
clematis overtopped the lemon and orange trees; and the peren¬ 
nial pea sent forth here a pink blossom, here a purple, here a 
white one, and, aftri holding (as it were) a short conversation 
with tlie humbler plants, sjirang up about an old cypress, played 
among its branches, and mitigated its gloom. White pigeons, and 
others in color like the dawn of day, looked down on us and 
ceased to coo, until some of their companions, in whom they had 
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more confidence, encouraged them loudly from remoter boughs, 
or alighted on the shoulders of Abdul, at whose side I was 
standing. A few of them examined me in every position their 
inquisitive eyes could take ; displaying all the advantages of their 
versatile necks, and pretending queniious fear in the midst of 
petulant approaches. 

Eugenius. Is it of pigeons thou art talking, O Filippo ? I 
hope it may be. 

Filippo. Of AbduFs pigeons. He was fond of taming all 
creatures,—men, horses, pigeons, equally; but he tamed them ail 
by kindness. In this wilderness is -an edifice not unlike our 
Italian chapter-houses built by the Lombards, with long narrow 
windows, high above the ground. The centre is now a bath, the 
waters of which, in another part of the enclosure, had supplied a 
fountain, at present in ruins, and covered by tufted canes, and by 
every variety of aquatic plants. The structure has no remains of 
roof; and, of six windows, one alone is unconcealed by ivy. 
This had been walled up long ago, and the cement in the inside 
of it was hard and polished. “ Lippi! ** said Abdul to me, after 
I had long admired the place in silence, I leave to thy super- 
"intendence this bath and garden. Be sparing of the leaves and 
branches; make paths only wide enough for me. Let me st*e no 
mark of hatchet or pruning-hook, and tell the laborers that who¬ 
ever takes a nest or an egg shall be impaled.^* 

Eugenius. Monster! so tlien he would really have impaled a 
poor wretch for eating a bird’s egg? How disproportionate is the 
punishment to the oflence! 

Filippo. He efficiently checked in his slaves the desire of 
transgressing his command. To spare them as much as possible, 
I (jrclered them merely to open a few spaces, and to remove the 
weaker trees from the stronger. Meanwhile I drew on the 
smooth blank window the figure of Abdul and of a beautiful girl. 

Eugemus. Rather say handmaiden : choicer expression, more 
decorous. 

Filippo. Holy Father! I have been lately so much out of 
practice, I take the first that comes in my way. Handmaiden I 
will use in preference for the future. 

Eugemus. On then ! and God speed thee ! 

Filippo. I drew Abdul with a blooming handmaiden. One 
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of his feet is resting on her lap, and she is drying the ankle -with 
a saffron robe, of which the greater part is fallen in doing it* 
That she is a bondmaid is discernible, not only by her occujAition, 
but by her humility and patience, by her loose and flowing brown 
hair, and by her eyes expressing the timidity at once of servitude 
and of fondness. The countenance was taken from fancy, and 
was the loveliest I could imagine; of the figure I had some idea, 
having seen it to advantage in Tunis. After seven days Abdul 
returned. He was delighted with the improvement made in the 
garden. I requested him to visit the bath. “We can do 
nothing to that,” answered he, impatiently. “There is no 
sudatory, no dormitory, no dressing-room, no couch. Sometimes 
I sit an hour there in the summer, because I never found a fly in 
it; the piincjpai curse of hot countries, and against which plague 
there is ncithei prayer nor amulet, nor indeed any liuman defence,” 
He went away into the house. At dinner, he sent me from his 
tiible some quails and ortolans, and tomatoes and honey and rice; 
beside a basket of fruit covered with moss and bay-leaves, .under 
which I found a verdino fig, deliciously ripe, and bearing the im¬ 
pression of several small teetii, but certiinly no reptile’s. 

Eugmius* There might have been poison in them, for all that. ‘ 

Filippo. About two hours had passed, when I heard a whirr 
and a crash in the windows of the bath (where I had dined and 
was about to sleep), occasioned by the settling and again the flight 
of some pheasants. Abdul entered. “ Beard of the Prophet! 
what hast thou been doing? That is myself! No, no, Lippi I 
thou never canst have seen her: the face proves it; but those 
limbs! thou hast divined them aright; thou hast had sweet 
dreams them ! Dreams are large possessions j in them the pos¬ 
sessor may cease to possess his own. To the slave, O Allah!,to 
the slave is permitted what is not his!—I burn with anguish to 
think how much—yea, at that very hour. I would not another 
should, even in a dream—But, Lippi! thou never canst have 
seen above the sandal ? ” To which I answered, “ I never have 
allowed my eyes to look even on that. But if any one of my 
lord Abdul’s fair slaves resembles, as they surely must all do, in 
duty and docility, the figure I have represented, let it express to 
him my congratulation on his happiness.” “ I believe,” said he, 
** such representations are forbidden by the Koran ; but, as 1 do 
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not remember it, I do not sin. There it shnll stiy, unless the 
angel Gabriel comes to forbid it.” He smiled in saying so. 

There is hope of this Abdul. His faith hangs 
about him more like oil than pitch. 

Filippo. He inquired of me whether I often thought of those 
I loved in Italy, and whether I could bring them before my eyes 
at will. To remove all suspicion from him, I declared 1 always 
could, and tliat one beautiful object occupied all die cells of my 
brain by night and day. He paused and pondered, and then s;iid, 
*‘Thou dOvSt not love deeply.” I thought I had given the true 
signs. No, Lippi! we who love ardently, we, with all our 
wishes, all the efforts of our souls, cannot bring before us the 
features which, while they were present, we thought it inijiossiblc 
we ever could forgot. Alas! when we most Jove the absent, 
when we most desire to see her, we try in vain to bring her image 
back to us. The troubled heart shakes and confounds it, even as 
mfiled waters do ivith shadows. Hateful tilings arc more hateful 
when jthey haunt our sleep ; the lovely ffee away, or arc changed 
into less lovciy.” 

Eugenius. What figures now have these unbelievers ? 

Filippo. Various in their combinations as the letters oi the 
numerals; but they all, like these, signify something. Almeida 
(did I not inform your Holiness ?) has large hazel eyes— 

Eugt'tiius* Has she? thou never toldest me that. Well, well! 
and what else has she ? Mind ! be cautious I use decent terms. 

Filippo^ Somewhat pouting lips, 

Eugtniuu Ha! ha! What did they pout at ? 

Filippo. And she is rather plump than otherwise. 

Eugenius. No harm in that. 

(Ftlippo. And moreover is cool, smooth, and firm as a nectarine 
gathered before sunrise. 

Eugenius. Ha ! ha! do not remind me of nectarines, I am 
very fond of them ; and this is not the season! Sucli females as 
thou dcscribest are said to be among the likeliest to give reasonable 
cause for suspicion. I would not judge harshly, I would not 
think uncharitably; but, unhappily, being at so great a distance from 
spiritual aid, peradventure a desire, a suggestion, an inkling-—ay ? 
If she, the lost Almeida, came before thee when her master was 
absent—^which I trust she never did—But thOsSe flowers and shrubs 
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and odors and alleys and long grass and alcoves might strangely 
hold, perplex, and entangle two incautious young persons—^ay ? 

Filippo. I confessed all I had to confess in this matttiSr, the 
evening I landed. 

Eugenius, Ho! I am no candidate for a seat at the rehearsal 
of confessions; but perhaps my absolution might be somewhat 
more pleasing and unconditional. Well! well! since I am un¬ 
worthy of such confidence, go about thy business—paint! paint! 

Filippo* Am I so unfortunate as to have offended your 
Beatitude ? 

Eugenius. Offend mr, man! who offends me ^ T took an 
interest in thy adventures, and was concerned lest thou mightest 
have sinned; for, by my soul! t’ilippo! those are the women 
that tlic devi! hath set his mark on. 

F'dippo. It would do your Holiness’s heart good to rub it out 
again, wherever he may Iiave had the cunning to make it. 

Eugenius. Deep ! deep ! 

Filippo. Yet it may be got at; she being a Biscayan by^birth, 
as she told me, and not only baptized, but going by sea along the 
coast for confirmation, when she was captured. 

Eugenius. Alas ! to what an imposition of hands was this 
tender young tiling devoted * Poor soul! 

Filippo. I sigh for her myself when I think of her. 

Eugenius, Beware lest the sigh be mundane, and lest the 
thought recur too often. I wish it were presently in my power 
to examine her myself on her condition. What thinkest thou ! 

Eilippo. Holy Father! she would laugh in your face. 

Eugenius. So lost! 

Filippo. She declared to me she thought she should have 
died, from the instant she was captured until slie was comforted 
by Abdul; but tliut she was quite sure she should if she were 
ransomed. 

Eugenius. Has the wretch then shaken her faith ? 

Filippo. The vciy last thing he would think of doing. Never 
did I see the virtue of resignation in higher perfection tlian in the 
laughing, light-hearted Almeida. 

Eugenius. Lamentable! Poor lost creature! lost in this 
world and in the next. 
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Filippo, Wlwt couJd she do ? how could slu* help herself? 

Eugetiim. She might have torn his eyes out, and have died a 
niait]fr. 

Filippo. Or have been bastinadoed, whijjped, and given up to 
the cooks and scullions for it. 

Eugenius. Martyrdom is the more glorious the greater the 
indignities it endures. 

Filippo. Almeida seems unambitious. There are many in our 
Tuscany wlio would jump at the crown over those sloughs and 
briers, rather than perish without them ; she never sighs after the 
like. 

Eugenius. Nevertheless, what must she witness! what abomin¬ 
ations ! what superstitions! 

Filippo. Abdul neither practises nor exacts any other super¬ 
stition than ablutions. 

Eugenius. Dett'stable rates! without our authority. I venture 
to affirm that, in the whole of Italy and Spain, no convent of 
monks or nuns contains a bath ; and that the worst inmate of either 
would shudder at the idea of observing such a practice in common 
with the unbeliever. For the washing of the feet indeed we have 
the authority of the earlier Christians; and it may’ be done, but 
solemnly and sparingly. Thy residence among the Mahometans, 
I am afraid, hath rendered thee more favourable to them than 
beseems a Catholic, and thy mind, I do suspect, sometimes goes 
back into Barbary unreluctantly. 

Filippo. While I continued in that country, although I was 
well treated, I often wished myscif away, thinking of my friends 
in Florence,—of music, of painting, of our villegiatura at the 
vintage-time ; whether in the green and narrow glades of Pratol- 
ino, with lofty trees above u*., and little rills unseen, and little 
bells about the necks of sheep and goals, tinkling together ambigu¬ 
ously ; or amid the gray quarries, or under the majestic walls of 
ancient Fiesole j or down in the woods of the Doccia, where die 
cypresses are of such girth that, when a youth stands against one 
of them, and a maiden stands opposite, and tlioy clasp it, their 
hands at the time do little more than meet. Beautiful scenes, on 
which Heaven smiles eternally, how often has my heart ached 
for you ! He who hath lived in this country can enjoy no distant 
one. He breathes here another air; he lives more life ; a brighter 
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sun invigorates his studies, and serener stiirs influence his repose. 
Barbary hath also the blessing of climate ; and, although I do not 
desire to be there again, I feel sometimes a kind of regret at 
leaving it. A bell warbles the more mcllifluously in the air when 
the sound of the stroke is over, and when another swims out from 
underneath it, and pants upon the element that gave it biith. In 
like manner, the recollection of a thing is frequently more pleasing 
than the actuality : what is harsh is dropped in the space between. 
There is in Abdul a nobility of soul on which I often have 
reflected with admiration. I have seen many of the higliest rank 
and distinction, in whom I could find nothing of the great man, 
excepting a fondness for low company, and an aptitude to shy and 
start at every spark of genius or virtue that sprang up above or be¬ 
fore tirem. Abdul was solitary, but affable; he was proud, but 
patient and complacent. I ventured once to ask him, how the 
master of so rich a house in the city, of so many slavCvS, of so many 
horses and mules, of such cornfields, of such pastures, of such gar¬ 
dens, woods, and fountains, should experience any deliglit or 
satisfaction in infesting the open sea, the high-road of nations ? 
Instead of answering my question, he asked me in return, whether 
I would not respect any relative of mine who avenged his country,' 
enriched himself by his bravery, and endeared to him his friends 
and relatives by his bounty ? On my reply in the affirmative, he 
said that hivs family had been deprived of possessions in Spain, 
much more valuable than all the ships and cargoes he could ever 
hope to capture, and that the remains of his nauon were tlireatened 
with ruin and expulsion. 

“ I do not fight,” said he, “whenever it suits the convenience, 
or gratifies the malignity or the caprice, of two silly, quarrelsome 
princes; drawing my sword in jierf'ectly good-humour, and sheaA- 
ing it again at word of command, just when 1 begin to get into a 
}>assion. No: 1 fight on my own account; not as a hired assassin, 
or still baser journeyman.” 

Eugenius, It appears, then, really that die infidels have some 
semblances of magnanimity and generosity ? 

Ftllipo, I thought so when I turned over the many changes 
of fine linen ; and I was little short of conviction when I found 
at the bottom of my chest two hundred Venetian zecchins. 

Eugmius, Corpo di Bacco! Better things, far better things, 
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I would fain do for thee, not exactly of this description; it 
would excite many heart-burnings. Information has been laid 
beford me, Filippo, that thou art atfciched to a certain young 
pepon, by name, Lucrezia, daughter of Francesco Buti, a citizen 
of Prato, 

Filippo. I acknowledge my attachment: it continues. 

Eugenius. Furthermore, that thou hast olFspring by her. 

Filippo. Alas I *tis undeniable. 

Eugenius. I will not only legitimatize the said offspring by 
moiu proprio and rescript to consistory and chancery— 

Filippo. Holy Father! Holy Father! For the love of the 
Virgin, not a word to consistory or chancery, of the two hun¬ 
dred zecchins. As I hope for siilvation, I have but forty left; 
and thirty-nine would not serve them. 

Eugenius. Fear nothing. Not only will I perform what I 
have jrroniised, not only will I give the strictest order that no 
money be demanded by any ofticci’ of my courts, but, under the 
seal of Si Peter, I will declare thee and Lucrezia Buti man and 
wife. 

, Filippo. Man and wife! 

Eugenius. Moderate thy transport. 

Filippo. O Holy Father! may I speak? 

Eugenius. Surely, she is not the wife of another ? 

Filippo. No indeed. 

Eugenius. Nor witliln the degrees of consanguinity and 
affinity ? 

Filippo. No, no, no. But — man and wife ! Consistory 
and chancery are nothing to this fulmination. 

^ Eugenius. How so ? 

^Filippo. It is man and wife the first fortniglit, but wife and 
man ever after. Tlie two figures change places: tlie unit is the 
decimal, and the decimal is the unit. 

Eugenius. What tlien can I do for thee ? 

FtUppo. I love Lucrezia ; let me love her ; let her love me. 
I can make her at any time what she is not: I could never make 
her again what she is, 

Eugenius. The only thing I can do, then, is to promise I 
will forget that I have heard any thing about the matter. But, 
to forget it, I must hear it first. 
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Filippo^ In the beautiful little town of Prato, reposing in its 
idleness against the hill that protects it from the nortli, and 
looking over fertile meatlows, southward to Poggio CJijano, 
westward to Pistoja, there is the convent of Santfi Margarita. I 
was invited by the sisters to paint an altar-piece for the chapel. 
A novice of fifteen, my own sweet Lucrezia, came one day alone 
to see me work at my Madonna. Her blessed countenance had 
already looked down on every beholder lower by the knees. I 
myself, who made her, could almost liave worshipjsed lier. 

JSugenius. Not while incomplete : no half-virgin will do. 

Filippo. But there knelt Lucrezia ! there she knelt! first 
looking with devotion at the Madonna, then with admiring 
wondcj' and grateful delight at the artist. Could so little a heart 
he divided ? 'Twerc a pity 1 There was enough for me ; tliere 
is never enough for the Madonna. Resolving on a sudden that 
the object of my love should be the object of adoration to 
thousands, horn and unborn, I swept my brush across the 
maternal face, and left a blank in heaven. The little girl 
screamed: I pressed her to my bosom. 

Fugenius. In tlie chapel ? 

FihjipH). I knew not where ] was : I thought I was in 
Paradise. 

Eugmlus. If it was not in the chapel, the sin is venial. But 
a brush ag«ain8t a Madonna’s mouth is worse than a beard against 
her votai y’s. 

Filippo. I thought so too, Holy Father ! 

Eugenius. Thou sayest thou hast forty zecchins: I will try 
in due season to add forty more. The fisherman must not venture 
to measure forces with the pirate. Farewell! I pray God, my 
son Filippo, to have thee alway in his holy keeping. *' 
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XJ,X. WILLIAM WALLACE AND KING 

EDWARD 


Edward. Whom seest thou liere ? 

Wfdlace. The King of England. 

Edward. And thou abascst not thy head before the majesty 
of the sceptre! 

Wallace. I did. 

Edward. T marked it not. 

Wallace. God beheld it when I did it; and he knoweth, dvS 
doth king Edward, fiovv devoutly in my heart's strength 1 fought 
for it. 

Edward. Robber! for what sceptre? Who commissioned 
thee ? 

Wallace. My country. 

Edward. Thou liest: there is no country where there is no 
king. 

, Wallace. Sir, it were unbecoming to ask in tlii^ palace, why 
there is no king in my country. 

Edward. To spare thy modesty, then, I will inform dice. 
Because the kingdr>m is mine. Thou hast rebelled against me ; 
thou hast presumed even to carry arms again.-^t botli of those nobles, 
Bruce and Cummin, who contended for tlie iScottiah throne, and 
with somewhat indeed of lawyer’s likelihood. 

Wallace. They placed the Scottish throne under the English. 

Edward. Audacious churl! is it not meet ? 

Wallace. In Scotland we think otherwise. 

^Edward. Rebels do, subverters of order, low ignorant knaves, 
without any stake in the country. It h.ath pleased God to bless 

Landor ha« taken stunt* of tlip tacts of this dialogue liom the account 
given in Hume’s history. Many Scotch historian -j assett that the 
colloquy between Bruce and Wallace on the Carronsidc determined the 
former to devote himself to the cause of Scotland. W^allace was betrayed 
by Menteith in the summer, and was brought to London in August—not 
in the winter as Landor allirms. Edwaid the First in this Conversation 
is painted unreasonably black. (Imag, Convers., iv. Works, i.. 1S46. 
Woiks, iii., 1876.)] 
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my arms ; what fnrtlier manifestation of our just claims demandest 
thou ? Silence becomes thee. 

Wallace. Where God is named. What is now to the* right 
bank of a river, is to the left when wc have crossed it and look 
round, 

Edward. Thou wouldst be witty truly ! Who was wittiest, 
thou or I, when thy companion Menteith delivered thee into my 
hands ^ 

Wallace. Unworthy companions arc not the peculiar curse of 
private men. I chose not Menteith for his treachery, nor re¬ 
warded him for it. Sir, I have contended with you face to face ; 
but would not here: your gloiy eclipses mine, if this be glory. 

Edward. 80 , thou wouldst place thyself on a level with 
princes! 

Wallace. Willingly, if they attacked my country; and above 
them. 

Edward. Dost thou remember the Cai*ron-side, when your 
aimy was beaten and dispersed ? 

Wallace. By the defection of Cummin and the arrogance of 
Stuan, 

Edward. Recollectest thou the colloquy that Bruce con-' 
descended to hold with thee across the river ? 

Wallace. 1 do, sir. Why would not he, being your soldier, 
and fighting loyally against his native land, pass the water, and ex- 
tenninate an army so beaten and dispersed ? saddle-skirts 

had been rather the stiffer on tlie morrow, but he might have 
never felt them. Why not finibh the business at once ? 

Edward. He wished to jjeisuadc tfiee, loose reviler, that thy 
resistance was useless. 

Wallace. He might have made himself heard better if he Ijad 
come across. 

Edward. No trifling; no arguing with me; no remarks here, 
caitiff! Thou canst not any longer be ignorant that he hath slain 
his competitor, Cummin ; that my troops surround him ; and that 
he perhaps may now repent the levity of his reproaches against 
thee. I may my self have said a hasty word or two; but thou 
hast nettled me. My anger soon }>asscs. I never punish in an 
enemy any thing else than obstinacy. I did not counsel the 
accusations and malignant taunts of Bruce, 
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Wallace. Sir, I do not bear them in mind. 

Edward. No ? 

E/idlace. Indeed, 1 neither do nor would. 

Edward. Dull wretch! 1 should never forget such. I can 
make allowances; I am a king. I would flay him alive for half 
of them, and make him swallow back the other lialf without his 
skin. 

Wallace. Few have a right to punish ; all to pardon. 

Edward. I perceive thou hast at last some glimmering of 
shame; and adversity makes thee Chnstian-like. 

Wallace. Adversity, then, in exercising her power, loses her 
name and features. King Edward! thou hast raised me among 
men. Without thy banners and bows in army against me, I had 
sunk into utter forgetfulness. Thanks to thee for placing me, 
eternally, where no strength of mine could otherwise have borne 
me! Tlianks to thee for bathing my sjurit in deep thoughts, in 
refreshing calm, in sacred stillness! This, O King! is the bath 
for kiUghthood: after this it may feast, and hear bold and sweet 
voices, and mount to its repose. 

. I thought it hard to be seized and bound and betrayed by those 
in whom I trusted. I giicved that a valiant soldier (such is 
Menteith) should act so. Unhappily! he must now avoid all 
men’s discourses. ’Twill pierce his heart to hca) censures on the 
disloyal; and praises on the loyal will dry up its innermost drop. 
Two friends can never more embrace in hivS presence but he shall 
curse them in the bitterness of his and his sword shall spring 
up to cleave them. ** Alas! ” will he say to himself, ** is it thus ? 
was it thus when I d;ew it for my country?” 

Edward. Think now of other matters: think, what I sug- 
gtfkted, of thy reproaches/'* 

Wallace. 1 have none to make myself. 

Edward. Be it so: 1 did not talk about that any longer. 

Wallace. What others, then, can touch or reach me ? 

Edward. Such as Bruce’s. 

Wallace. ReproachcvS they were not; foi- none were ever 
cast against me: but taunts they were, not unraingled with 
invitations. 

[S First ed. reads: “ reproaches, which no doubt thou deemest un¬ 
merited. IVuUace^' &c.] 
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Edward. The same invitations, and much greater, I now 
rej)cat. Tiiou shalt govern Scotland for me. 

Wallace. Scotland, sir, shall be governed for none: sheets old 
enough to stand by herself, Juid to stand upright; the blows she 
hath received have not broken her loins. 

Edward. Come, come, Wallace! thou hast sense and spirit: 
confess to me fairly that, if thou weit at liberty, thou wouldst gladly 
make Brace regret his ill-treatment of thee. 

Wallace. Well, then, I do confess it. 

Edward. Sonictliing would I myself hazard,—not too much; 
but prudently and handsomely. Tell me now plainly—for I love 
plain-speaking and every thing free and open—in what manner 
thou wouldst set about it; and perhaps, God willing, I may 
provide the means. 

Wallace. Sir, you certainly would not: it little suits your 
temper and disposition. 

Edward. Faidi! not so little as thou supposest. Mag¬ 
nanimity and long-suffering have grown upon me, and well become 
me ; but they have not produced all the good I might have ex¬ 
pected from them. Joyfully <is I would try them again, at any 
propel opportunity, there is nothing I am not bound to do, in 
dearness to my people, to rid myself of an enemy. 

In my mind no expressions could be more insulting tlian Bruce’s, 
when he accused thee, a low and vulgar man (how canst thou 
help that ?), of wishing to jiosscss the crown. 

Wallace. He was right 

Edward. How! astonishment! Thou wouldst then have 
suurpcd the sovereignty! 

Wallace. I possessed a greater power by war than peace could 
ever give me; yet I invited and exhorted the legitimate heir of 
the throne to fight for it and receive it. If there is any satisfac¬ 
tion or gratification in being the envy of men, I had enough and 
greatly more than enough of it, when even those I love envied 
me: what would have been my portion of it, had I possessed tliat 
which never should have been mine r' 

Edward. Why, then, siiyest thou that Bruce was right ? 

Wallace. He judged, as most men do, from his own feelings. 
Many have worn crowns; some have deserved them: I have 
done neither. 
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Edward, Return to Scotland; bring me Bruce's head back; 
and rule the kingdom as viceroy. 

IVullace. I would rather nuke him luc his words against me, 
and hear him. 

Edward, Thou shalt. 

Wallace, Believe me, sir, you would repenr t>f your per¬ 
mission. 

Edward. No, by the saints ! 

Wallace, You would indeed, sir. » 

Edward. Go, and try me ; do not^ hesitate ; I see thou art 
half inclined; I may never make the vsame olfer again. 

Wallace, I will not go. 

Edward, Weak, wavering man ! hath imprisonment in one 
day or two wrought such a change in thee ? 

Wallace, Slavery soon does it; but 1 am, and will ever be, 
unchanged. 

Edward, It was not well, nor by my order, that thou wert 
dragged along the load, barefooted and bareheaded, while it 
snowed Throughout all the journey, 

Wallace. Certainly, sir, you did not order it to snow fiom the 
'latter days of December till the middle of January; but whatever 
else was done, if my guard spake the truth— 

Edward. He lied, he lied, he lied— 

Wallace. —or the warrant he showed me is -mthentic, was done 
according to your royal order. 

Edward. What! are my officers turned Into constables ? base 
varlets ! ■ It must have seemed hard, Wallace ! 

Wallace, Not that, indeed: for I went barefooted in my 
youth, and have mostly been bareheaded when I have not been 
in tattle. But to be thrust and shoven into the courtyard; to 
shiver under the pent-house from which the wind had blown the 
thatch, while the blazing fire within made the snow upon the 
opposite roof redden like the dawn ; to wax faint, ahungered, and 
athirst, when, within arm's lengtli of me, men pushed the full cup 
away, and would drink no more,—to that I had never been accus¬ 
tomed in my country. The dogs, honester and kinder folks than 
most, but rather dull in the love of hospitality, unless in the begin¬ 
ning some pains are taken with them by their masters, tore my 
scant gear; and then your soldiers felt their contempt more natural 
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and easy. The poor curs had done for them what their betters 
could not do ; and tlie bolder of the company looked hard in my 
face, to see if I were really the same man, 

Edward, O the rude rogues ! that was too bad. 

Wallace. The worst was this. Children and women, fathers 
and sons, came running down the hills—some sinking knee-deep 
in the incrusted snow, others tripping lightly over it—to celebrate 
the nativity of our blessed Lord. They entreated, and the good 
priest likewise, that -I might be led forth into the church, and 
might kneel down amid them. ** Off! ” cried the guard ; 

would ye plead for Wallace the traitor ? ” I saw them tremble, 
for it was treason in them; and then came my grief upon me, and 
bore hard. They lifted up their eyes to heaven, and it gave me 
strength. 

Edward. Thou shalt not, 1 swear to thee, march back in such 
plight. 

Wallace. I wLil not, 1 swear to thee, march a traitor. 

Edward, Right! right! I can trust thee—more than half 
already. Bi uce is the traitor, the worst of the two : he raises 
the country against me. Go; encompass him; entrap him, quell 
him. 

Sweetheart! thou hast a rare fancy, a youth’s love at first 
sight, for thy chains; unwilling to barter them for liberty, for 
country, for revenge, for honor. 

Wallace. Honor® and revenge, such as I have carried in my 
bosom, are very dear to me! For liberty and country I have 
often shed my blood, and, if more is wanting, take it. My heart 
is no better than a wooden cup, whereof the homely liquor a royal 
hand would cast away indifferently. There once were those who 
pledged it 1 where are they ? Forgive my repining, O Giftd I 
Enough, if they are not here. 

Edward. Nay, nay, Wallace! thou wrongest me. Thou art 
a brave man. I do not like to see those irons about thy wrists: 
they are too broad and tight; they have bruised thee cruelly, 

Wallace. Methinks there was no necessity to have hammered 
the rivets on quite so hard; and the fellow who did it needed not 
to look over bis shoulder so often while he was about it, telling 

[3 For •« Honor and revenge,” 1 st ed. reads: “the tivo latter”; for 
“liberty and country,” ist ed. reads: “the two former.”] 
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the people, “This is Wallace,** Wrist or iron, he and his 
hammer cared not. 

Edward, I am mightily taken with the fancy of seeing thee 
mortify Bruce. Thou shall do it: let me havt' thy plan.^ 

[* First od. reads: plan, Wallace. Sir, I have nom.* worthy of your 
royal partiripation, Edward. Thou formest the best possible in oiu* 
moment, .iiid execute.^t them in anothei. IVal/aa. Peradventure the 
only one 1 could devise and execute, in this contingency, might not please 
you, Edward. It would, beyond measure, I promise thee; set about it 
instantly: 1 must enjoy it betore I rest. 'Icli it me, tell it me. Wallatr 
Must 1 V Edwatd. 'I'liou must: i am faint with waiting. Wallace. I 
would go unto him baieheadctl: I would ki,ss his liand. Edward. No¬ 
thing can be better * wary, provident, deep. . . . Walliue. I would lead 
him before the altai, if my entreaty could do it. . . . Edward. No, no, 
no! . . . unless in case of necessity. Wallace. I would adjure him by 
the Lord of H(»stF, the preseiver of Scotland. . . . Edward. No harm in 
that. . . . Wallutc. ... to pity his country. . . , Edward. Ay; i: 
would \cx him to reHcct on what a «tate it is in at present. Wallace. 
. . . and to proclaim a traitor to his king .and God eveiy Scotchman who 
abandons or dfspaiis of her. Edxrard. What is this ? VViiy would it hurt 
him 1 1 comprehend not half the stratagem. How'! thy Hmbr- swell longer, 
thy statlire higher. . . . Thou scornest, ihou scotlest, thou dehestme! a 
prisoner I a bondman ! By the Holy tihosi! the hurdle shall creak under 
thee to-rnorrow. Wallate. ro-inoirow! Edward. 'I'o-morrow; 1 lepeat 
it- Wallace. So soon? Edward. Yea, by the loodI no later, W<Jlau. 
King Edward. 1 never tliought to thank thee. Edward. What ai»!:icious 
insurgent ptide! what villanous loftiness! By a’l the saints of heaven! 
every town in England shall have a fair sight of thee, moro or less; hand 
or foot, brisket or buttock, beait or liver Median,. 'I'hey should have 
seen me, King of Engiand, to greater advantage, if thy .sword alone had 
been against me. Ethaard. 'To-morrow thy tongue, I trow, shall wag 
less bravely, tho’ it have .i good sp«.j} to sujipoit it. 1 will render thee a 
terror to thy riotous gang. I’lie u\en shall take a text from thee and 
preach over thee, and merry Carlisle shall ling the bells after the .service. 
Wallace. 1 'hou needest not send brant h nor bough nor cutting to Car- 
f!sle: that city, from autumn to spring, hath beheld the tree nod in its 
gloiy. and feared lest it sweep her w'alls. Edward. Sirrah ! where 1 am, 
mark me, there is but one greater. Wallace. Thou hast endeavoured to 
make another, and wdlt almost accomplish it. Edward, (iuards I away 
with him. . . . A traitor’s doom awaits thee. Wallau. Because 1 would 
not be one. Edward, Laughter, too, and lewd mockery. Carry him 
back to prison: cord him! pinion him 1 cart him 1 Wallace, 'fhou 
foUowest me to death, less willingly, and slower.] 
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XX. NICOLAS AND MICHEL.» 

Nitolas, Well, my bjotlier! you have bet'ii among the 
frequenters of court and cofFoe-house more recently than I h.ivo ; 
pray tell me what is the opinion, or rather, what are the opinions, 
of people in general on our march against Constantinople. 

Michel. Brother, we were not educated on the principle of 
noticing the ideas of the powerless. Our policy has ever been 
invariable, whether in the hands of the intelligent oi of the 
ignorant. The men who surrounded Catharine, who conversed 
with her, who corresponded with her, left behind them tiie mark 
of the axe at certain distances in the forest wc are penetrating, and 
wc have only to look over the chart and give directions. 

Nicolas. Very true. Other States enjoy no such advantages; 
intrigue runs into intrigue; duplicity doubles upon duplicity ; the 
cable too much twisted cuts itself, and the anchor lies fl.it along 
the sand, "i’o undo the labours of a ])redccessor, and to denounce 
tlie fallacy or the folly of his projects, is the chief business of a 
prime minister in every other cabinet. Have you been able to 
find out nothing in regard to their sentiments ? - 

Michel. If any thing were in them, I might have found it out. 
Gravity, honesty, fairness, unreservedness, leriprocity, and a 
sincere and disinterested love of peace and order, are in the eyes 
and upon the lips of all diplomatists. The King of England 
regards you as his brother; the King of France embraces you as 
his son ; Uie Emperor of Austria rode side by side with your 
illustrious predecessor, whose views were the s<ime as his; and he 
never will believe it possible that your Imperial Majesty, equally 
wise and magnanimous, can change one tittle. There arc those 
who whisper the contrary, but none heeds them.' 

[* Nicolas succeeded his brother Alexander in 18*5. In spite of 
Austrians efforts to secure the neutrality of Russia, Nicolas continued his 
brother’s favourable policy towards tlie Greeks, who were then in the 
midst of their long struggle for liberty. 'I'he Conversation must be sup¬ 
posed to have taken place before Russia joined with England at tlie time 
of the battle of Navarino. (Imag. Convers., v., 1829. Works, i., 1846. 
hi., 1876.)! 

[® First ed. 1 eads; “ .sentiments of our neighbouivs ? *’j 
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Nicolas* Palaces should have no whispering galleries, or they 
should be left to the women and pages. 80 Prancis says i\e is 
resblved not to believe what they tell him, and what he sees: 
well, 1 am the last man in tlie world who would shake his belief, 
seeing it firm and fitting. 

MkhvL He added, if his majesty the Autocrat of all the 
Russian iiad declared war against the Tui k to j>rotect the Greek 
a few years ago, whih* a million or two were living, such war 
perhaps might have had its pica and its abettors: but since in the 
whole of the Morca, in the whole scene of the war, there are not 
forty thousand adult males surviving, noi the same number of 
females of an age to repioduce them; since all the boys and girls 
in the countiy do not amount to thirty thousand,—it smely reejuirea 
a second thought whether war should l)e lighted up in the centre 
of Europe for so minute an object. His Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria is himself of a different ojiinion ; ho has received positive 
information from indisputable audiority, from eye-witnesses, that 
such was tiie wretchedness of the Giceks, brought on them by their 
rebellion, many who never had fought came forward in the line of 
march and threw stones or even berries and grass’at the I’urks, 
Uiat they might finish their existence less criminally than by suicide, 
and less miseiably than by famine. 

Nicolas. Great God ! is this ti ue ? 

Michel. I asked the same question of the traveller: he saw it, 

Nicolas. I am asliamed of my supineness. Merciful Father 
of mankind, forgive me ! 

Michel. Many were driven mad by thirst and hunger, many 
by desperation, many by tlic sight of the last child carrital off by 
the Arabs; and there was one—he was more frantic than the 
isest, but he was of briefer agony—who yet rememtx-'red the name 
of every hill and mountain he had seen or heard of, and called on 
each and on all to cover him; for he had caught his infant's 
breatli as it left the body in his house, and had not dared to 
go forth and buiy it with Christian burial. 

Nicolas. If these things were false, they would have been said 
before. Wisdom and Truth arc unwinged deities, and ai*e less to 
be known by their features than by their tardiness and taciturnity. 
T might have died, and have never known half the justice of my 
cause. Policy is a jealous and a seliish thing; and Honor is quite 
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as jealous^ quite as selfish. Here find we more than state-papers 
can enwrap, more than manifestoes dare make manifest. A 
million hearts shall heave these wroni^s to God, a million swhrds 
shall avenge them. Arc thc!*e men upon earth who dare commit 
them, and none to say, “ Y c shall not do it ” ? What! my 
brother of Austria talks of moderation and forbearance. Let him 
oj)cn the prisons of Mantua a few moments, not for pardon, not 
for remission, but only tliat the captive may see, looking close, 
whether his finger has inscribed on the slippery green wall the 
right year of our Lord in the right place, or one upon another, 
ten, eleven, twelve. Let him, in his imperial bounty and apos¬ 
tolic piety, add a mouthful of fresh air from the marsh, and a slip 
of sunshine thrt the dogs on the outside have done with; let 
him, freely and boldly: I will not protest against his encourage¬ 
ment of secret sects and novel opinions. He talks then of the 
centre of Europe, docs he ? My torch is in the extremity of it: 
he may decide whether I shall carry it to the centre. Our 
brother Alexander grew lazy and fond of pleasure: he deferred 
the declaration of hostilities too long. I know not whether his 
delay of them cost him his life or not: certain 1 am our nation 
would have risen in arms against him, and against, me likewise, 
had our religion been longer oppressed, our honor insulted, our 
armies defied, and our tieatics violated. Let any potentate in 
Europe give me an example of so just a war. The strongest of 
our arguments is the declaration of our enemy that he was de¬ 
ceiving us with pacific protest:itions, and that he never intended to 
comply with the arbitration he recently had accepted and long 
solicited. I regret tliat it is impossible for a king or emperor to 
obtain the whole truth from any man, excepting some one per¬ 
haps in his own family; and this oik; is gencrdly on the least 
friendly terms with him. My i egret would, in my own particular 
case, have been the lighter, if you, my dear Michel, could have 
carried my wishes into execution, and could have conversed at 
this crisis on terms of equality and intimacy with intelligent and 
well-informed strangers, 

Michel, While I was at Moscow I met an Englishman, who 
intended to travel tlirough the empire, and to whom, on his pre¬ 
sentation to me, I gave all the facilities 1 could. 

Nicolm, Are you sure he is not a spy ? 
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MkheL If he is, I shall have a better opinion of his govern¬ 
ment than it ever has deserved in the memoiy of man. It has 
emj)Ioyed in no department, from the lowest to tljc highest, a 
functionary of equal perspicacity. He had left Constantinople 
about two months, and he confirmed to me the news tliat the 
Duke of Wellington has placed himself at the head of the 
administration. 

Nicolas. I know not whether this event is at all unfavorable 
to me. It must be regai'ded in two pointvS of view. During the 
war, while he held the command of -the army, he showed the 
light of his countenance to those officers only whose families were 
strong in parliamentary interest: whether he did this according to 
orders from the ministry, or with private and remoter views, is at 
present no subject for inquiry. He must now make the fortunes 
of his military supporters, and not only of those, but of the new 
generation, their sons and nephews, who were children at the 
close of hostilities. These must be provided for; and war is 
the only means: such is the system of government in England. 
But England, who suffers more by beating than by being l^eaten, 
is, relatively to the other States of Europe, less powerful than she 
ever was; and nothing but invasion or madness could incite her, 
for the next half century, to take up arms. 'I'he slower the 
nation is, the readier will be the aristocracy, which must now 
become all-powerful. Popular power and popular feeling are 
odious to the Duke of Wellington; and he has exerciswl his 
usual judgment in seizing the moment when both arc at the 
lowest. The few persons in the House of Commons, on whom 
the country had any reliance, have abandoned the hopeless cause, 
and have made their patriotism very palatrible. We may safely 
admit them to kiss our hands, when the pages have removed our 
hats and gloves from the antechamber, I had persuaded Mr 
Canning to join with France in sending troops against Ibrahim, 
Every thing was ready: the two nations would have quarrelled 
within six weeks. England, it must be confessed, never, in 
these last fifty years, had a minister so pmdent and wary in con¬ 
tinental politics as Wellington. He foresees the consequences of 
such a step; and, not only 1 Voni hatred of the Greeks and their 
adherents, but from sound policy, will keep his troops away. 
The French are impetuous and thoughtless; they may invade the 
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Morea, not with the design of aiding the insurgents, nor with the 
hope of holding the country and thus rendering tlie Seven Isles 
of no utility to England, but in order to exchange it for Crete or 
Cyprus. I was unable to avert the war; I was unwilling to 
defer it; nor indeed could any time be more favorable for my 
operations, unlcvss it should be two years hence, when the Duke 
of Wellington may be called to settle things upon a durable 
basis. The French government and I must let him have a war: 
the best plan will be to draw lots which shall gratify him. One 
or other must do it; else things in England cannot go on quietly, 
and tile aristocracy will be little better than the higher classes of 
the people. 

MirheL The Turks appear to be more angry both with France 
and England than with us. 

Nicolas, A sense of indignity is stronger among the Turks 
than among any other nation upon earth. From me they 
expected open war, and have it; from France and England they 
expected protection, and experience perfidy. To me they would 
rather oj>en the gates of Constantinople, than to them the harbor 
of Navarino. 

Let me hear the remarks of the traveller, 

Michel. Ik'fore the troops began to march, he waited on the 
Governor of Moscow with a plan of operations. 

Nicolas. Depend upon it, he ivS a sj)y then. How the 
English are changed! The French Revolution has altt'ted 
the French but little, the English totally.'^ The Gallic twigs 
shook and bent and lost some leaves, but rose up again in the 
same direction, resumed the same form, and displayed the 
same fruits and foliage. Whiitever was light and worthless 
in France seems to have been blown across the Channel, anfl 
to have taken root in England. I do not complain of military 
government; an excellent thing, temperately used: but I 
little appreliended that the English would so readily submit to it. 

Michel. Something of this occurred to the travellej-, who re¬ 
marked that the condition of England is at pa^sent what the 

[“If any person be desirous of having an adequate idea of the mis¬ 
chievous eflects which have been produced in this country by the French 
Revolution and all its attendant horrors, he should attempt some legislative 
reform on humane and liberal principles.” See I.ife of Sir S. Romilly.] 
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condition of France was at the dissolution of the Directory. 
Stock-jobbers ruled; persons of the highest rank visited and 
courted them: tlicy were raised to dignities above the de¬ 
fenders of the nation.* The only sign of prosperity was the 
profusion and waste of public money. Where the taxes are 
enormous, said he, nobody cares who inles, or how, he i-ules. 
The distress of families, penury, want, are directly and in 
themselves but minor evils: worse are the prostration of pub¬ 
lic honor, the prostitution of private dignity, contempt of old 
usages, indiffei-cnce to improvement, hopelessness at last and 
apathy, even in those who would have given their lives to their 
country. 

Nicolas^ Spies often Uilk in this florid way. 

MkheL Wiien your Majesty sees the whole plan, you may 
think differently of the author. 

Nicolas. Do you recollect it ? 

MicheL Yes, together with what he said to me politically. 

Nicolas. I will not again interrupt you ; let me hear it. 

MtcheL These were nearly his words :— 

Ere you attempt to carry a plan into cxecutiorr, you must 
'‘not only look toward the road before you, but sometimes on 
each side and behind. Russia no doubt is in good intelligence 
witli Sweden and Prussia, whose interest it is at all times to be in 
harmony with hei. 

Nicolas, He speaks wisely: if he is not .a spy, he ought at 
least to be a privy councillor. 

Michel, The better to ensure the friendship and co-opera- 
tion of Sweden, 1 would resign to her, said he, that portion of 
Finland which was Inst detiichixl from her, together with the 
w^ole of Lapland, on condition that she supply to me her mari¬ 
time force during eight months, die Emperor paying the seamen 
and provisioning. The King of Sweden is ambitious of possess¬ 
ing the entire peninsula; and what is jiroposcd to be ceded is 
worth litde to Russia. 

I hardly dare mention wliat he added. 

Nicolas, Speak plainly, my dear brother; he appears no 
fool. 

Michel, He observed that the French nation is in an 
[* Fiist ed. reads: “ nation, and above her judges. The,” &c.] 
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indescribable degree attached to the Polander; and that not 
only throughout h'ranee, but equally throughout Gemiany, the 
sentiment is prevalent and universah He recommended'^ that, 
until the capture of Constantinople, no direct answer should 
be given to foreign ministers; that nothing should be said further 
than His Imperial Majesty, having shown a forbearance from 
hostilities unexampled in the history of any powerful nation, is 
resolved to show a disinterestedness yet more remaikable, and to 
make such cessions of conquest as will not only satisfy but astonish 
Europe. 

Nicolas* What can he moan ? 

Mkhcl. IMiat your Majesty will grant to Mchemct Ali die 
possession of dyria, Arabia, Cyprus, Eg 5 q)t, and Mauritania, the 
Euphrates being the boundary on die east in its whole extent I 
may now revert to Poland. 

Nicolas* Now, indeed, you may. 

Michel. He recommends that your Majesty should cede to 
the King of Prussia, to be governed by his second son and 
the heirs of that prince, the provinces of Varsavia, Grodno, 
Minsk, and Volhynia, on condition that Prussia joins to it all 
her possessions on the right of the Vistula, and whatever she " 
retains of ancient Poland on the left; and furthermore that 
Austria restores Gallicia. This compact, he says, would be 
disadvantageous to Prussia, unless you erected in her favor a 
kingdom of Dalmatia, adding to it Croatia, Bosnia, Servia, and 
Albania, and bounding it by the river Verdar in Macedonia, and 
by the ridges of Olympus. 

Nicolas. What would Austria say ? 

Michel. He proposes that the favorite plan of Austria should 
be executed, though not exactly in her manner. He would allcw 
to the Archdukes of Austria the whole of Italy, which would 
quietly and gladly submit to them if constitutions were granted. 
The Duke of Modena is detested for his avarice, his treachery, 
his cowardice, and his cruelty; the King of Sardinia is unpopular; 
his heir is distnistcd and despised alike by the prince and peoplet 
and he would think himself fortunate to possess the island. What 
the Switzers hold in Lombardy may be recovered by payment of 
the money for which it was pledged. All tliat country, all the 
country from the torrent at Nervi, near Genoa, to the source of 
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tlie Trebia and to the mouth of the Po, should constitute one 
kingdom for an archduke: another should possess the kingdom ot 
Adriaj'froni the mouth of the Po to die Gulf of Taranto, bounded 
by the Apennines on the west. The kingdom of Etruria should 
extend from the bridge of Nervi to the I'iber, and follow the 
Teverone to its source. The city of Rome, witliin die walls, 
might be the Pope’s. 

Nicolas, But the kingdom of Naples, must it be ceded to an 
archduke ? Would Franee and Spain consent to it ? 

Michel, Sicily is more dian enough, he thinks, for kings hardly 
on a level either in intellect or information with the wrctchedesl 
and most sordid on the Atlantic coast of Africa. He supposes 
that Russia, Prussia, Austria, Sweden, and England, are unanimous. 
France and Spain have nearer interests, and may be called home if 
diey stir. By the«ie arrangements, the families of the Emperor of 
Austria and King of France would govern a larger population in 
Europe than your Majesty, and England a larger in Asia. What 
right or reason, then, has any one of them to com])lain of an undue 
weight in the balance ? Russia would be surrounded by States in¬ 
capable of molesting her; while Prussia would be well indemniiied 
foj a narrow and barren coast, easily to be taken from her in the 
first war with Russia or with France, 

Nicolas, 1 may abstain from seizing all I could seize; but 1 
do not like to give up any thing I possess. 

Michel. An objection foreseen by the traveller, who adduces! 
many proofs of shortsightedness in politicians from what he called 
this distemper. 

Nkolas, Will others do it if I do ? 

Michel, Again his very words! 'Fiiis reflection, he said, throws 
a d|mp on nearly all generosity, and stints tlie higher growth to the 
standard of the lower. Will others ^ it if 1 do ? blights more 
good than takes growth : and, If I do not^ others wilU prompts to 
more evil tiian is allowed to lie inert. 

Nicolas, Plausible! there is something in him. What were 
his military views ? 

Michel, Principally, to follow the march of Cesarini; to secure 
a strong position or two on the right bank of the Danube; to be 
perfectly sure that the Governor of Servia is in your interest, and 
to render him completely so by granting him the government for 
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life; by no means to invade that country, or any part of Bosnia, 
or more of Bulgaj'ia than the frontiers; to seize or blockade every 
port and roadvStead, and to occupy or observe all the stronge*.' of the 
positions, from the mouiiis of the Danube to the canal of Constantin¬ 
ople. For this purpose in particular the Swedish fleet is desirable. 
The expense, which may appear to he greater than of forces equally 
numerous that march by land, is much less. The roads of the sea 
are nc.t to be broken up by the enemy's pioneers ; the cattle, safely 
stored in the vsmall compass of barrels, are not to be driven off; 
ambuscades there are none here; horses are not left behind for 
want of provender, for want of shoes, for wounds, or for diseases. 
Battering trains do not here consume what would almost be suffi¬ 
cient for the sustenance of the armies; and the broken carriages 
of abandoned cannon do not impede the passage of the troops. In 
;ittempting to penetrate the moimfciins of Balkan, in which many 
tliousand soldiers must perish, a part only of the provisions can ac¬ 
company the army ; and the enemy will iiave daily opportunities of 
attacking it with ad vantage. He may delay it throughout the months 
of July and August, when the plains are burned up, and neither 
provender nor water can be ])rocured sufficiently. Fevers too 
will be prevalent among you ; and cerfciinly not a third of you^ 
forces can be brought, after those montlis and that march, against 
Constantinople. Coast the Black Sea with successive armies 
and incessant debarkations. Water and provisions of every kind 
may partly l>e found and partly imported; places may be taken 
as there are opportunities, without any great care whether in 
order or not. Perhaps it might be more advantageous to take 
Sisepoli before Varna, since it would impede the provisioning 
both of Varna and of Bourgas. Neitlier Rudshuk nor Silistria 
need be besieged: every place lower than Silistria should»be 
occupied by gun-boats. 

Nicolas, We must go regularly to work : we must take the 
strong places along the Danube. 

Michel, The stiangcr thinks differently, for this reason: In 
the strong places great magazines are formed, and they are well 
garnished with cannon; but the Turks have few waggons, few 
tumbrils, few beasts of burden in them; and those in the country 

* 'I’his was published seventeen months before the passing of the Bal¬ 
kan, and the loss of 10,000 horses and oxen. 
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will be seized by our Cossacks, as well as the grain, the straw, 
and the hay. So tliere is no danger of their rising in the rear of 
you ; and, were it possible, you have always a force equal to 
theii-s, in readiness to occupy the positions. 

Nicolas* The distance is greater by the Black Sea, 

MkheL Somewhat; but the march is to be performed in 
less time. You have always one flank protected; you liave 
alwaj^s fresh food ; you liave always fresh water; you have wine, 
brandy, medicines, iron, wood; you have, instead of heat and 
dust and suffocation, temperate and saiubriofis breezes; you have 
frequent and commodious places for halting, and, what always 
should be well considered, readier and less painful means of 
carrying off the sick and woimdeil. You never need figlit, unless 
where your fleet and gunboats can co-operate. Quantities of 
projectiles to any amount may attend the army, if such as have 
lately been invented arc employed by your forces, undiniinishcd 
and healthy as they would be, Constantinople cannot resist forty 
hours, and must fall before the end of August. The city will 
blaze in all quarters, partly from your flie against it, partly from 
the indignation of the janizarie.s and their adherents, and partly 
From the revenge of the Armenians and Greeks. Your Majesty 
will then enjoy the opportunity of bestowing a forfeited enipin' on 
an inveterate enemy. By the cession of all his European do¬ 
minions to you, any part of them whicli may be occupied by 
another must be evacuated and restomd. By your concession of 
the rest, Barbaiy^ will be no longe r a scourge and disgrace to the 
maritime powers of Europe. Mehi'nict may reign in Damascus 
or Alexandria, possessing a territory larger than France, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and the British Isles, united, and capable with 
proper management of supporting more inhabitants than the whole 
number of his present subjects. ^ 

Nicolas* In good truth, Michel, I do not fear any power in 
Euroi>e. Austria may molest me : 1 can ruin her. One blow, 

[6First ed. reads: “subjects. Your neighbours, said the traveller, 
are unaware that your possession of I’urkey would be highly and in¬ 
stantaneously advantageous to their commerce. If they oppose it, they 
not only throw more tlian they can find elsewhere, but must lose their 
vessels by the shoal of piivateers you send out against them. tJicotas^^ 
&C.1 
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one treacherous act, and I cast a tirebrand into Italy, and another 
into Hungary, which the world upon it could not extinguish. 

France here would not oppose me.® Who would, then? 
The season is hot, the wood dry ; a spark is enough: I would 
rather not blow it, lest the blaze extend too far, and the wind 
carry it back again toward me. There is not a government in 
Europe, among the greater, which a touch on the exterior might 
not overturn. Some are laden so heavily with debt, they cannot 
keep afloat; others swell with gross affronts; and others agonize 
v/ith broken promises. Then, between ourselves, the rulers are 
fools and scoundrels, and 1 begin to suspect such characters arc 
going out of repute. ^ 

Did the traveller say any thing of his own country ? 

MkheL England, he said, is strong in self-defence ; but, 
added he, if her minister had influence enough to bring about a 
war, the people would refuse to pay the taxes. You and she 
never n<‘cd come in contact: you may injure each other’s prosjicrity, 
you cannot shake each other’s power. Let France play with the 
Greeks until she fall asleep upon them ; it is the business of 
England, who ought to have retained her conquest, to beware 
that France does not again take Egypt. L.ct England watch* 
her; do you ® rather encourage and flatter than perplex lier. 

Such was the opinion of the imaginary spy. 

Nkdas^ Send him to me; 1 will give him an audience and 
a star, admit him as ** a privy councillor, and appoint him to a 
post on the Caspian. 

MkheL I offered him my recommendations: he declined 
them gravely and respectfully, giving me his reason. 

Nicolas, What was it ? 

MkheL He said that, having lately been conversant v»ith 
Sophocles and Plato, he entertained the best-founded hopes, in 
case of a maritime war, he should be nominated, on some vacancy, 
as worthy of bearing his Britannic Majesty’s commission of purser 
to a fire-ship. 

[•First ed. reads: ‘*me; Bavaria would not, certainly. Who!”&c, 
.Six lines below ist ed. reads: “swim ’’ for “ keep afloat.”] 

pFirst ed. reads: “repute,for any rank higher than ministers and 
masters of ceremonies. Did,”&c.] 

r®First ed, reads: “you be courteous, and rather,” &c. 

P From “ as ” to “ councillor ’* added in znd ed.; four lines below firom 
“ Nkfht '* to “ it? added in znd ed.] 
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XXL THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND 
SIR ROBERT INGLlS.i 


Duke^ Good morning, Sir Rob('ii Inglis, [ am glad to see 
you. 

Inglh^ Your Grace is extremely obliging in lixing so early 
an hour for the audience I request^'d. 

Duke. We cannot meet too early for business, long or 
short. 


Inglis. The present is most important to the Administration 
of which your Grace is tlic mam support. 

Duke. If you think so, wc will despatch it at once. I pre¬ 
sume you mean the matter of Lord Ellenborough. 

Inghs. Exactly, niy lord duke. 

Duke. Your objections, I think, rest on something which 
wounded your fe<'lings on the side of religion ^ 

Inghs. Not mine only, may it please your Grace. 

Duke, It neither pleases nor displeases me, Sir Robert Inglis. 
I am an impartial man ; and this is a matter that lies among the 
bishops. 

Inglis. I fear they will not stir in the business. 

Duke. The wiser men they. 

IngUs. But surely it is most ofFensivp to pay twenty thou¬ 
sand men, and two millions of money, for .i pair of sandal¬ 
wood gates, which are not of sandal-wood, in order to fix 
them again to a temple which does hot exist; a temple which, 
while it did exist, was dedicated to the most immoral and imjiurc 


Lord Ellenborough 'h grandiloquent proclamations must have been 
a little unintelltgiblc to the people of India. The invasion of Afghanistan 
appeared to him to be a vengeance taken by the Hindoos tor the 
Mahommedan conquest of India, a bit of history some centuries old. 
“Our victorious army bears tlie gate.s of the temple of Somnauth in 
triumph from Afghanistan, and the despoiled tomb of Sultan Mahmud 
looks upon the luius of Ghaznee. The insult of eight hundred years i« at 
last avenged.*’ Unfortunately for Lord Ellenborough, while he insulted 
the Mahommedans, he offended the religious feelings of the Hindoos, 
and had finally to admit tliat the gates of Somnautli were not a genuine 
relic at all. The name of Sir Robert Inglis is familiar as die pattern oi 
the despairing Tory. (Works, ii., 1846. Works, iii., 1876*)] 
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of worship; which afterward was converted to a mosque, and is 
now the receptacle of all the filth in the city that is ever removed 
at all. 

Duhe. You say the gates ,irc not of sandal-wood j yet I^ord 
Ellenborough is accused by the Radicals of setting up sandal¬ 
wood gates. This is frivolous. 

Inglls, He made a j)ioclamation in the style of Bonaparte, 

Duke. Not he, indeed ; he is no more like Bonaparte than 
you are. Another frivolous objection. I do assure you, Sir 
Robert Inglis,. he always thought Bonaparte a miserably poor 
creature in comparison with himself; for, even in his best days, 
or (to use the word well for once) \\\^ palmy days, Bona))aite had 
notoriously litUe hair, and wore it quite flat. Then, after he 
made a peace, which to many, who pull back the past to overlay 
the present, seems as glorious as that which Lord Ellenborough 
has just concluded, what did Bonaparte I Mind ! I am speaking 
now his lordship^s sentiments; for I never speak in disparagement 
of any pel son T have been in the habit of meeting in society; but 
what, in his lordshi})’s opinion, did he, which could excite his 
envy or imitation ? Instead of turning his sword into a pruning- 
hook, which would have been ostentation and folly in one who 
never left behind him any thing to prune, and scarcely a pruner, 
he neglected the only use to which Lord Ellenborough might 
reasonably have expected him to apply it: he overlooked the 
obvious utility of its conversion into curling-irons. The cannon 
his lordship has taken from the enemy, no doubt, will be so 
employed; at least, they may contribute to it, as far as they go, 
I do not exj)ect it will be thought advisable, in the present 
state of her Majesty, to discharge them in the park. Really, 
I see no reason wliy, after their remounting, they should ^ot 
enter on another career of conquest. And where better than 
against the artillery on the crested heights of Almack's? Do 
not look 80 grave, my good Sir Robert Inglis. We are both of 
us on half-pay in the same department, and our laurels grow 
rigidly cold upon us. 

Inglis. I protest, my lord duke, I do not comprehend your 
Grace. 

Duhe. Then we will converse no longer on a subject of such 
intricacy, in which only one of ue has had any practice. 
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In^lis. He was desirous of ingratiating himself with the 
Hindoos. 

Duke. So he should he. A third frivolous objection, 

/wir/ij. But at the danger of alienating the Mahortietans. 

Duke. They hate us as you hate the devil ; tlicreforc they 
are not to be alienated. A fourth frivolous objection. 

Infills. My lord duke, I pretend to no knowledge ol the 
parties in India, or their inclinations. 

Duke, Then why talk about them ? 

Jn^lis. My zeal for the religion of my i:ountry. 

Duke. What have they to do with the redigion of our country, 
or we with theiis ? 

Inglis. We, as Englishmen and Christians, have very much to 
do with theirs. 

Duke. Are they, then, Christians and Englishmen ? Wc may 
worry those who are ncai us for believing this and disbelieving 
that; but, until there aj'c none to worry at home, Jet the people 
of India fight and work for us, and live contentedly. You live 
contentedly. But you are too grave and of too high standing to 
be bottle-holder to conflicting religions. 1 am sure, Sir Robert 
Inglis, I would wish fair play and no favor. 

Inglis. I trust, my lord duke, 1 never wish anytlilng unfair. 

Duke. And if I have any reputation in the world, it is for 
loving all that is most fair. 

Inglis. Such is your Grace’s character. 

Duke, Well, then, let Somnaurh and Juggernauth share and 
share alike, 

Inglis. In the bottomless pit ? 

Duke, Wherever is most convenient to the parties. Jugger- 
nawth, 1 must confess to you, has been taken most into considera¬ 
tion by us, being an old ally, in a manner; and our Government 
has always paid six thousand a year towards his maintenance. 

Inglis. I deplore it. 

Duke. Every man is at liberty to deplore what he likes, but 
really I do not see why you should hit upon this in particular. 
Not a bishop or archbishop rose from his seat in Parliament to 
denounce or censure or discommend it; therefore 1 am bound in 
conscience as a member of the Church of England, in duty as a 
peer, and in honor as a gentleman, to believe it all right. 

It. 2 D 
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Jnglis, Surely not, my lord duke. I yield to no man in 
veneration for the Church as by law established, or for those 
descendants of the Apostles, nevertheless. 

Duke, Better that I should be wrong in my theology than 
they; but I cannot well be wrong when I agree with lords so 
learned, particularly now you remind nie of their unbroken de¬ 
scent from the Apostles. They are the fairest and most impailial 
men in the world; they let all religions thrive that do not come 
too near their own. They never cry “ stand back ** on slight 
occasions; and I firmly believe you could never engage more 
than a couple of them to lend a hand at the car of Juggernauth, 
even in cool wtalher. Some of them, whose skirts the reformers 
have been ciipp’ng, would be readier than the rest; but they must 
have a vciy high minister in view before they would let you buckle 
on the harness. 

IngUs, I respect their motives. In like manner they abstained 
from voting on the question of the slave-trade. It behoves them 
to avoid all discussion and disquisition on the policy of ministers. 

Duke, So it does you and me. I lean to neither of the con¬ 
tending gods in particular: they arc both well enough in their 
way; if they are quiet with us, let then) do as they like witl) 
tlieir own people, who certainly would not liavc worbhipj)ed them ’ 
so long if they had misbehaved. Do not encourage men, ignorant 
men particularly, to throw off any restraint you find upon them : 
it is no easy matter to put another in the place, well-looking as it 
may be, and clever as you may think yourself in cutting it out and 
fitting it to tlie wearer. 

Inglis, These wretched men have souls, my lord duke, to be 
saved from the flames of hell. 

Duke. I hope so ; but I am no fireman. I know what good, 
meanwhile, may be done with them in the hands of the priests, if 
you let the priests have their own way; but if you stop tlieir feeds, 
what work can you expect out of them ? 

Inglis. So long as they have their way, Christianity will never 
be established in Hindostan. 

Duke. Bad news, indeed ! U]>on my life, I am sorry to hear 
it; especially when other most religious men liave taken the trouble 
to assure me that it would prevail against the devil and all his 
works. We must not be hasty, Sir Robert Inglis. There are 
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some things at which we may make a dash; others require wary 
circumspcctioTi and slow approaches. 1 would curtiil the foraging 
^ountl of an enemy, never of an ally. We must wink upon some 
little excesses of theirs, while we keep our own men strictly to 
duty. Beside, we are hard driven, and cannot give up patronage. 

Inglis, If your Grace's conscience is quite satisiied that the 
service of Government requires a certain relaxation in what we 
consider vital essentials, we must submit. 

Duhe. Our consciences may not be quite so easy as one 
could wish, nor are our places; hut we must take into consid¬ 
eration the ncccssitv of colleciing the revenue of Hindostan j 
and the priests in all countries can make it tiifficult or t'dsy. 
Lord Ellcnborough is affable, and I trust he will hang a relig¬ 
ion in each ear, so that neither shall hang higher than the other. 

higUs. ^Ve are t;iug!it and commanded to judge not hastily. 
Now, 1 would not judge hastily my l^ord Ellcnbortnigh ; but 
certainly it does bear hard on tender consciences to believe he 
entertffins that lively faith which— 

Dul’t. Pooh, pooh ! If he has any faith at all, I will answer 
for him it is as lively as a turtle; which, you know, is proverbial: 
no advertisement c.ills the thing otherwise. You may call Ellen- 
borough a silly fellow, but never a dull one, unless when wit and 
humor are required; and business wants none ot their flushes to 
show its path. 

Inglb* Belief in his Creator— 

Duke. He believes in all of these, better than they believe 
in him, from those who created iiim Secietary of State to those 
who created him Governor-General. 

Inglts. I meant to signify his religion. 

J)uke. He might ask you what that signifies. 

Inglh. We lequire from all the servants of her Majesty, from 
all who are in authority under her, us our Church scivice most 
beautifully expresses it— 

Duke. Well, well! what would you have? I will apejik 
from my own knowledge of him : I know he believ^es in a deity; 
I heard him use the very name in swearing at his groom; and, 
on the same occasion, he cried .iloud, “ The devil take the 
fellow I ” Can you doubt, after this, that his religion is secure 
on both flanks ? 
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In^Iis. God has, from the bc;^inning, set his face against 
idolatry. 

Duke, I don’t wonder. I am persuaded you are coriett in 
your statement, Sir Robert Inglis. 

IngUs, He reproved it, in his wrath, as one among the most 
crying sins of the Jews. 

Duke, They have a good many ot that description; but 
they must have been fine soldtcrs formerly. Do you think., Sir 
Robert Inglis, they are likely, at last, to get into the Houses of 
Parliament ? 

Inglis, God forbid! 

Duke, For :ny own part, I have no voice on the occasion. 
Other rich folks, quite as crying and craving and inqiortunate,— 
lawyers more especially,—crowd both yours and ours. But I 
think a sprinkling of Jews might help you prodigiously just at 
present; for, by what J liear about them, there are nowhere such 
stiff sticklers against idolatry, at the present day, as those gentle¬ 
men ! We both are connected, to a certain extent, witjj the 
University of Oxford. Now, people do tell me tliat many of 
those who voted for us, as well as many of those who did not, 
are inclined to a spice of it. 

Inglh, Tliey deny the charge. 

Duke, Of course they do; so do the peojJc of Hindostan, 
even those among them who possess no pluralities, no prefer¬ 
ment. They .'ill tel! you there is something at the bottom of 
it which you do not sec, because you <re blind and stupid and 
unbelieving. They all, both here and there, tcl! you that, to 
learn things rightly, you must bt*come .i child once more. 
Now, against the child's doctrine I have nothing to say, but I 
have a serious objection, in my own person, to certain parts 
the discipline. 

Inglis, Your Grace is grave, apparently, which could not 
surely be the case if such abomination were about to be tolerated 
in our principal sseafs of learning. 

Duke, In truth, I was not thinking about the seats of learn¬ 
ing ; nor, indeed, do I see any danger in pious men erecting the 
Cross to elevate their devotion. I fear more the fagot tlian the 
solid timber; and, when 1 know they came out of the «same 
wood, I am suspicious they may be travelling the same road. 
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But, until an evil intention is manifest, J would let people have 
their own way, both in Oxfordshire anti HindosLm. In regard 
to giving them money, I leave that matter entirely to the discre¬ 
tion of tlieir votaries. 

I grieve for this lukewa^nne'^srin your Grace. 

Duke. It is high time fot me to be lukewarm, *ind hardly 
that. 

inglis. 1 did not enter upon ])olitlcs, or question an otficer 
—a liigh, a very high functionary of her Majesty—in regard to 
the expediency of favoiing one religion of the Hindoos against 
the other, and that j)tof(.\ssc‘d by the more warlike and jiowerful. 

Duke. Did not you r Tlien what can you question ? 

Inglts. 1 question, and more than question, the correctness of 
his views in winking at impurity ; for the worship of the Lingani 
is most im])iirc. 

Duke. We do wink at such ihingr?, Sir Robert; we do not 
openly countenanci' them. I am no worshippei (if the Ling.tm, 
I spC'ik as an anpiejudiced man ; and, dejiend upon it, if Lord 
Ellenborough bad any tendency to that worship, tlw priests 
would make him undergo a rigorous cxaniination, and probably 
would leject him after all. Nothing in his past life lays him 
ojien to such an imputation. 

Inglis. (rod forbid I sliould imply such .»n obscenity ! 

Duke, Do not embarrass by this implication, or any other, 
the march of a ministry which not only has pointed stakes at 
every ten yards, but a toll-bar ,it every twenty. 1 tell you from 
my own knov;ledge, that l^dlenboiough is only a coxcomb. 
Respect him, for he is the greatest in the world : and the lu-ad 
of every jirofession should be rcsjiected. What would you have ? 
Whom would you have' ? You are an aristocrat ; you have your 
title, and, no doubt, your hinded est.ite. Would you smd to 
govern India, as was done formerly, such men as Clive and 
Hastings? They could conquer and govern empires. What 
then ? Could they keep Ministers and the friends of Ministers 
in their places ? No such thing. Therefore, my good worthy 
Sir Robert Inglis, do not let us talk any more nonsense together. 
Our time is valuable; we have not too much lt‘fi. 

Inglis, Whatever, by God’s providence, we may still look 
forward to, let us devote to his service, repressing to the utmost 
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of our power all attempts to aid or comfort a false and most 
impure religion. 

Duke. A b.irgain ! we will; that is, you and I. tet us 
enter into a compact, this very hour, never to worship the Lingam 
in word or deed. We will neither bow down to it nor worship 
it, nor do -ny thing in word or deed whicli may point to such a 
conclusion. I promise, furthermore, to use all my Interest with 
her Majesty^s Ministers, that tliey will immediately send a 
de!ij)atch to Lord Ellcnborough, ordering him not to set up the 
gates again in a icmple which has ceased tf> exist for many 
centuries; but tluit, as the gates have been carried about a 
thousand miles, and as we have lost about as many men (to say 
nothing of field-jiieces) in convt'ying them back, his Excellency 
do issue another juocl.muition, empowering six of the Generals 
and six of the Suprenu* Council, to leave India forthwitli, bearing 
with them, to sliow the devotion both of Mahonu'tans and 
Hindoos to her Majesty, a tooth]nck-("ise and twelve tooth¬ 
picks, made therefrom, for the use of her Majesty ar.d her 
successors. Do you j'ide. Sir Robert Inglis? 

Ifiglts. I have no horses in town. 

Duke. My horse is waiting foi me in tlie court-yard, and I 
think it proper to set my servants an examjde of punctuality. 
Perhaps I may have the pleasure of meeting you in the park. 

Jnglis. 1 have occupied too much of yoiu Grace’s time ? 

Duke. Very little. 

Jnglis. I would only beg of your Grace tEit you prevail on 
Ministers to hesitate before— 

Duke. I never tell any man to iiesitiitc. Right or wrong, to 
hesitate is imbecility. How the dt uce can a man fall while he 
is going on ? If Peel stops suddenly, the Whigs will run in dnd 
cut his brusli off. 

Inglh. God forbid 1 

Duke. They tlon’t mind what God forbids, not they. A 
man is never quagmired till lie stoj^s; and the rider who looks 
back has never a firm seat. We must cast our eyes not at all 
behind, nor too much before, but steadily jvtst wliere we are. 
PoliticianvS are neither lovers nor penitents. 1 see. Sir Robert 
Inglis, you are in haste. I will lay before Peel, and the test of 
them, all your suggestions. In the meantime, be a little patient; 
Juggernauth is nor coming down 8t James’s Street. 
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ytXU. BLSHOP SHIPLEY AND BENJAMIN 

FRANKLIN.^ 

Shipley* 'riu-re are very few men, even in thi? buslics and 
the wildernesses, who deliglit in the commission of cruelty; but 
nearly all, throughout the earth, arc censurable for the admis¬ 
sion. When we see a blow struck, we on and think no 
more about it; yet every !)low aimed at the most distant of 
our follow-creatnivF is sure to come back, sonic time or other, 
to our lamilics and descend ants. He who liglits a fire in one 
cjuai ter is ignorant to what otlier the winds may carry it, and 
whether what is kindled in the wood may not break out again in 
the corn-field. 

Franhlin* If we could restrain but one* genetation fiom deeds 
of vitilence, the j'oundation for a new and a more gracefuJ edifice 
of society would not only havt.* been laid, but would have been 
consolidated. 

Shipley. We alieady are horrified at the bate mention of 
religious wars ; we should th(‘n be horrified at tlu mention of 
political. Why should they who, when they ate afliunted or 
offended, abstain from inflicting blows—-some from a sense of 

P Landor ]>roljably supposed tliih Coiivi'r'?i,iti<»]i to take place in the 
year 1775, soon 'Utei the Declaiation of Ametican Independence. 
Landor -supposes Bidiop .Shipley and hi^ moii William to have accom¬ 
panied Franklin >'n\ his way to the .sJiip in which he was to sail for 
America. Jonathan Shipley, bishop ol St As.ipli, was an intimate hiend 
of Franklin’s, and a strong opponent of tlu- American War. Franklin 
^etjuently visited him. hut there is no reason to suppose that the fiiends 
were ever mobbed or attacketl in any way, though tliey were doubtless 
unpopular. I'he Bishop i.s liequently mentioned in Boswell’s ‘‘ Life of 
.Tohn*.on ”; see index to Dr Bit kbeck Hill's edition. 'I'he Doctor describes 
him as “knowing and cOnvcrsible.’'and remarks* that “he went every- 
v/here." His daughter manied .Sir William Jones. His- son, William 
Shipley, was Dean of St Asaph. He was a strong Whig, In 1784110 
was prosecuted for publishing a pamphlet, entitled “ A dialogue between 
a Gtmtleman and a Farmer.” It was at this trial that Lonl Mansfield 
laid down the doctrine that Juries had no power to find whether the 
pamphlet was or was not a libel, but only as to publication. (Works, 
ii., 1846. Works, hi., 1876.)] 
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(lecorousness and others from a scmse of religion—be forward to 
instigate the infliction of ten thousand, all irremediable, all 
murderous ? tivery chief magistrate should be arbitrator and 
umpire in rill differences lx.‘twcen any two, forbidding war. Much 
would be added to the dignity of the most powerful king by 
rendering him an elficient membci of such a grand Amphlctyonic 
council. Unhappily they are persuaded in childhood that a 
reign is made glorious by a successful war. What school¬ 
master ever taught a boy to question it ? or, indeed, any point 
of ])olitical morality, or any incredible thing in history ? Caesar 
and Alexander are uniformly clement; Themistocles died by a 
draught of bull’s blood; Poitia, by swallowing red-hot pieces of 
charcoal. 

Franklin, Certainly no woman or man could perform either 
of these feats. In my opinion it lies beyond a doubt tliat Portia 
suffocated herself by the fumes of charcoal ; and that the 
Athenian, whose stomach must have been formed on the model 
of other stomachs, and must therefore have rejected a much less 
quantity of blood than would have ])oisoncd him, died by'some 
chemical preparation, of which a bull’s blood might, or might not, 
have been part. School-masters who thus betray their trust 
ought to be scourged by their scholars, like him of their pro¬ 
fession who underwent the just indignation of the Roman Consul. 
You shut up those who are infected with the jjlague: why do you 
lay no coercion on tluise who arc incurably possessed by the 
legion-devil of carnage I When a creature is of intellect so per¬ 
verted that he can discern no difference between a review and a 
battle, between tlie animating bugle and the dying groan, it were 
expedient to remove him, as quietly as m<iy be, from his devasta¬ 
tion of God’s earln and his usurpation of God’s authority. 
Compassion points out the cell for him at the bottom of the 
hos])ital, and listens to hear the key turned in the ward . until 
then, the house is insecure. 

Shiphy. God grant our rulers wisdom, and our brethren 
peace! 

Franklin. Here are but Indifferent specimens and tokens. 
Those fcliowo throw stones pretty well; if they practise much 
longer, tliey will hit us. Let me entreat you, my lord, to leave 
me here. So long as the good people were contented with hoot- 
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ing and shouting at us, no great harm was either done or apprc- 
hende^d; but, now they are beginning to throw stones, perhaps 
they^may prove themselves more dexleious in action than their 
rulers have done latterly in council. 

Shipley, Take care. Doctor ^’rankliu ! That was very near 
being the philosopher’s stone, 

Frard'lin. Let me pick it up, tlien, and send it to London by 
the diligence. But 1 am afraid your ministers, and the nation at 
large, are as little in the way ol wealth as of wisdom, in the 
experiment they are making. 

Shipky, While I was attending to you, William had started, 
l .ook ! lie has reachetl them : rliey are listening to him. Believe 
me, he has all the courage of an Lnglishman and of a Christian ; 
and, if tlie stoutest of them force him to throw off his new black 
coat, the blusterer would soon think it better to liave listened to 
less polemical doctrine. 

Frunhliti. Meantinu- a lew of the town-boys are come nearer, 
and begin to grow troublesome. 1 am sorry to rccpiite your 
hospitality with such hard fare. 

Shipley, 'True, these young bakers make their bread veiy 
gritty, but we must partake of it together so long as you are with 
us. 

Frankhn, Be pleased, my lord, to give us grace j our repast 
is over: this is my boat. 

Shipley, We will accompany you as tar as to the ship. 
Thank God! we are now ujion the water, and all safe. Give 
me jyour hand, my good Doctor Franklin ! and although you 
have failed in the object of your mission, yet the intention will 
authorize me to say, in the holy words of our Divine Redeemer, 
“ Blessed are the peacemakers ! ” 

Franklin. My dear lord! il God ever blessed a man at the 
intercession of another, I may leasonably and confidently hope in 
such a benediction. Never did one arise from a warmer, a 
tenderer, or a purer heart. 

Shipley, Infatuation! that England should sacrifice to her 
king so many thousands of her bravest men, and ruin so many 
thousands of her most industi ious, in a vain attempt to destroy 
the very principles on which her strength and her glory arc 
founded! The weakest prince that ever sat upon a throne, and 
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till* most needy and sordid parliament that ever pandered to 
distempered power, are thrusting our blindfold nation from the 
pinnacle of prosperity. 

Franklin. I believe your king (from this moment it is per¬ 
mitted me to call him ours no longer) to be as honest and as wise 
a man as any of those about him; but unhappily he can see no 
difference between a review and a battle. Such are the optics of 
most kings and rulers. His parliament, in both houses, acts upon 
calculation. There is hardly a family in either that does not 
anticipate the clear profit of several thousands a year, to itself and 
its connections. Appointments to regiments and frigates raise the 
price of ])apers; and forfeited estates fiy confiisedly about and 
darken the air from the Thames to the Atlantic. 

Shiplty, It is lamentable to think tJiat war, bringing with it 
every species of human misery, should become a commercial 
speculation. Bad enough when it arises from revenge,—another 
word for honor. 

Franklin. A strange one, indeed ! but not more strange than 
fifty others that come under the s:ime title. Wherever there is 
nothing of religion, nothing of reason, nothing of truth, we come 
at once to honor; and here we draw the sword, disjjcnse with 
what little of civilization we ever pretended to, and murder or get 
murdered as may hajipen. But these ceremonials both begin and 
end with an appeal to God, who, lieforc we appealed to him, 
plainly told us we should do no such thing, and that he would 
punish us most severely if we did. And yet, my lord, even the 
gentlemen upon your bench turn a deaf ear to him on these 
occasions; nay, they go further: they pray to him for success in 
that which he has forbidden so strictly, and, when they have 
broken his commandment, thank him. Upon seeing theye 
mockeries and impieties age after age repeated, I have asked 
myself whether the depositaries and expounders of religion have 
really any whatever of their own ; or rather, like the lawyers, 
whether they do not defend jirofcssionally a cause that otherwise 
docs not interest them in the least. Surely, if these holy men 
really believed in a just, retributive God, they would never dare 
to utter the word •war^ without horror and dcpiecation. 

Shipky. Let us attribute to infirmity what we must else 
attribute to wickedness. 
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Franklin. Willingly would 1 ; but children are whipped 
seveijely for inobservance of things ieSvS evident, for disobedience 
of commands less audible and less awful. 1 am loatli to attribute 
cruelty to your ordth': men so entirely at their ease have seldom 
any. Certun I am that several of the bishoj)s would not have 
)):itt(‘vl Cain upon the back while he was about to kill Abel; and 
my wonder is that the very same holy men encourage their 
brothers in lingland to kill tlicir brothers in America ; not one, 
not two nor three, but thousands, many thousands. 

Shipley. I .im grieved at the blindness with which God has 
afflicted us for our sins. I’hese unhappy men are little aware 
what combustibles they are storing under tlie Church, and how 
soon they may explode. Even the wisest do not reflect on the 
most imporUint and the most certain of things, which is tliac every 
act of inhumanity and injustice goes fir beyond what is ajiparent 
at the time of its commission ; that these, and all other things, 
have their consequences ; and that the consequences are infinite 
and^'teinal. If this one truth alone could be deeply impressetl 
upon the liearts of men, it would regenerate the wdiole human 
race. 

Franklin. In regaol to politics, I ;im not quite cerWin whether 
a politician may not be too far-sighied; but I am i]uite certtdn 
that, if it be a fault, it is one into wliich few have fallen. The 
policy of the Romans in the time of the republic seems to have 
been prospective. Sonic of the Dutch also, and of the Venetians, 
used the telescope. But in monarchies the prince, not the people, 
is consulted by the minister of the day; and wliat pleases the 
weakest supersedes what is approved by the wisest. 

Shipley. We have had great statesmen,—Burleigh, Crom- 
•well, Marlborough, Somers ; and, whatever may have been in 
the eyes of a moralist the vices of Walpole, none over under¬ 
stood more perfectly, or pursued more steadily, the direct and 
palpable interests of tht' country. Since his adniinistiation, our 
affairs have never been managed by men of business; and it was 
more than could have been expcct(*d tliat, in our war against the 
French in Canada, the appointment fell on an able commander. 

Franklin. Such un anomaly is unlikely to I'ecur. You have 
in tlui English Parliament (I speak of botir houses) only two 
great men ; only two considerate and clear-sighted politicians,— 
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Chathuin and Burke. 'Bhree or four can ,say clever things; 
s<‘veral have sonorouo voices; many vibrate sharp comminritions 
from the embrasures of portentously slit sleeves; and there are 
those to be found who deliver their oracles out of wigs as wor¬ 
shipful as the curls of Jupiter, however they may be grumbled at 
by the Hour-mills they have laid under such heavy contribution : 
yet nearly all of all parties want alike the sagacity to discover 
tliat in str»king Ameiica you shake luirope; that kings will come 
out of the war either to bt‘ victiniwS or to be desj>ols; and that 
within a quartet of a century they will be hunted down like 
vermin by the most servile nations, or ,slain in their palaces by 
their own courtiers, [n a peace of twenty years you might have 
paid off the gieatei' part of your national debt, indeed as much of 
it as it would f'e eKj)odient to discharge, and you would have 
left your old enemy France laboring and writhing under the 
intolerable and increasing weight of herij. This is the only 
way in which you can ever quite subdue her; and in this you 
subdue her witliout a blow, without a menace, and without a 
wrong. As matters now stond, you arc calling her from attending 
to the corruptions of her court, and inviting her from Ixinkruptcy 
to gloi y. 

ShtpUy. I see not how bankiuptcy can be averted by the 
expenditure of war. 

Franklin, It cannot. But war and glory arc the same thing 
to France*, and she sings ns shrilly anil as gaily after a beating as 
before. With a subsidy to a less amount than she has lately been 
accustomed to squander in six weeks, and with no more tioops 
than would garrison a single fortress, she will enable us to set you 
at defiance, and to do you a heavier injury in two canijiaigns than 
she has been able to do in two centu* ies, although youi king was 
her pay against you. She will instantly be our ally, and soon our 
scholar. Afterward she will sell her ciown-jewels and her church- 
jewels, which cover the whole kingdom, and will derive unnatural 
strengtli from her vices and her profligacy. You ought to have con¬ 
ciliated us as your ally, and to have had no other, excepting Holland 
and Denmark. F.ngland could never have, unless by her own 
folly, more than one enemy. Only one is near enougli to strike 
her ; and that one is down. All her wars for six hundred years 
have not done this; and the first trumpet will untrance her. You 
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leave your house open to incendiaries while you are running after 
a rcfjjactory child. Had you laid down the rod, the child would 
have come back. And Ix-cause he runs away from the rod, you 
take up the poker. Seriously, what means do you possess of 
enforcing your unjust claims and insolent authority ? Never since 
the Norman ConquevSt had you an army so utterly inefficient, or 
generals so notoriously unskilful: no, not even in the reign of 
that venal traitor, that French stipendiary, the second Chailes, 
Those were yet living who had fought bravely for his father, and 
those also who had vanquished him; and Victory still hovered 
over the mast that had home the banners of our Commonwealth: 
o«rj, ours, my lord ! the word is the right word here. 

S/jip/ty, I am depressed in 8j)irit, and can sympathize but 
little in your exultation. All the crimes of Nero and Caligula 
are less afilicting to humanity, and consequently we may suppose 
will bring down on the offenders a less severe retribution, than an 
unnecessary and unjust war. And yet the authors and aliettors 
of this most grievous among our eaithly calamities, the enactors 
and applaudcrs (on how vast a tlicatre!) of the first and greatest 
crime committed upon earth, aic quiet, complacent creatures', 
jovial at dinner, hearty at breakfast, and refreshed with sleej)! 
Nay, the prime movers in it are called most religious and most 
gracious ; and the hand that sign?, in cold-blood the death- 
warrant of nations is kissed by the kind-hearted, and confers 
distinction upon the brave! The prolongation of a life that 
shortens so m<iny others is prayed for by the conscientious and 
the pious ! Learning is inquisitive in the research of phrases to 
celebrate him who has conferred such blessings, and the eagle of 
genius holds the thunderbolt by his throne ! Philosophy, O my 
*<^cnd, has hitherto done little for the social State ; and Religion 
has nearly all her work to do ! She too hath but recently washed 
her hands from blood, and stands neutrally by, yes woise than 
neutrally, while otheis shed it, I am convinced tiiat no day of 
my life will be so censured by my own clergy as this, the day 
on whicli the last hopes of peace have abandoned us, and the 
only true minister of it is pelted from our shores. Fart'well, 
until better times 1 May the next generation be wiser ! And 
wiser it surely will be, for the lessons of Calamity are fir moie 
impressive than those wliich repudiated Wisdom would have taught. 
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Frank I'm, F'olly hath often the same results as Wisdom ; but 
Wisdom would not engage in her school-room so expensive' an 
assistant as Calamity. There ar(\ however, some noisy and 
unruly children whom she alone has the method of rendering 
tame and tractable: j)erha])vs it may be by setting them to their 
tasks l)oth sore and supperlcss. 'l^hc ship is getting under weigh. 
Adieu once more> my most revered and noble friend ! Before 
me in imagination do I set* America, beautiful as Leda in her 
infant smiles, wlien her fatlier .love first raised her from the earth ; 
and behind me I leave England, hollow, unsubslantial, and 
broken, as the shell she burst from. 

Shipley, Oh, worst of miseries, when it is imjnety to pray 
that our count y may be successful I Farewell! may every 
good attend you ; witli as little of evil to endure or to inflict, Wa 
national sins can expect from the Almighty ! 
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